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providing a resource that does not avoid the complexities of 
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text in terms of inspiration and authority.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


As long as authors have produced texts, there has been a 
need for textual criticism. One of the most famous errors 
occurred in a 1631 version of the King James Bible when 
the printer omitted the critical word “not” from Exod. 20:14 
(the seventh commandment). The text read, “Thou shalt 
commit adultery,” and the edition became known as the 
“Wicked Bible.” The Bible is a text that has a great deal of 
significance in people’s lives. It is studied and argued over 
and analyzed. Therefore, every word matters ... even (and 
sometimes especially) a little word like “not.” The discipline 
of textual criticism exists because every word is important 
and we want to ensure that we are reading what its authors 
intended to write. 

However, the importance of OT textual criticism is 
matched by its complexity. The vast array of editions, 
variants, scribal errors, and proposed solutions can seem 
overwhelming, especially to a beginner. This book aims to 
introduce the discipline of OT textual criticism in a 
practical, accessible way without oversimplifying matters. 
This is a fascinating and exciting area of study with 
significant implications for our interpretation of the OT 
text. 


Need for Old Testament Textual Criticism 


Textual criticism has traditionally been called lower 
criticism not because it is a less significant study of the 
Bible than other disciplines, but because it is foundational 
to all other study.’ Before we can exegete a passage in the 
OT, we must have a text to exegete! In textual criticism, we 


examine the text of our passage to determine what it says 
before we can determine what it means. There is no sense 
in exegetical wrangling over a difficult word or phrase if 
that word or phrase is a corruption. On the other hand, ifa 
difficult phrase is original, we are committed to 
understanding what the biblical author might have meant. 

We can compare two hypothetical extreme views 
regarding the need for textual criticism of the OT. The first 
holds that the Hebrew text has been so carefully 
transmitted that textual criticism is, for all practical 
purposes, unnecessary. The second maintains that the text 
of the OT is so uncertain that it is impossible for text critics 
to recover the original wording of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

In response to the first view, textual criticism is necessary 
because no one source contains the biblical text. We have 
multiple witnesses to the biblical text, including 
manuscripts in Hebrew, Greek, and a number of other 
languages as well. These manuscripts vary to different 
degrees, reflecting differences from each other in 
everything from spelling to the structure of an entire book 
of the Bible. Even within one manuscript there might be 
various traditions with competing variant readings. 
Douglas Stuart states: “The problems are real. There is no 
chapter of the Bible for which all ancient manuscripts have 
exactly the same wording. Many chapters, in fact, display 
textual problems in virtually every verse.”” 

We can see evidence in our English Bibles of this 
variation. For example, in Deut. 33:2 the NRSV has, "The 
LORD came from Sinai, and dawned from Seir upon us.” A 
footnote indicates that the last word "us" comes from the 
Greek, Syriac, Vulgate, and targum, but the Hebrew has 
"upon them." By contrast, the NIV follows the Hebrew with 
“The LorD came from Sinai and dawned over them from 
Seir." Because the NIV has followed the Hebrew (which is 
the base text), they do not need to signal the existence of 


the variant reading. Here we have two major English 
versions in disagreement over the text of the Bible! 

Our major English versions of the OT are based, for the 
most part, on the Hebrew text rather than on the versions.? 
This is because the majority of the OT was originally 
written in Hebrew and because the masoretic* Hebrew text 
was Standardized and carefully copied. But the Hebrew text 
does not always contain the best reading. For example, in 
Judg. 14:15 the Hebrew has, “on the seventh day they said 
to Samson’s wife.” In this verse, however, the NRSV and 
NIV both follow the Greek and Syriac versions and 
translate, “On the fourth day they said to Samson’s wife.” 
Interestingly, the KJV follows the Hebrew. Once again, we 
are forced to choose between two mutually exclusive 
readings. 

We cannot avoid practicing textual criticism if we are 
going to be serious exegetes of the biblical text. If we try to 
ignore variant textual readings and simply choose to follow 
one text, then we have just practiced textual criticism! The 
choice of one text means the selection of all of the 
distinctive readings in that text and the rejection of 
variants in all other texts, regardless of whether they are 
the best readings or not. The question is whether we are 
going to practice textual criticism by this kind of default 
selection, or whether we will practice it with as much 
perspective, background, and training as possible. 

While one hypothetical view downplays the need for OT 
textual criticism, another emphasizes it to such an extent 
that the basic trustworthiness of the text is placed in doubt. 
For example, the following quote from Shemaryahu Talmon 
may sound quite disheartening: 


The scholar who takes a synoptic view of all the sources at his disposal is 
confronted with a bewildering plethora of variae lectiones in the extant 
versions of the Old Testament books. . . . It should be borne in mind that 
the printed editions represent the end of a long chain of textual 
development and of editorial activities which were aimed at unifying the 


sacred texts. These late editions can in no way be taken to exhibit faithfully 
the autographs of the biblical authors. In fact not one single verse of this 
ancient literature has come to us in an original manuscript, written by a 
biblical author or by a contemporary of his, or even by a scribe who lived 
immediately after the time of the author... . Even a cursory perusal of the 
sources available immediately reveals that not one tradition and not one 
manuscript is without fault.5 


Talmon reminds us that we do not have access to the 
original autographs of the Bible, only copies, and these 
copies have faults. In other words, the original wording of 
Scripture is distributed across several manuscripts and 
translations, each of which might contain the best reading 
in a given instance. 

This is not cause for discouragement. First, we must 
remember that the vast majority of the differences between 
manuscripts are quite minor. Many reflect insignificant 
pronunciations such as the difference between "tomato" 
and “tomahto” or spelling differences such as “baptise” 
(UK) versus "baptize" (US). Relatively few of the 
differences, in terms of percentages, fundamentally change 
the meaning of the text. Talmon himself quickly balances 
the statement quoted above by saying that "these errors 
and textual divergences between the versions materially 
affect the intrinsic message only in relatively few 
instances.”° Bruce Waltke suggests that, on average, there 
is about one textual note in BHS for each ten words. 
Textual criticism, by its very nature, focuses on the variant 
readings, but the 90 percent or more of the text that exists 
without variation must also be kept in view." 

Second, we need not be discouraged because the 
discipline of textual criticism gives us the tools to correct 
manuscripts and establish the original text. Textual 
criticism is not a symptom of a multitude of manuscripts 
with conflicting readings . . . it is the cure. With a 
disciplined approach and the proper background 


knowledge, we can sift through the variants and establish 
the text with a high degree of confidence and accuracy. 


Elements of Old Testament Textual Criticism 


What are the activities involved in actually performing 
textual criticism of the OT? What must the beginning text 
critic be able to do? First, one must be aware of at least the 
basics of the history of the transmission of the OT. This 
includes both the Hebrew text and the ancient versions of 
the OT. An awareness of how scribes copied—and of how 
translators rendered—the text will help the student deal 
with variant readings. Second, one must be able to collect 
the specific variant readings. This requires an ability to 
work with critical editions and apparatuses and to 
understand the terminology of the discipline and the ways 
that variants are presented and compared. Third, the text 
critic must understand how to compare the evidence. This 
requires a knowledge of how the various manuscripts and 
translations relate to each other historically and 
genetically. This book will introduce all of these topics and 
suggest ways to study them further. 

Along with these very practical issues, the text critic also 
needs to understand some theory. Are some manuscripts or 
versions inherently better than others? What constitutes 
the “best” reading? What is our goal in textual criticism? 
This book will introduce these concepts as well, providing 
perspective and an entry into a rich and fascinating field of 
study. 


Plan of Attack 


Following this introduction, chapter 1 deals with writing in 
the ancient Near East. A general understanding of ancient 
writing practices allows a better understanding of the 


transmission of the text of the Hebrew Bible and of how its 
best wording may be determined. 

The next three chapters cover the transmission of the OT 
text. Chapter 2 summarizes the history of the transmission 
of the OT text from the time of the writing of the individual 
biblical books until our modern era. Chapter 3 discusses 
the most important Hebrew manuscripts that are known at 
the present time. We discuss the Dead Sea Scrolls, the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, and the Masoretic Text, in 
chronological order. Chapter 4 discusses the most 
important ancient versions and the contribution they can 
make to the study of the OT text. Working again in 
chronological order, we introduce the Greek Septuagint, 
the Aramaic targums, the Syriac Peshitta, and the Latin 
Vulgate. This chapter concludes with a discussion of the 
particular challenges involved in working with ancient 
translations. 

Given the information about the transmission of the text, 
how do we discover what is the best reading in a particular 
verse of the OT? Chapters 5-8 describe the practical steps 
involved in determining the most original reading. Chapter 
5 introduces the critical apparatus and layout of Biblia 
Hebraica Stuttgartensia (BHS) and Biblia Hebraica Quinta 
(BHQ).? We are well aware of the dangers inherent in 
seeking to perform textual criticism solely on the basis of 
BHS.? Yet it is obvious that the beginner needs to start at 
just this point. For that reason this book will focus on this 
preliminary, but also necessary, stage of textual criticism— 
that is, making use of the information included in BHS and 
the in-process BHQ. 

Chapter 6 surveys the typical kinds of scribal changes— 
both inadvertent and intentional—that have been 
introduced into the OT text through the years. Chapter 7 
focuses on the principles for establishing the best text. 
These principles include how to evaluate both external and 
internal evidence. In a distinctive contribution among 


books on textual criticism, chapter 8 presents a textual 
commentary on the book of Ruth. It seems clear that an 
extended treatment of the textual issues in a short OT book 
will offer a decided advantage over the more usual 
discussion of various independent textual problems 
scattered throughout the OT. 

The conclusion summarizes the results of this study of 
textual criticism. It prepares the student to continue 
critical study of the OT text. In addition, the final chapter 
indicates what steps are needed for the reader to pursue 
advanced textual analysis of the Hebrew Bible. Finally, two 
appendixes provide additional resources. Appendix A is a 
key to the Latin abbreviations in BHS. Appendix B presents 
a survey of the current, complex discussion of the goals of 
textual criticism. 


Textual Criticism and Inspiration 


Before beginning, a word about inspiration is in order. 
Inspiration refers to the process by which God, through the 
Holy Spirit, ensured that the text of Scripture reflects 
exactly what he wanted it to say. For example, in the case 
of a biblical narrative, the inspired writer told the story 
with accurate details and just the right emphases to 
advance a particular theological agenda. And in the case of 
the book of Psalms, the inspired compiler selected some 
psalms out of the many that were available, and these were 
the ones necessary for the people of God. Most evangelical 
statements on the inspiration of Scripture refer in some 
way to the “autographs.” The doctrine of inspiration 
teaches that the authoritative, original, completed texts of 
Scripture (i.e., the autographs) were superintended by the 
Holy Spirit to contain the precise language that God 
wanted to convey. 


However, this divine inspiration does not apply to 
subsequent “transmission.” When these texts began to be 
copied and promulgated, errors crept into the manuscripts. 
Scribes misread letters, documents were damaged, 
translators misunderstood the Hebrew text or tried to 
improve its clarity. Once an error was introduced, it often 
began to be copied repeatedly until it became a permanent 
part of a text tradition. This transmission phase is the 
domain of textual criticism. When students are first 
exposed to issues in textual criticism, they sometimes find 
the discussion of errors, multiple readings, and the search 
for the “best text” to be disconcerting. Naturally they ask, 
Do these issues undermine the inspiration of Scripture? 

They do not. The inspired text is located in the original 
texts, not later copies.’° But this underscores why anyone 
who affirms the inspiration and authority of Scripture 
should be most interested in discovering which one of the 
several variants in extant texts represents the best, most 
original wording of Scripture.!! It is hoped that this book 
will help many students and pastors chart their way 
through this difficult but important area of biblical studies. 


1 


Writing in the Ancient Near East 


Study of the transmission of the OT text begins with the 
origin of Hebrew writing and its development through time. 
But the field of Hebrew writing is just one small part of a 
fascinating area of study, the history of writing within human 
civilization. Clearly, within the scope of this book, no in-depth 
account of the history of writing can be offered. Yet it will be 
important to trace at least some of the main features of this 
story in order to understand more fully the details of the 
transmission of the OT text. This chapter is given, therefore, 
to a brief survey of writing in the ancient Near East and toa 
summary of the place of writing within the confines of the OT 
itself. 


Sumerian Writing 


The history of writing in the ancient Near East begins with 
the Sumerians toward the end of the fourth millennium BCE.’ 
This non-Semitic people either invented writing or adopted a 
writing system from another people, probably to assist in 
running their increasingly complex bureaucracies.’ The 
Sumerian system of writing, in its earliest stages, was 
pictographic; that is, signs were used to picture specific 
objects and thus call them to mind. An ancient text might 
consist of a succession of pictures which, when strung 
together, told a story.? 

Pictographic writing, though a start, is limited in what it 
can represent. At an early stage, therefore, the Sumerians 
improved their writing by using one sign to refer to several 


different things. A basic sign that indicated “foot” was also 
used to indicate the verbs “to go,” “to stand,” and “to carry.”* 
The gain that resulted from this development was somewhat 
offset by ambiguity in what was expressed. Early Sumerian 
writing did not indicate pronunciation or most morphological 
information such as pronouns or adverbial markers. In its 
interest in economy, the writing system was far removed from 
the spoken language and was incomplete.” It functioned 
somewhat like a memory aid, in which the reader was 
required to supply information from his or her knowledge of 
the spoken language. Later, Sumerian writing became more 
explicit in representing morphological features (such as the 
plural).? 

The major shortcoming of the Sumerian system is the large 
number of signs that were necessary to express thought." A 
second complication of the system is the existence of 
polyphones and homophones.? Two additional features of the 
Sumerian language were developed to combat this ambiguity. 
Specialized signs, called determinatives, were placed before 
or after words to indicate the general class of object or 
person, and so forth. For example, there was a determinative 
for deity, another for certain human occupations, and the 
like.? A second special sign, called a phonetic complement, 
was also used to enhance clarity in communication. For 
example, the Sumerian writing for the noun "wall" comprises 
two signs: (1) a pictogram that visually represents a city wall 
and (2) the bad-sign, which phonetically represents the 
pictogram’s pronunciation as [bad].'? Perhaps an illustration 
in English would be helpful. The ampersand symbol “&” is an 
ideogram that represents the conjunction "and." To aid the 
reader in correct pronunciation, the symbol could be 
rendered as “& [and]" (see also the discussion of ideograms, 
also called logograms, below in Akkadian Writing).'' The 
system may strike the modern reader as cumbersome, but it 
provided a workable solution in its time. 


Akkadian Writing 


The Akkadians, a Semitic people, took over the Sumerian 
system of writing sometime in the middle of the third 
millennium BCE.” It must be remembered that the Sumerians 
were not Semitic. Therefore, the Akkadians adopted a script 
of another, unrelated language and used it to express their 
own language. The system is called cuneiform because it 
consists of wedge-shaped signs created by pressing a 
triangular-shaped stylus into clay tablets. The major change 
introduced by the Akkadians was a much greater use of 
syllabic signs. Their writing system was not exclusively 
syllabic, however. Their six hundred to seven hundred signs 
included the following: six signs to represent vowels, ninety- 
seven signs that represented “open” syllables (consonant + 
vowel or vowel + consonant), more than two hundred signs 
that indicated “closed” syllables (consonant + vowel + 
consonant), and about three hundred signs that were used as 
ideograms.'* The ideograms were essentially the signs that 
the Sumerians had used before them, but they were probably 
pronounced as Akkadian words when the texts were read. 
Something analogous occurs when an English speaker reads 
“$2.00” as “two dollars.” A Spanish speaker would read the 
same symbols as “dos dolares.” Our modern numeral symbols 
are simply current examples of ideograms.'* 

The Akkadian language is important for biblical studies on 
several levels. In the first place, Akkadian is the earliest 
attested Semitic language, and its decipherment and study 
since the nineteenth century have proved helpful for the 
elucidation of features of the Hebrew language.’ The 
existence of the Akkadian writing system from the middle of 
the third millennium BCE onward sets the writing activity of 
various OT personages in a proper historical and linguistic 
context. Creation and flood accounts in the Babylonian dialect 
of Akkadian provide material with which to compare and 
contrast the biblical analogs, while Akkadian legal 


documents, royal annals, and correspondence provide 
historical and cultural information. 


Egyptian Writing 


Though many other ancient Near Eastern writing systems 
cannot be included because of limited space, at least one 
more needs to be mentioned before speaking briefly of the 
origin of alphabetic writing. The writing system of ancient 
Egypt is known as hieroglyphic writing. This earliest Egyptian 
writing system dates from around 3200 BCE.!* It consists of 
two kinds of signs: ideograms (things, actions, concepts) and 
phonograms (sounds).'’ The system is definitely pictographic, 
but it is difficult to ascertain to what extent it was influenced 
by Mesopotamian writing. Egypt had trade relations with the 
East in the fourth millennium, and one of the ideas that came 
to Egypt may have been the idea of writing, especially for 
documenting transactions and keeping accounts. Penelope 
Wilson writes, “It may never be possible to tell from the 
archaeological evidence exactly how far Egypt was influenced 
by external factors, but if there had been contact, the 
Egyptians went on and developed their own writing system 
and its uses in their own way without drawing anything 
further from outside.”’® 

Hieratic, a cursive script written from right to left in 
horizontal lines, probably originated as a simpler form of 
hieroglyphic that could be used for writing on destructible 
materials such as papyri.'? Later, this developed into another 
cursive script called Demotic (ca. 700 BCE).?? In contrast to 
Mesopotamian languages, Egyptian writing maintained its 
pictographic character throughout its history.” It never 
developed to the same extent that Akkadian writing did, that 
is, with a complete loss of similarity to the original 
pictographs. In its first six hundred years, Egyptian writing 
was highly restricted and mainly used for creating 
monuments and for limited administrative purposes such as 
keeping lists and recording taxes.” A second difference 


between Egyptian and Mesopotamian writing relates to the 
representation of vowels. In Mesopotamian scripts, some 
vowels are written, but no vowels are expressed in writing in 
Egyptian. However, semivowels (weak consonants) are used, 
especially with loan words, which are typically written 
syllabically.^? This feature is shared with early writing habits 
for Biblical Hebrew and certain other Semitic languages. 


Alphabetic Writing 


The final stage in the history of writing is the development of 
a true alphabetic script. While earlier scripts contained 
alphabetic signs, the invention of the alphabet meant that it 
used alphabetic signs exclusively, with individual letters 
representing single sounds of speech. As such, the alphabet is 
the most highly developed, the most convenient, and the most 
easily adaptable of all systems of writing ever developed. The 
use of the alphabet can be acquired by any child with relative 
ease. The difficulties inherent in earlier systems of writing 
were largely removed by the invention of the alphabet. Table 
1.1 indicates the complexity of various writing systems.** 


Table 1.1 
Ancient Writing Systems 


Language Total Signs Syllabic Signs 
Sumerian/Akkadian ca. 600 ca. 100-150 
Egyptian ca. 700 ca. 100 
Ugaritic 30 — 
Proto-Canaanite 28 
Paleo-Hebrew/Aramaic 22 — 


Latin 26 — 


The current, prevailing view among scholars is that the 
alphabet was invented in the first half of the second 
millennium by Canaanites living in Egypt. The earliest 


alphabetic inscriptions have been discovered in southern 
Egypt, at Wadi el-Hol, and in the Sinai Peninsula at Serabit el- 
Hadem.^ At Serabit, there was a temple to the goddess 
Hathor as well as turquoise mines requiring the manual labor 
of foreign workers. Orly Goldwasser, an Egyptologist, argues 
that Canaanites had come to Egypt to work in the turquoise 
mines. Unable to read Egyptian texts and inscriptions, the 
pictorial nature of hieroglyphs prompted them to create a 
new script in which each letter represented one sound. 
Therefore, it was not elite scribes who invented the alphabet, 
but illiterate laborers.*° 

The script was developed according to the “acrophonic” 
principle in which the shape of the letter looked like an object 
which began with that sound. For example, a letter that looks 
like flowing water makes the sound [m] for the word mym 
(water). A letter with a long downstroke or tail makes the 
sound [n] like nhsh (snake). And the letter that sounds like [k] 
looks a bit like a kp (hand).^' This early script, which we call 
Proto-Canaanite, consisted of twenty-eight signs which could 
be written upwards, downwards, right, left, backwards, or 
forwards. Letters might even face different directions? or 
have different orientation (rotation).?? 

As it continued to evolve and find wider usage, the direction 
of the script became fixed in a right-to-left direction around 
1000 BCE. At that same time, the Greeks adopted it, but used 
it in a left-to-right direction and with the addition of vowel 
letters.?? In the ancient Near East and Palestine, the Proto- 
Canaanite script gave rise to the later Phoenician, Paleo- 
Hebrew, and Aramaic scripts (see fig. 1.1).°' It is important to 
remember that a script is different from a language. For 
example, French and English both use the Latin script (or 
alphabet).? In the same way, these various scripts that 
developed from Proto-Canaanite were used with Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and various dialects; and Hebrew switched from the 
Paleo-Hebrew script to the Aramaic script in the course of its 
history (see chap. 2). 


The Phoenician script developed about 1000 BCE witha 
reduced twenty-two consonants and a fixed right-to-left 
direction. It was used in commerce around the Mediterranean 
Sea, and several inscriptions have been found in this script in 
Israel from the biblical period.” 

The Paleo-Hebrew and Aramaic scripts developed from the 
Phoenician script. The Paleo-Hebrew script is first 
documented in the ninth century in Israel and nearby Moab. 
It kept the same number of signs as the Phoenician script, but 
the shape of a few letters differed slightly. Israelite writers 
used the Paleo-Hebrew script until the early sixth century. At 
that time, the Aramaic language was the lingua franca, and 
the Aramaic script began to be used for official 
correspondence throughout the region. ^? In the exile, the 
Jews began to speak and write Aramaic in order to conduct 
business and communicate with their neighbors. As a result, 
they adopted the Aramaic script for writing and copying 
Scripture.” By the third century BCE, a new Jewish variant of 
the Aramaic script developed with its own characteristics. 
This came to be called the Jewish or square script, and it is 
this script that was then used for copying the books of the OT 
later in its transmission.^? 


Figure 1.1 
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Writing in the Old Testament 


Writing is central to the theology of the OT because it is 
through writing that God's mighty acts, covenant relationship 
with his people, and subsequent expectations are passed 


down to future generations. The first occurrence of the verb 
“to write” in the OT is found in Exod. 17:14 when YHWH tells 
Moses to write down his promise that he will utterly blot out 
the memory of Amalek. YHWH says that Moses must then 
“place” it in the ears of Joshua. The point here is that the 
written word would serve as a reminder of what God had 
promised. In 24:4 Moses writes down all the words of 
YHWH's covenant with Israel and then reads it to the people 
(24:7). That writing was to serve as a witness to what God 
had done and the necessity of a response on their part. It was 
intended for all people, not just the elites, including future 
generations yet to be born. A few verses later, in 24:12, it is 
God who has written down the stipulations of the covenant, 
which are for the instruction of the people. Just these three 
examples illustrate the central place of writing in the 
theological foundation of the nation of Israel. It is the written 
word that allows future generations access to former words 
and deeds which would otherwise be lost to them. This is so 
critical that each king was to have a copy of the Torah and 
was to read from it all the days of his life that he might learn 
to fear YHWH (Deut. 17:18-19). Texts such as Deut. 6, Josh. 
4, and Ps. 78 emphasize the necessity of YHWH's people 
instructing future generations about the character, power, 
deeds, and expectations of YHWH; the failure to remember 
would certainly result in apostasy and destruction. 

The importance of writing for ancient Israel does not 
necessarily mean that there was widespread literacy. Note 
that even in the examples just mentioned, the written text 
often serves as a basis for oral proclamation and does not 
require facility in reading and writing. There is an ongoing 
debate among scholars as to how widespread literacy was in 
ancient Israel.” Some argue that literacy was widespread, ^ 
while others claim that only the elite could read and write.*! 

In any case, the copying (and in some cases writing) of 
Scripture was done by professional scribes with formal 
training.” Scribes were usually from the elite class because 
their training required that they live without an income for a 


certain amount of time. They were usually associated with the 
palace or the temple and were responsible for taking 
dictation, recording decrees, maintaining records, and, of 
course, copying documents.** They were trained with 
sophisticated techniques, including extreme consistency in 
the writing of individual letters as well as spelling and the 
layout of the text.** These practices go back to Babylonian 
practices in the third to second millennia. Babylonian scribes 
made lists of words and placed them into categories in order 
to check for consistent spelling. There is also evidence that 
they signed documents which they had copied for later 
checking and evaluation. Inscriptions show evidence of 
correction, such as a letter inserted above the line and the 
label “damage” on tablets even when corrected restoration 
was obvious.^ These procedures assisted in avoiding and 
correcting errors which would have inevitably crept into texts 
copied by hand. Evidence indicates that the same was true for 
scribes in Israel during the biblical period. High standards for 
careful and accurate copying with built-in schemes for 
checking and correction constituted intentional attempts to 
avoid error.*® 

Depending upon the purpose and audience of the writing, a 
variety of materials were available, including stone, metal, 
potsherds, wood, papyrus, and leather.^ Stone was used for 
monumental inscriptions and steles (pillars or plaques 
inscribed with treaties or laws as a public witness). Seals and 
weights also bore writing, and archaeologists have found 
graffiti on stone as well. Metal, such as gold, silver, copper or 
bronze, was used for special tablets.*® Clay was a cheap, 
common material. People commonly wrote in ink on broken 
potsherds as an ancient "scrap paper" for lists, brief letters, 
and short documents. Wooden tablets, covered in wax, could 
be reused by using the flat end of a stylus to rub off old 
letters and make room for new ones.^ 

With improved technology, longer documents were written 
on papyrus or leather. Much of our knowledge of the use of 
these writing materials comes from finds in the Judean 


Desert, including the so-called Dead Sea Scrolls. These are 
important because they are the earliest direct evidence for 
scribal practices and materials and they allow us to infer that 
similar practices were in use during the earlier biblical 
period. Alongside some clay ostraca,?? a few copper scrolls, 
and two wooden tablets, most of the texts from the Judean 
Desert were written on papyrus and leather, on individual 
sheets or scrolls. The writing material is mostly distinguished 
by genre: literary texts are found on leather, while letters and 
administrative documents are found on papyrus.*' Papyrus 
was created by drying thin strips from the papyrus plant and 
laying them in two layers at perpendicular angles. They were 
then pressed, beaten, and smoothed.” It was a less durable 
writing material than leather and less professional because it 
was not as easy to make straight lines or neat columns on it. 
It was also more expensive than leather because it had to be 
imported from Egypt. On the other hand, the scribe could 
make limited erasures.” 

Leather was readily available, but it required a substantial 
process of preparation. It was taken from calves, fine-wooled 
sheep, medium-wooled sheep, wild and domestic goats, 
gazelles, and ibexes.^^ The artisan removed the hair by 
treading on the skins, striking them with sticks, or soaking 
them in water with excrement or vegetable materials. The 
enzymes assisted in the breakdown of the hair. Skins were 
then cured in saltwater and treated with meal or flour. Finally, 
they were treated with a tanning solution of natural vegetable 
and tree products.? The skins were stretched, dried, and 
smoothed with a rock and then cut into the largest sheets 
possible for use in a scroll.” Scribes used black ink made of 
soot mixed with oil and vegetable material or red ink created 
with mercury sulfide.” 


Conclusion 


This chapter has surveyed the history of writing from the first 
systems of pictographic script to the final, and fortuitous, 


invention of the alphabet (see table 1.2 for representative 
samples of early cuneiform and alphabetic signs; see table 1.3 
for a summary of the history of writing). In the OT, writing 
held a central place in the faith and life of the community. It 
was in writing that God established his covenant with his 
people, made his will known, and conveyed his character and 
deeds to future generations. These are recorded and passed 
down in the sacred writings of Scripture. The availability of 
an alphabetic script for the earliest writing of the OT books 
must not be undervalued. What would have been much more 
difficult through the means of cuneiform or hieroglyphic 
writing was, in fact, greatly facilitated by the existence of an 
alphabetic script. And not only that, but the availability of the 
OT to its readership would have also been very limited had it 
been written in the systems of Mesopotamia or Egypt. 

When we practice textual criticism, we are entering a world 
that is foreign to us: a world of scribes, changing scripts, and 
letters in ink on leather parchment. We analyze the ancient 
text of the OT in order to identify errors that might have crept 
in during the copying process and to reconstruct the final, 
authoritative text(s). Therefore, the more that we know about 
scribal practice, such as spelling conventions, word divisions, 
abbreviations, and corrections, the better we will be able to 
weigh the evidence. As scripts changed, types of errors 
changed. In one script, two letters might share similar 
components and be easily confused. But in another script, 
different letters might be similar and susceptible to being 
confused. The texts that we possess, even the oldest ones, are 
copies of copies, created in the context of many cultural and 
linguistic transitions in the writing process. Textual criticism 
is an exciting journey into this foreign world. We turn next to 
a description of the history of the transmission of the OT text 
in the Hebrew language. 


Table 1.2 
Cuneiform and Alphabetic Signs 


Writing System Sample Sign Value 


Sumerian (pictograph) T | SAG (head) 


Sumerian (cuneiform) (| | SAG (head) 
Akkadian (Classical Neo-Assyrian) vm ((ss rêšu (head) 


Egyptian (pictogram and tp (head) 
determinative) 

Ugaritic aes r 
Paleo-Hebrew 4 r 


Sources: René Labat and Florence Malbran-Labat, Manuel 
d’épigraphie akkadienne (signes, syllabaire, idéogrammes), 6th 
ed. (Paris: Geuthner, 1988), 90-91 [Sumerian and Akkadian]; 
Alan H. Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, 3rd. ed. (Oxford: Griffith 
Institute, Ashmolean Museum, 1957), 449 [Egyptian]; Cyrus H. 
Gordon, Ugaritic Textbook, AnOr 38 (Rome: Pontifical Biblical 
Institute Press, 1965), 15 [Ugaritic]; GKC, “Table of Early 
Alphabets,” following p. xvi [Paleo-Hebrew]. 


Table 1.3 
History of Writing 


Language/Dialect Major Features 

Sumerian (from ca. 3100 BCE) pictograms 
ideograms 
syllabograms 
determinatives 


phonetic complements 
Egyptian (from ca. 3000 BCE) pictograms 
vowels not represented in writir 


Akkadian (from ca. 2500 BCE) ideograms 


Language/Dialect Major Features 
signs for vowels 
signs for syllables 


earliest attested Semitic 


language 
Proto-Canaanite (ca. 1550-1450 early stage of alphabet 
BCE) development 
Phoenician (from ca. 11th century further development of alphabe 


BCE) 
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A Brief Overview of the 
Transmission of the Old 
Testament Text 


Any attempt to trace the important features in the 
transmission of the OT text must deal with a vast time 
period. According to the traditional view, the OT Scriptures 
were produced from the time of Moses to the time of 
Malachi, that is, from about 1400 BCE to around 400 BCE.’ 
This indicates that even during the OT epoch the text of 
each OT book had to be repeatedly copied by hand to 
ensure its preservation for posterity. This hand copying, as 
the sole means of textual transmission, continued from the 
end of the OT epoch until the invention of the printing 
press in the fifteenth century CE. The earliest printed text 
of the entire OT was produced in 1488 CE. Therefore, the 
oldest parts of the OT were transmitted by hand copying 
for nearly three thousand years, and the most recent books 
were transmitted manually for about two thousand years, 
before they were first put in printed form. Since the OT text 
was copied by hand over such a vast amount of time, it is 
important to know as much as possible about this process. 

Among the various ways that the history of the 
transmission of the OT text in Hebrew could be 
schematized, the discussion to follow is organized 
according to five historical eras: 


1. prior to 300 BCE (a period for which we have almost 
no textual evidence) 

2. 300 BCE (our first textual evidence) to 135 CE (the Bar 
Kokhba revolt) 

3. 135 to 1000 CE (the peak of masoretic activity) 

4. 1000 to 1450 CE (the invention of the printing press) 

5. 1450 CE to the present 


Textual Transmission Prior to 300 BCE 


Very little direct evidence exists concerning textual 
transmission prior to 300 BCE- This is the period when the 
books of the OT were written and edited, recognized as 
authoritative in the community of faith, and began to be 
copied. Therefore, earlier books were being copied and 
transmitted before later books had yet been written. In 
addition, there is evidence that sometimes a book was 
created, recognized as authoritative and copied, was 
subsequently revised, and then that authoritative revision 
began to be copied. This meant that there might be two 
versions of the same book which were being copied and 
circulated at the same time.? It is important to keep in 
mind, then, that this early period of textual transmission is 
obscure and complex. The relationship between the process 
of composition and transmission is a challenge that is yet to 
be solved, and any information that we have must be 
inferred from later witnesses.* 

A variety of evidence indicates that the OT books were 
first written and copied in the archaic or Paleo-Hebrew 
script. The Aramaic (or "square") script replaced this 
archaic script toward the end of the period. Since different 
sets of letters could be easily confused in the two scripts, 
both must be considered as a potential source of copying 
error in OT texts (see table 2.1).° 


Table 2.1 
Hebrew Letters That Are Often Confused in Archaic and Square Scripts 


| Paleo-Hebrew bet dalet 


| | kaph | mem 

| Square Script | bet | kaph 

| d - 

| | dalet | resh | 


| T q 


Another feature of this early phase involves the 
transmission of texts as individual scrolls and not as parts 
of a codex (or book form).? Scrolls were made of either 
leather or papyrus.” A scribe wrote on one side of a scroll, 
in neat columns, usually with a fixed set of lines per 
column. Scrolls were 5-44 meters (16-144 feet) in length, 
which was enough to accommodate a long book.? This was 
likely the reason for the division of the Pentateuch into five 
parts of more or less equal size.? The OT books of Samuel, 
Kings, and Chronicles, all single books in the Hebrew 
canon, were each able to be written in Hebrew on a single 
scroll. In the Septuagint, each of these books had to be 
written on two scrolls because Greek writing (with 
consonants and vowels) takes more space than Hebrew. 
This feature required the division of these three books into 
the now well-known sets of two books each.'? 

Text transmission prior to 300 BCE was also based on a 
predominantly consonantal spelling. Therefore, most OT 


books were initially written in an exclusively consonantal 
text. From about the ninth century on, certain consonants 
came to be used to indicate vowels. These “helping” 
consonants are called matres lectionis, literally “mothers of 
reading." They were first used to indicate final long vowels 
(beginning in the ninth century BCE), and later (beginning 
in the eighth century BCE) they were also used to indicate 
medial long vowels. Matres lectionis were subsequently 
added to the OT text, but not in a completely systematic 
way.!! 

Some scholars have argued that the transmission of the 
Hebrew text before 300 BCE included a fourth feature: the 
supposed practice of continuous writing (i.e., writing 
without spaces or dividing marks between words). This 
practice, if indeed it was standard, would obviously have 
increased the chances for errors in the transmission and 
subsequent translation of the text.'* Some authors suggest 
that the Septuagint translators (ca. 250 to 150 BCE) used 
Hebrew texts written in continuous script. However, the 
biblical scrolls found at Qumran, both those written in 
Paleo-Hebrew and those written in the square script, 
clearly show that words were separated.? We now know 
that word division was the rule, and continuous writing was 
the exception.'^ This revised understanding of the ancient 
writing practices of Hebrew scribes is confirmed by the 
scribal procedures in Ugaritic texts, where word division 
was usually indicated by a small vertical wedge-shaped 
stroke.” The cases of misdivision of words that have been 
cited in previous treatments of OT textual criticism are not 
to be denied. Rather, they are to be seen as perhaps the 
result of occasional crowding in the scribe's source text 
that would have obliterated the marking of word division. 
Had the entire OT text existed in scriptio continua, there 
would likely have been many more occurrences of 
misdivision than is actually the case.!? 


In summary, the OT text was updated in several ways 
during the period from the writing of individual books until 
300 BCE. Books initially written and copied in an archaic 
script were later copied and transmitted in the square 
script. Old Testament books were copied individually on 
scrolls throughout this era. The spelling of the OT text was 
also upgraded throughout this stage by the introduction of 
vowel letters (matres lectionis). Occasional crowding of a 
portion of text, whichever script was used, would have 
sometimes led to incorrect word division as the text was 
copied during this period. Also, at least in the case of the 
earliest books, the grammar was revised to reflect 
conventions that were current subsequent to 1350 BCE. 
Most scholars agree, however, that this grammatical 
revision did not change the content of the OT. This 
conclusion is based on the self-understanding of the 
Israelite people regarding Scripture (see Deut. 4:2 and 
13:1 [12:32 Eng.]) and the analogy with ancient Near 
Eastern scribal practices." 


Textual Transmission from 300 BCE to 135 CE 


This section considers the textual history of the OT from 
300 BCE to 135 CE, the date of the Bar Kokhba revolt.'? 
This endpoint is significant because after this time, the text 
was essentially fixed and did not change substantially. The 
history of the OT text during this period is pivotal to the 
entire history of the Hebrew Scriptures.'? One of the 
primary reasons for this importance is that there is now 
clear manuscript evidence for this time period. What was 
only inferential for the preceding phase of the history of the 
transmission of the text is now direct. It was during this 
period that the Hebrew OT was translated into Greek in 
Egypt and Palestine. Although its status as a translation 
introduces some complexity into its use as a textual 


witness, the Septuagint is an important representative of a 
Hebrew text different from what would later become the 
fixed Masoretic Text (MT).*° The Samaritan Pentateuch also 
witnesses to the state of the text in this period. Having 
adopted a distinct Hebrew text of the Pentateuch, scribes 
of the Samaritan religious sect revised it according to their 
own theological positions.” 

Pride of place for the manuscript evidence of this phase 
belongs to the Qumran biblical manuscripts, often called 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. It is true that many of the 
manuscripts are fragmentary, but even so, their importance 
is noteworthy because these are Hebrew manuscripts (not 
translations) that have been dated to the period between 
the third and the first centuries BCE, with the majority 
belonging to the second and first centuries.** Prior to the 
discovery of these manuscripts, which began in 1947, the 
only access to the practices of this period was through 
inferences drawn from the study of the early versions. The 
Qumran scrolls give direct access to scribal activity in 
these crucial centuries. All of the OT books are represented 
among the Qumran documents with the exception of 
Esther.” 

Evidence from Qumran shows that scribes at this time 
were practicing a kind of textual criticism in which they 
corrected their own mistakes as well as mistakes by 
previous scribes. They placed “cancellation” dots above or 
below individual characters or words, crossed out elements 
with lines, and used signs to indicate that two words should 
be transposed. Scribes also erased letters on parchment by 
scraping with a sharp instrument. A number of texts 
contain examples in which one can still recognize the 
corrected element.” 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of the Qumran 
biblical manuscripts is their witness to variant readings 
that were previously found only in early translations, such 
as the Greek Septuagint. Before the discovery of the 


scrolls, scholars could not be certain that the readings 
reflected true variants, since it was always possible that 
they had been introduced by the translator in the 
translation process. But the Qumran scrolls demonstrate 
that many of these differences in the versions point to 
variants in the Hebrew tradition. For example, the Greek 
version of the book of Jeremiah is about one-eighth (or 
2700 words) shorter than the Hebrew MT, and it is 
structured differently. Among the Qumran scrolls, 2QJer, 
AQJer’, and 4QJer’ agree with the reading of the MT, while 
4QJer' reflects the Hebrew source text behind the shorter, 
slightly different Greek version. This and other examples 
prove that there was real textual variety in this period and 
that the text form that would later form the basis of the 
standardized MT was only one of many. Some of the scrolls 
at Qumran closely parallel this "proto"-MT. Other Qumran 
manuscripts are similar to the textual tradition of the 
Septuagint or the Samaritan Pentateuch. 

The relationship between these texts (MT, versions, and 
the Qumran scrolls) in this period is a complex one because 
of the alignments (or nonalignments) of the texts. There are 
currently two dominant explanations of these relationships: 
Frank Cross's theory of "local texts" and Emanuel Tov's 
argument that there is a "multiplicity" of texts. 

Cross argues that the new, overwhelming evidence from 
the wilderness of Judah (e.g., Qumran) demonstrates that 
the textual variation in this period is not an "indiscriminate 
mixing of manuscript readings."^ Rather, there are 
recognizable families of textual tradition which are the 
product of natural growth and development. Each of these 
textual families shares "bad genes" such as mistakes or 
secondary additions, and they share traits such as 
orthographic style, script, and modernized grammar.?? 
According to Cross, these text families must have 
developed in isolation, otherwise they would have cross- 
contaminated each other. It was the repeated copying and 


correction, without contact with other texts, that produced 
particular characteristics.*’ Cross sketches the probable 
development of these manuscript families in the following 
way. Sometime in the fifth century BCE, two local texts 
began to develop independently in Palestine and Babylon. 
In the early fourth century BCE, the Egyptian family broke 
off from the Old Palestinian text and began its own 
independent development. The Egyptian text served as the 
source text for the translation of the Septuagint in the third 
to second centuries BCE. The Palestinian family was 
reflected in the Samaritan Pentateuch.’® See figure 2.1. 

Emanuel Tov has responded to Cross's influential theory 
by stating that “textual history can no longer be presented 
in terms of three textual traditions, for we are now 
confronted with a textual variety that contradicts the 
tripartite division."^? The emphasis in Tov’s view is on 
variety. In his view, the three “text-types” described by 
Cross are merely three types among many, as there are an 
almost endless number of individual texts.*° For example, 
11QpaleoLev (a scroll of Leviticus from Qumran) 
sometimes agrees with MT, sometimes with the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and sometimes with the Greek Septuagint. It 
also contains unique readings not found in any of the three 
major types.°*' Tov argues that the characterization of 
“families” is too general and cannot be substantiated. In his 
view, the Greek Septuagint does not exhibit any proven 
Egyptian characteristics. Perhaps his strongest attack on 
Cross’s position is that multiple text types were found 
together at Qumran, not isolated from one another. And yet 
they all contain their distinctive qualities." 


Figure 2.1 
Hebrew and Greek Textual Development according to the Local Text 
Theory 
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These are only two dominant views, among others, on the 
relationship between the texts in this period.” What is 
certain, however, is that the state of the biblical text at this 
time was in some flux. Eugene Ulrich writes that the 
Qumran texts “bountifully demonstrate not only that 
textual pluriformity was the common state of the biblical 
text but also that there was no expectation of conformity to 
a standard text. The SP [Samaritan Pentateuch], the 
Septuagint, the quotations in the NT, and the biblical text 
used by Josephus all resoundingly confirm this widely 
accepted state of pluriformity."^* 

Other Hebrew manuscripts from this same time were 
found near the Wadi Murabba‘at, south of Qumran. These 
finds date from the time of the rebellion of Bar Kokhba 
(about 135 CE). Their main distinguishing feature is 
general agreement with the text form later known as 
masoretic, which became the authorized text in Judaism 
and the basis for all Hebrew texts and exegesis.” Thus the 
multiplicity of text types evident at Qumran between the 
third and first centuries BCE was replaced by a single and 
authoritative text type by 135 CE at the latest. When, and 
how, was this single, authoritative text form of the OT first 
established? 

Not surprisingly, there are a variety of explanations for 
this as well. One view is that the proto-MT was 
intentionally selected by Pharisaic scholars and scribes. 
According to Cross, they did not make a major revision to 
the text or conflate and combine several texts. Rather, they 
simply selected a single textual tradition.’ The Babylonian 
manuscript type may have come back into Palestine as 
early as Maccabean times. By the first century BCE or the 
early first century CE, it became accepted as the official 
form of the Pentateuch and the Former Prophets within 
Jewish scribal circles. It was apparently not available in the 


case of the Latter Prophets, so the Palestinian text type was 
adopted for these books." 

A second view, advanced by Bertil Albrektson, is that the 
acceptance of the standard text was not intentional but was 
instead coincidence. He points to the peculiarities and 
flaws in the MT as well as the surprising choice of some 
texts (such as the MT form of Jeremiah) as evidence that 
there was no text-critical process at work. Rather, the 
proto-MT had been the text of the Pharisees. They alone 
survived as a group after the destruction of the temple, so 
it was their text that was “victorious.”*® Tov supports this 
view as well, stating that it was mere coincidence that the 
proto-MT was the only remaining text after the destruction 
of the temple. The Septuagint no longer exerted any 
influence in Jewish circles since it was in use by Christians, 
the Samaritan Pentateuch was with the Samaritan 
community, and the Qumran scrolls were hidden in caves. 
The MT group did not thrust aside other texts; after 70 CE 
there simply were no competing texts.’ 


Textual Transmission from 135 to 1000 CE 


In the period ending in 135 CE there was a move from a 
plurality of text types to the adoption of a standard text 
within Jewish scribal circles. This standardized text was the 
basis for the Aramaic targums created just before and after 
this time (first cent. CE to fifth cent. CE) for use by Jews in 
Palestine and Babylonia. It was probably Jewish-Christians 
who produced the Syriac Peshitta in Edessa (modern-day 
Turkey) in the first and second centuries CE. In this next 
phase the primary focus is on the transmission of that 
standard text. The period can be conveniently divided into 
two parts: the transmission of the standard text by Jewish 
rabbis from 135 to 500 CE and the textual activities of the 
Masoretes from 500 to 1000 CE. 


135 to 500 CE 


The time period 135-500 CE corresponds roughly to what 
may be called the age of the Talmud.” It is probable that 
the division of the text into verses, a feature taken for 
granted by the modern reader, occurred during this time.*! 
There were variations between Palestinian and Babylonian 
schools in regard to the total number of verses in individual 
books and groups of books (e.g., the Pentateuch).^ By 
contrast, the division of the OT into chapters, another 
feature so necessary for modern readers, was not of Jewish 
origin. Chapter divisions and numbering were of Christian 
origin and were introduced into Hebrew manuscripts in ca. 
1330 CE.* 

The main changes during this period were "external" 
textual features that aided reading and understanding and 
helped in liturgical use. In some cases, indelicate 
expressions were avoided through a use of more acceptable 
synonyms or the substitution of a different word for the 
name of a pagan deity. 


500 to 1000 CE 


It is in the textual phase following 500 CE that masoretic 
activity began. The Masoretes were careful transmitters of 
the text who created a system to preserve the oral reading 
tradition that had been passed down to them and to ensure 
that the text was copied with absolute accuracy (see chap. 
3). This activity was carried out in various places during 
the time period because of certain historical factors that 
affected the Jewish people. The triumph of Christianity in 
Palestine was one of several interrelated factors that 
caused a large-scale emigration of Jewish textual scholars 
to Babylon in the second century CE. The study of the 
biblical text thrived in several academies in Babylon from 
the third to the tenth centuries. Meanwhile, the Islamic 


conquest of Palestine in 638 CE made possible a revival of 
Jewish textual work in Tiberias, a city on the western shore 
of the Sea of Galilee.** It was the work of the Tiberian 
Masoretes that would be reflected in the subsequent study 
and transmission of the OT text. 


Textual Transmission from 1000 to 1450 CE 


In the preceding time period, the transmission of the OT 
text was connected with the story of the talmudic rabbis 
and the Masoretes, whose work was concluded in 1000 CE. 
Following the period of the Masoretes, the text was 
transmitted as it had been fixed by the Masoretes in terms 
of its vocalization, accentuation, and the Masoretic notes. 
The Leningrad Codex (L), which is the basis for Biblia 
Hebraica Stuttgartensia, is a masoretic codex from the 
beginning of this period (see chap. 3). Manuscripts from 
the later part of this period were collated by Benjamin 
Kennicott and Giovanni de Rossi (see chap. 3). That these 
manuscripts do not contain significant variants is evidence 
of the almost complete standardization of the Hebrew text 
during this period. The close of this phase of the history of 
the OT text is marked by the invention of the printing 
press. 


Textual Transmission from 1450 CE to the Present 


The last phase of the history of the Jewish transmission of 
the text begins with the appearance of printed Hebrew 
Bibles (or printed portions of the OT) in the late fifteenth 
century CE. The earliest printed edition of the Writings 
appeared in Naples, Italy in 1487, and the first complete 
biblical text was printed in Soncino, Italy (near Milan) in 
1488.* By the sixteenth century printed editions replaced 
manuscripts in most of Europe. Only in areas without 


printing facilities did manuscript copying continue to be 
practiced. In Yemen, hand copying of the OT text continued 
down to recent times.^? 


prior to 300 BCE 


from 300 BCE to 
135 CE 


from 135 to 1000 
CE 


from 1000 to 1450 


CE 


from 1450 to 
present 


Table 2.2 
Transmission of the Old Testament Text 


individual books written and copied on 
scrolls 

revision of Hebrew grammar (after 1350 
BCE) 

introduction of some vowel letters (spelling 
changes) 

occasional crowding sometimes mars word 
division 


change from archaic script to square script 


development of text types 
adoption of protomasoretic text 


Talmudic period: 

book form for private copies; scrolls for 
synagogues 

verse, paragraph, and liturgical divisions 
avoidance of indelicate expressions 


Masoretic period: 

written vowel system 
accent system 

masoretic notes 

separate masoretic treatises 


transmission of the MT (with only minor 
changes) 


invention of the printing press 
printed editions 
modern critical editions 


A major development came somewhat later with the 
publication of the so-called Rabbinic Bibles. The first 
Rabbinic Bible was edited by Felix Pratensis and published 
by Daniel Bomberg in 1516-17. Of even greater importance 
was the second Rabbinic Bible that was edited by Jacob ben 
Hayyim ben Adoniyahu and printed by Daniel Bomberg 


(1524-25 in Venice). This second Rabbinic Bible, like its 
predecessor, contained the Hebrew text with vowels, 
accents, and the Masorah (small, large, and final). The 
name Rabbinic Bible comes from the inclusion of Aramaic 
targums*’ as well as medieval Jewish commentaries by 
outstanding exegetes such as Rashi, Ibn Ezra, and David 
Kimchi.^? This Bomberg edition came to be known as the 
"Received Edition," and it was copied in many succeeding 
editions of Rabbinic Bibles.^? 

The Bomberg (or Ben Hayyim) edition was used as the 
basis for the first edition of Biblia Hebraica, which is the 
ancestor of BHS, the standard Hebrew text used in 
scholarship today (see chap. 5). 


Conclusion 


The history of the transmission of the OT text is long and 
involved (see table 2.2). The important features of that 
history have now been traced from the time of the first 
writing of individual books up to the critical editions 
available or becoming available at the present time. When 
the vast amount of time that separates our modern editions 
from the autographs is considered, especially in view of the 
need for hand copying for much of that time, it is amazing 
that we have any OT. It is even more amazing that we have 
access to a generally faithful copy of the OT that is 
substantially the same as the autographs written so many 
years ago. There are places in the OT where the text may 
be in doubt, and in places the testimony of the ancient 
versions will be necessary to restore the text. But by and 
large, the Hebrew text that we have has been faithfully 
(though not perfectly) transmitted down through the 
years.” In the next chapter, we will look in more detail at 
the Hebrew witnesses to the OT text, before considering 
the translated versions in chapter 4. 
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Hebrew Texts of the Old 
Testament 


The previous chapter described the history of the 
transmission of the text of the OT. In this chapter, we will 
look in some more detail at the major Hebrew witnesses to 
the OT text that are available to us before turning, in the 
next chapter, to the major witnesses in languages other 
than Hebrew. We proceed in chronological order, beginning 
with the biblical texts found at Qumran (which are our 
earliest extant texts), then the Samaritan Pentateuch, and 
finally the MT (which is quite late even though its 
consonantal base text is very ancient). In each case, the 
treatment includes five basic kinds of information. First, 
there is a historical survey of the origin and background of 
the text or texts. Second, the general character and 
features of the text form are described. Third, a general 
evaluation of the usefulness of the witness for OT textual 
criticism is included. Fourth, we survey the available 
editions of each text. Finally, we provide a few suggestions 
for further reading. 


The Biblical Texts from Qumran (Dead Sea Scrolls) 
History/Origin 


The account of the initial discovery of ancient 
manuscripts in 1947 in the vicinity of the Dead Sea has 


been told many times. In February or March 1947, two 
bedouin shepherds accidentally discovered what later came 
to be known as Qumran Cave 1.' In the cave they found 
several jars, most of which were broken, containing leather 
scrolls wrapped in linen. A total of eleven scrolls were 
found in this initial discovery. Five subsequently came into 
the possession of Archbishop Samuel of the Syrian 
Orthodox Monastery of St. Mark, while the others were 
eventually purchased by Professor Eleazar L. Sukenik of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem.’ 

The initial find of eleven scrolls represented seven 
different manuscripts of six different works. Most 
important were two different manuscripts of the book of 
Isaiah. The first, called the St. Mark’s Isaiah Scroll and 
later designated as 1QIsaa, is a complete copy of the book 
of Isaiah.? The Great Isaiah Scroll is about 24 feet long with 
a width between 9.5 and 10.5 inches. The 54 columns of 
text are included on 17 sheets of leather sewn together to 
form the scroll. A second copy of the book of Isaiah, 
acquired by the Hebrew University, is an incomplete 
manuscript (1OIsab). It is poorly preserved and contains 
portions of chapters 10, 13, 16, 19-30, and 35-66. A third 
biblical scroll found in Cave 1 is a commentary (pesher) on 
Hab. 1-2 (1OpHab). It contains the biblical text 
interspersed with commentary that relates the prophecy to 
events contemporary with the date of the commentary's 
composition. The other manuscripts found in Qumran Cave 
1 were all nonbiblical scrolls. The first, initially called the 
Manual of Discipline by Millar Burrows (now called the 
Rule of the Community), was found on two different scroll 
portions (separated prior to discovery). This scroll, now 
designated as 1QS, preserves 11 columns of text on a scroll 
6.5 feet long by 10 inches wide. An Aramaic scroll was also 
found in Cave 1, but its condition did not allow it to be 
unrolled until later. It was called the Lamech Scroll by 
Burrows, but subsequently it became known as the Genesis 


Apocryphon.* A third work discovered in Cave 1 is known 
as the War Scroll (1QM). It describes a pitched battle 
between the “Sons of Light” and the “Sons of Darkness.” 
The final major work found in the initial discovery is known 
as the Hodayot or Thanksgiving Psalms (1QH). 

Since the excavation of Cave 1 in 1949, a total of eleven 
caves, numbered in the order of their discovery, have been 
found to contain biblical manuscripts and fragments (see 
fig. 3.1). The caves are all located in the vicinity of Khirbet 
Qumran, a site of ancient ruins on the western shore of the 
Dead Sea, about eight miles south of Jericho. The climate 
there is hot and dry, and the location is isolated, which 
explains how the scrolls were able to survive. The scrolls 
come from the third century BCE to the first century CE. 
Thus many of them are over two thousand years old. 

From the time of the discovery of the scrolls, there has 
been a vigorous debate among scholars concerning the 
origin of the scrolls, the identity of those who created and 
used them, and their relationship to the Khirbet Qumran 
site. While some have argued that Khirbet Qumran was a 
military fortress guarding the eastern border of Judea,” 
most scholars have maintained that the site was inhabited 
by a religious sect. The classic view is that there had been 
a military fort at the site in the late Iron Age. In the mid- 
second century BCE a religious group rebuilt the site and 
settled there as a religious community. After an 
interruption in the late first century BCE, during which the 
site was uninhabited, it was reoccupied by that same 
community until it was finally destroyed by the Romans in 
the first century CE.? 
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Figure 3.1 
Map of Qumran Caves 1-11 


Who was this religious group? The earliest suggestion 
was that the inhabitants were Essenes. Pliny the Elder (23- 
79 CE), a Roman author, described an Essene community 
that lived along the western shore of the Dead Sea "above" 
Ein Gedi. In addition, a sectarian document found in the 
caves called the Rule of the Community describes common 
ownership and a commitment to celibacy, which 
corresponds to known Essene distinctives.’ Not all scholars 


accept that it was Essenes who lived at Qumran,’ but most 
scholars today still follow this identification.? 

The identification of Khirbet Qumran with Essenes is 
somewhat dependent on the conclusion that the caves and 
the settlement are related to each other, but this too has 
been the subject of debate. None of the 800-900 scrolls 
from the area were actually found at the site itself.'° Some 
scholars have suggested that the scrolls were not created 
or stored by the inhabitants of the site, but were brought 
from elsewhere, perhaps the Jerusalem temple, and hidden 
for safekeeping.'' However, Cave 4, where the majority of 
the biblical scrolls were found, lies just below the 
settlement. Most scholars feel that the proximity of the 
caves and the settlement cannot be coincidental and they 
must be related. In summary, the prevailing view is that 
Khirbet Qumran was inhabited by members of the Essene 
sect of Judaism. They formed a kind of "monastic" 
community, copying biblical texts and creating their own 
sectarian documents. Perhaps they hid the scrolls in the 
surrounding caves in a last-ditch effort to keep them from 
the Romans, who came and destroyed the settlement in 70 
CE. 


Character 


There are at least fragments of all the OT books except 
for the book of Esther." A survey of the representation of 
OT books at Qumran can be seen in table 3.1. 


Table 3.1 
Biblical Texts from Qumran 


Biblical books Number of Including manuscripts of 
manuscripts uncertain identity 
Genesis 20 (21) 


Exodus 16 


Biblical books Number of Including manuscripts of 


manuscripts uncertain identity 

Leviticus 12 (13) 
Numbers 6 (7) 
Deuteronomy 30 (32) 
Joshua 3 

Judges 4 

1-2 Samuel 4 

1-2 Kings 3 

Isaiah 21 

Jeremiah 6 

Ezekiel 6 

Twelve Prophets 8 

Psalms 34 (36) 
Job 4 

Proverbs 4 

Ruth 4 

Song of Songs 4 

Ecclesiastes 2 

Lamentations 4 

Esther 0 

Daniel 8 

Ezra 1 

Nehemiah 1 

1-2 Chronicles 1 


Source: Adapted from James C. VanderKam, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls Today, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010), 48. 


The great majority of the Qumran biblical scrolls are 
written in the square script, and a minority are written in 


the Paleo-Hebrew script. According to Judith Sanderson, 
there are sixteen Paleo-Hebrew scrolls known from the 
Qumran caves: twelve of the Torah, one of Job, one 
nonbiblical scroll, and two still unidentified.'* 

The Qumran biblical scrolls written in Hebrew do not 
present a uniform text type. The largest group of biblical 
scrolls essentially reflect the text that later came to be 
known as the Masoretic Text; these are called 
protomasoretic.'? A second group of Qumran texts is very 
close to what later became known as the Samaritan 
Pentateuch. Once called proto-Samaritan, these should be 
more correctly referred to as pre-Samaritan.'? A third 
grouping of Qumran manuscripts reflects a text that is 
close to the presumed Hebrew source of the Septuagint. 
The pre-Samaritan and Septuagint-type manuscripts at 
Qumran together account for about 5 percent of the 
biblical manuscripts. There are additional manuscripts 
among the Dead Sea biblical scrolls that are nonaligned 
(i.e., of mixed text type). 

A significant number of the texts from Qumran share 
distinctive scribal features and idiosyncratic orthography” 
and morphology, indicating that they were all copied by the 
same group of scribes. Furthermore, this group includes 
virtually all of the sectarian (nonbiblical) religious 
documents found at Qumran. Emanuel Tov calls this the 
“Qumran Scribal Practice” (QSP) and argues that these 
documents (at least) were copied at Qumran rather than 
brought from elsewhere.’ 


Evaluation of Usefulness 


The Qumran documents have influenced the study of the 
OT canon, ? the study of the development of Hebrew and 
Aramaic dialects,” and textual criticism. The significance of 
the Qumran documents for textual criticism can be 
summarized in three propositions. First and foremost, the 


Dead Sea Scrolls take the textual scholar back around one 
thousand years earlier than previously known Hebrew 
manuscript evidence. Prior to the Qumran discoveries, the 
earliest complete copies of OT books dated from about the 
early tenth century CE. The earliest complete copy of the 
entire OT dated from the early eleventh century CE.*' The 
Qumran manuscripts thus give much earlier evidence for 
the text of the OT than anything that was previously known. 
Ronald Hendel writes, “The biblical texts from Qumran are 
our oldest manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible, dating from 
the mid-third century BCE through the first century CE, 
with the terminus the destruction of Qumran in 68 CE... 
with the discovery of these manuscripts, our understanding 
of the history of the biblical text has been utterly 
transformed."^? 

A related issue concerns the overall relationship between 
the relatively late masoretic manuscripts and the texts 
discovered at Qumran. While there are many small 
differences between the MT and the various Qumran 
documents, the overall agreement between them is 
striking. Burrows wrote the following in regard to the 
complete Isaiah scroll: 


The conspicuous differences in spelling and grammatical forms between 
the St. Mark's manuscript and the Masoretic text makes their substantial 
agreement in the words of the text all the more remarkable. .. . Itis a 
matter for wonder that through something like a thousand years the text 
underwent so little alteration. As I said in my first article on the scroll, 
"Herein lies its chief importance, supporting the fidelity of the Masoretic 
tradition."23 


Thus the Qumran scrolls, while being much earlier than the 
MT, generally support the accuracy with which the MT was 
copied. 

At the same time, the scrolls have provided us with 
previously unknown readings and given us a greater 
understanding of the variant readings which we already 
had in other texts and versions. By giving us a "snapshot" 


of the condition of the biblical text at the turn of the era, 
we are in a better position to explain the relationship 
between the various witnesses. Tov writes that the scrolls 
have “taught us no longer to posit [the MT] at the center of 
our textual thinking.”** Before the finds in the Judean 
Desert, text critics could only work with the state of the 
text indirectly, that is, by suggesting an alternate form of 
the Hebrew text that was used by the translators of the 
versions. The finds at Qumran have provided actual 
manuscripts with which the text critic can work. It is fair to 
say that the Qumran finds have revolutionized the field of 
textual criticism. 
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University Press, 1955-2008. 
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Ulrich, Eugene, ed. The Biblical Qumran Scrolls. 3 vols. 
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Eugene Ulrich has published three volumes that present only the 
biblical texts from Qumran. These volumes are much less expensive 
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scroll readings to the other witnesses, such as the Greek Septuagint 
and the MT. These volumes do not have any plates. 
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Samaritan Pentateuch 


History/Origin 


As the name implies, the Samaritan Pentateuch contains 
only the Pentateuch (Torah) as it was preserved by the 
Samaritan community. The Samaritans are a sect related to 
Judaism and are primarily known for having their own 
temple on Mount Gerizim rather than worshiping at the 
temple in Jerusalem. This debate is perhaps most famously 
illustrated in John 4 when Jesus has a conversation with the 
Samaritan woman at the well. The woman questions why 
Jesus would ask her for a drink, given that she is botha 
woman and a Samaritan. The narrator comments that 
“Jews have no dealings with Samaritans” (4:9 ESV). Later 
in the conversation, the woman tries to distract Jesus by 
starting an argument. She says, “Our fathers worshiped on 
this mountain [i.e., Gerizim], but you say that in Jerusalem 
is the place where people ought to worship” (4:20 ESV). 
Archaeologists have found evidence of a temple on Mount 
Gerizim (near biblical Shechem) that dates from as early as 
the Middle Bronze Age. There are also remains of a 
Samaritan temple from the mid-fifth century BCE. It was 
structured like the temple in Jerusalem.”° 

The origins of the Samaritan sect are uncertain. 
According to Samaritan tradition, the group originated at 
the beginning of the Israelite nation, and it is they who 
preserve authentic tradition after the Jews separated from 
them in the eleventh century BCE when Eli was the high 
priest.*° Most scholars today argue that it was the 
Samaritans who separated from the Judahites, possibly 
after the destruction of their temple by John Hyrcanus in 
128 BCE.” The most complete survey of views of Samaritan 


origins is by Magnar Kartveit. He concludes that while the 
idea of a split or schism between Samaritans and Jews 
suggests that they were originally unified, this is actually 
doubtful. Rather, Jews who returned from exile to 
Jerusalem refused to accept the people of Samaria who had 
remained in the land. “Their basic flaw might have been 
that they had not been exiled, they did not possess the 
quality of exile and restoration.” Their temple on Mount 
Gerizim and the mixed marriages referred to in Ezra- 
Nehemiah were identity markers that distinguished them 
from the Jerusalemites.*° 

In the second century BCE, the Samaritans selected a 
common Hebrew text of the Pentateuch and adapted it 
according to their theology. (The Samaritans did not 
consider the rest of the OT to be canonical Scripture.) 


Character 


In the seventeenth century the first manuscripts from the 
Samaritan community in Damascus reached Europe, and 
scholars rediscovered the Samaritan Pentateuch. We now 
know of 150 manuscripts of the Samaritan Pentateuch (SP). 
None come from earlier than the ninth century CE, and 
most were copied in the fifteenth century.” When scholars 
began studying the SP it was clear that the text contains 
particular theological and ideological positions held by the 
Samaritans. For example, the Samaritan text instructs 
followers to worship God on Mount Gerizim rather than in 
Jerusalem. Initially these differences led scholars to believe 
that the SP was of little text-critical value because it had 
been so altered. 

The discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls at Qumran 
initiated a significant revision of this negative perspective. 
Among the multiplicity of texts at Qumran, researchers 
found fragments that share essential characteristics with 
the SP, but none of the ideological changes such as the 


references to Mount Gerizim. These Qumran scrolls are 
now referred to as pre-Samaritan.?? The elements shared by 
the pre-Samaritan Qumran scrolls and the SP include small 
additions, rearrangements, and harmonizing alterations in 
which two passages are brought into closer agreement. 
Both reflect linguistic corrections, such as removing 
unusual forms in the text and ensuring that there is gender 
agreement in the syntax. Sometimes, they both show the 
same minor differences in content in comparison with the 
Hebrew MT. For example, both state that God finished 
creating the world on the sixth day rather than the seventh 
(Gen. 2:2)?! These agreements between the SP and the 
pre-Samaritan texts at Qumran show that many of the 
distinctive readings in the SP are not late changes in the SP 
but rather reflect an ancient form of the OT text. 

As mentioned above, the SP also contains intentional 
sectarian changes that are not found in the pre-Samaritan 
Qumran scrolls. For example, in the MT of Deuteronomy, 
the verb in the formula "the place that the LorD your God 
will choose [3nx]" is future, suggesting a reference to 
Jerusalem because that city is not yet under Israelite 
control.” In the SP however, the verb is changed from 
future to past in all twenty-one occurrences of the formula 
and reads, "the place that the LorD your God has chosen 
(n13)." This suggests that the place is Shechem, a place 
previously chosen by God. The change supports Mount 
Gerizim (in the vicinity of Shechem) as the proper place of 
worship.** Similarly, in the SP the first commandment of the 
Decalogue (according to the Jewish tradition) is considered 
an introduction (Exod. 20:2; Deut. 5:6), making room for a 
new tenth commandment which commands that the people 
set up an altar on Mount Gerizim.*° 

The SP is an unvocalized text, which depends upon a 
reading tradition for proper interpretation (much like the 
Jewish tradition). In the medieval period the Samaritans 


developed vowel signs, but they were only used 
sporadically.^? 

In summary, the history of the SP and its textual 
character are closely related. The development of the SP 
and its relationship to the pre-Samaritan texts at Qumran 
are illustrated in figure 3.2. A popular, nonsectarian, early 
form of the Hebrew text was one of several Hebrew texts in 
the last centuries BCE (box A). This text form had 
harmonizing tendencies and contained minor adjustments 
and corrections in comparison with the text form behind 
the MT. The Samaritans adopted this text form sometime in 
the second century BCE.°’ They then added a thin layer of 
ideological changes in support of their theology and 
community distinctives (box B).They did not make many 
changes: most of the variant readings in the SP are ancient. 
In fact, in one-third of the differences between the SP and 
the MT, the SP agrees with the Greek Septuagint.? 
Meanwhile, the distinctive text type behind the SP 
continued to be copied elsewhere, and it later came to the 
caves at Qumran (box C). This explains why the "pre- 
Samaritan" texts at Qumran might be 100-200 years /ater 
than the SP itself. The label "pre-Samaritan" does not mean 
that they were the basis of the SB only that they reflect the 
text type that was the basis. 


Figure 3.2 
The Development of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
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Source: Adapted from Robert T. Anderson and Terry Giles, The Samaritan Pentateuch: An 
Introduction to Its Origin, History, and Significance for Biblical Studies (Atlanta: SBL, 2012), 76. 


Evaluation of Usefulness 


The value of the SP has been the subject of some debate 
since it was first studied as a textual witness. In 1631 John 
Morinus judged the SP to be much better than the MT. In 
1815, Wilhelm Gesenius published his classic study of the 
SP. Based on both the history and character of the text, he 
concluded that the SP had no value for recovering the 
original text of the OT. His views carried the day for the 
rest of the nineteenth century.” The variants were thought 
to be secondary and intentional, rather than reflective of 
the ancient text of the Pentateuch. Later, in 1915 Paul 
Kahle argued for a more positive evaluation of the SP and 
accepted more of its readings as genuine than had 
Gesenius. His conclusions were based in part on the 


witness to the Samaritan text that is found in certain 
apocryphal books, the Septuagint, and the NT.*° 

With the discovery of the Qumran scrolls, the place and 
value of the SP has now been established. When considered 
in light of the fragmentary pre-Samaritan texts of the 
Pentateuch found at Qumran, it is clear that the ideological 
additions to the SP need not cast doubt on its text-critical 
value. That thin layer of Samaritan adjustments is limited 
and late, while the other textual features are earlier and 
witness to ancient variant readings that existed in the last 
centuries BCE. Therefore, the SP may preserve some older 
readings that are independent of the MT, and it makes an 
important contribution to the discussion of the relationship 
between the major textual traditions of the OT. Robert 
Anderson and Terry Giles write that “today the SP is 
assuming a central role in the critical examination of the 
textual history of the Bible. We now know that the SP and 
its predecessors played a vibrant part in the stream of 
textual witnesses to the Pentateuch prior to the turn of the 
eras.”*! 


Editions” 


Gall, August Freiherr von, ed. Der hebraische Pentateuch 
der Samaritaner. 5 vols. 1914-18. Reprint, Berlin: 
Topelmann, 1966. 


The only complete critical edition of the SP is an eclectic text prepared 
by August von Gall. Von Gall attempted to reconstruct the original text 
of the SP, and he also supplied three apparatuses. The first contains 
variant readings in the consonantal text, the second addresses vowel 
signs, and the third addresses punctuation. The edition is detailed and 
accurate43 but has some weaknesses requiring that it be used with 
care. First, it was based on late-medieval manuscripts and was created 
before many recent manuscript discoveries, including the scrolls at 
Qumran. Second, von Gall preferred defective spellings in the text and 
selected readings similar to the MT. Therefore, the critical text is 
artificially close to the MT. 


Tal, Abraham. The Samaritan Pentateuch: Edited according 
to MS 6 (C) of the Shekhem Synagogue. Texts and 
Studies in the Hebrew Language and Related Subjects 8. 
Tel Aviv: Chaim Rosenberg School, 1994. 

In 1994, Abraham Tal created a diplomatic edition of the SP from a 


single manuscript found in the Samaritan synagogue in Nablus: MS 6 
(C) from the thirteenth century CE. 


Tal, Abraham, and Moshe Florentin. The Samaritan Version 
and the Masoretic Version. Tel Aviv: Haim Rubin Tel Aviv 
University Press, 2010. 


In 2010, Tal partnered with Moshe Florentin to create a new edition 
based on MS 6 (C). This edition presents facing pages with the SP on 
one side and MT on the other. Significant differences between the two 
versions are marked in the text. 


Tsedaka, Benyamim, ed. and trans., and Sharon Sullivan, 
ed. The Israelite Samaritan Version of the Torah: First 
English Translation Compared with the Masoretic 
Version. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2013. 


Benyamim Tsedaka has produced a version of the SP in translation. 
Each page has two columns, with Tsedaka's English translation of the 
SP in the left column and the Jewish Publication Society translation 
(1917) of the MT in the right column. Differences are marked in bold, 
and there is some commentary in marginal notes.44 


For Further Study 


Anderson, Robert T., and Terry Giles. The Samaritan 
Pentateuch: An Introduction to Its Origin, History, and 
Significance for Biblical Studies. Atlanta: SBL, 2012. 

Crown, Alan D. The Samaritans. Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1989. 


The Masoretic Text 


History/Origin 


The “Masoretic Text" refers to the Hebrew text tradition 
that became normative within Judaism, was carefully 
preserved, and is now our most important witness to the 


text of the OT. It does not refer to any one document or 
source, but to a collective tradition. The adjective 
“Masoretic” (non, hand over, transmit) comes from the 
“Masorah”—the apparatus attached to the Hebrew text 
that aided in accurate transmission.* In this chapter, we 
have been dealing with the Hebrew witnesses to the OT 
text in chronological order. We treat the Masoretic Text 
(MT) last because our actual masoretic texts are very late 
and come from the Middle Ages (eighth-tenth centuries 
CE). The MT consists of the consonantal text, which is 
ancient, plus the vowels, accents, paratextual elements, 
and the Masorah, which were added by the Masoretes in 
order to preserve the text, read it correctly (according to 
their tradition), and copy it accurately. 

The consonantal text that forms the basis of the MT was 
known in the Second Temple period, and we have evidence 
of this tradition in the Qumran scrolls and other texts of the 
Judean Desert.^? This textual stream is called 
protomasoretic, even though this is somewhat 
anachronistic, because it stands behind the MT. As we 
noted above, the Qumran scrolls attest to multiple text 
traditions: some scrolls agree with the Greek Septuagint, 
some with the Samaritan Pentateuch, and some are 
protomasoretic. When the Jewish temple was destroyed by 
the Romans in 70 CE, only rabbinic Judaism survived. 
Because the protomasoretic text was associated with and 
transmitted within rabbinic Judaism, it became the 
standard, authorized version. From the following centuries 
we have evidence of its primacy. The protomasoretic text 
serves as the source text of the targum and Peshitta 
translations which were created during this time, and the 
tradition is reflected in approximately 200,000 fragments 
found in the famous Cairo Genizah.*’ 

It is difficult to know when the masoretic period began. 
There is evidence that interest in keeping records of verses 


and sections, particular spellings, and irregular features of 
the text began in the talmudic period.*® The Masoretes 
likely began their work at the close of this period,*® which 
would have been around 600 CE. 

We also have very little information about the early 
Masoretes and their activity. Later in the period, we know 
some of their names because masoretic notes sometimes 
mention certain individuals by name and cite them as an 
authority. References include Ben Naphtali, Ben Asher, 
the teachers of Tiberias, the men of Tiberias, and Phineas 
the head of the academy. Ben Asher was the most famous 
family of the Masoretes. Moses ben Asher worked in the 
last half of the ninth century. His son, Aaron ben Asher, is 
considered the best representative of the Tiberian 
tradition. His system of vocalization, accents, and Masorah 
are considered to be the peak of masoretic activity, and it 
was he who created the model Aleppo Codex.?! Ben 
Naphtali was apparently another important Masorete, but 
we know of his work only indirectly in lists that contrast his 
approach with that of Aaron ben Asher. The two men 
represented different traditions within the Tiberian 
tradition.^? 


Character 


The work of the Masoretes involved adding four elements 
to the protomasoretic consonantal text that they had 
received from the rabbis of the talmudic era: accentuation, 
vocalization, paratextual elements, and the Masorah. Each 
of these elements was intended to remove ambiguity for 
accurate understanding, and to ensure absolute accuracy 
in the transmission of the text to subsequent generations. 

First, the Masoretes added accents.?? This system of 
written symbols serves three purposes: they usually mark 
the accented (stressed) syllable in the words of the text," 
they indicate how the text is to be musically chanted when 


it is read in the synagogue, and they indicate syntactical 
relationships. In regard to this latter function, the accents 
are divided into two classes: disjunctive and conjunctive. 
The major disjunctive accents usually serve to divide the 
verse into two or more units of thought and are somewhat 
analogous to commas, semicolons, and periods in English. 
The conjunctive accents serve to highlight the close 
attachment of a word to the following word (i.e., that two 
or more words are to be read without a major pause 
between them).? In poetry, the accents help the reader 
determine poetic lines by indicating the major break or 
breaks within the verse. 

Second, vocalization was intended to remove any 
ambiguity about which word was intended and how it 
should be pronounced. Although the OT text was originally 
written using only consonants, it was usually obvious what 
the author intended. For example, y cn prbbly ndrstnd ths 
sntnc wtht mch dffclty. However, there was always some 
ambiguity. For example, the word 5y might mean “a yoke” 
or “upon,” and the word aw might mean “he sat" or “he 
returned.” Matres lectionis dealt with some of the 
ambiguity by indicating one kind of vowel rather than 
another, but these were used inconsistently.°° The 
Masoretes were unwilling to change the consonantal text, 
so they improvised by writing vowel markings above, 
below, and superimposed upon the preexisting consonantal 
text.” Of course, this vocalization represented one 
particular vocalization tradition (theirs!), while other 
vocalization traditions are represented by the translators of 
the Greek Septuagint and the Syriac Peshitta. 

What must be stressed at this point is that the Tiberian 
Masoretes were conserving the tradition that they had 
received with regard to the vowels of the text. They were 
not innovators. There is a clear indication in the Talmud 
that Jewish scribes learned both a consonantal and a 


vocalic tradition from their teachers. Also, the masoretic 
vocalization is sophisticated and corresponds to the 
grammar of related ancient Semitic languages. In other 
words, the Masoretes were not devising a new vocalization 
for the text. Finally, the antiquity of the masoretic tradition 
is supported by the preservation of certain anomalous 
forms and dialectical differences within the text preserved 
by the Masoretes.^? 

Third, the Masoretes either inserted or maintained "para- 
textual elements" in the text.” Some of these textual 
features found in the MT probably come from the talmudic 
period. At that time, all of the OT books except Psalms were 
divided into two kinds of paragraphs: open and closed. An 
open paragraph started on a new line after a complete or 
partial blank line, while a closed paragraph started on the 
same line after a small space at the end of the preceding 
paragraph.” In the MT, these divisions are indicated by the 
letter 5 (for nmns, open) for open paragraphs and by the 
letter o (for nmno, closed) for closed paragraphs. These 
letters are written smaller than the surrounding 
consonantal text. 

Liturgical divisions of the text were also likely made at 
the same time. Here again there was a divergence between 
the custom in Palestine and that in Babylon. The practice in 
Palestine was to read through the Torah every three years. 
For this purpose the Torah was divided into 154 or 167 
sedarim. In Babylon the custom was to read through the 
Torah every year. Therefore the Babylonian form of the text 
was divided into 54 (or 53) parashoth.°®' Similar divisions 
were also added to the rest of the OT.” The Palestinian 
sedarim are indicated in current printed texts by a large 
letter o printed in the margin; the Babylonian parashoth 
are indicated by wi in the margin.” 

In addition to the verse and textual divisions there are 
other textual features that may be dated to the talmudic 


period. These features include fifteen occasions where a 
heavy dot was placed over a letter or word that was in 
some way doubtful (e.g., the dot over the yod of the last 
word in Gen. 16:5 or the two dots over the accusative 
particle in Gen. 37:12). They also include a special 
vertical stroke called paseq (divider) that is used some 480 
times in the OT. The specific meaning of this symbol is not 
now known.” A suspended nun is found in Judg. 18:30. 
Another of these special symbols is an inverted nun, which 
occurs in Num. 10:35-36 and Ps. 107:21-26, 40.°° In 
addition, blank spaces were left in the middle of twenty- 
eight verses of the OT text. These blank spaces may signify 
that some Hebrew text has been omitted in these places. 
There is evidence that certain changes were introduced 
into the text in order to avoid indelicate expressions and 
the names of pagan deities. In the cases of indelicate 
expressions, the consonantal text was not changed. The 
vowel tradition was changed in order to substitute more 
acceptable phrasing in the place of the objectionable 
words.°’ An alternate word was used for personal names 
that contained the name of a pagan god. Note, for example, 
the name Eshbaal (1 Chron. 8:33; 9:39) and its alternate 
form Ishbosheth (2 Sam. 2:8; 3:8, 15). Eshbaal means “man 
of Baal," whereas Ishbosheth means “man of shame.” 
Another kind of masoretic notation is called tigqune 
sopherim (emendations of the scribes). These eighteen 
cases, according to the majority masoretic tradition, claim 
to be cases where the text was adjusted to avoid an 
irreverent expression. For instance, according to masoretic 
tradition, Gen. 18:22 originally spoke of YHWH “standing 
before” Abraham. Since to stand before someone can 
indicate a sense of subservience, the notation claims that 
scribes changed the text to read “Abraham stood before 
YHWH."* Carmel McCarthy concludes, in a monograph on 
the subject, that most of the tigqune sopherim are not 
genuine emendations or even genuine euphemisms, and 


only three of the eighteen cases actually indicate a 
change.” 

Finally, another kind of masoretic notation should be 
mentioned for completeness: itture sopherim (scribal 
omissions). There are five cases in which the scribes 
omitted a waw conjunctive.” However, there are many 
instances where one would expect a waw conjunctive and it 
does not appear. What is special about these five cases? 
Perhaps these were places where the text actually was 
changed.” Tov argues that it is likely that all of these 
paratextual elements in the text were intended as 
instructions to the scribe—like editing marks—and they 
were not meant to be copied in the manuscript. However, 
they were copied and remained a part of the masoretic 
tradition.”° 

The fourth element that the Masoretes added to the 
consonantal text was a system of specialized notes on the 
text: the Masorah, which is actually made up of three 
components. The Masorah Parva (small Masorah) refers to 
notes written in the side margins of the text. These notes 
refer to certain word-use statistics for the OT, and they also 
contain the further information on ketiv-qere readings. The 
primary function of these notes is to allow scribes to keep 
track of specific spellings and forms. The idea was that if a 
word was spelled in a distinctive (or even incorrect) way, it 
should continue to be copied that way the next time. The 
Masorah Magna (large Masorah) was traditionally recorded 
in the top and bottom margins of the text. These notes 
contain the particular details and references of the 
information contained in the Masorah Parva."^ For example, 
if the Masorah Parva notes that a word occurs only three 
times in the MT with a particular spelling, the Masorah 
Magna will provide the references where those three 
instances can be found in the text." There is also a 
Masorah Finalis (final Masorah), found at the end of 
biblical books or at the end of sections of the OT (e.g., at 


the end of the Torah). The Masorah Finalis contains 
specialized information about the number of words in the 
book (or section), the middle word of the book, the middle 
consonant, and so forth." 

One important kind of notation in the Masorah Parva is 
the ketiv-qere system. A ketiv-qere reading refers to an 
instance when the consonantal text indicates one meaning 
(ketiv, written") and the vocalization indicates another 
(qere, "read"). This is possible in Biblical Hebrew because 
the vocalization was recorded secondarily as an additional 
layer on the consonantal text. Thus readers come to a place 
where they must choose between the consonants or the 
vowels in a given word, because the two are not 
compatible! For example, say that when we originally write 
a university catalog we write the word "smstr" (meaning, 
"semester") to describe credit hours. But at some point, an 
institution of higher learning moves to the quarter system, 
and so a reading develops in which what is really meant 
must be "quarter." Because the text is sacred (bear with us 
here) and the consonants cannot be changed, the scribe 
writes the vowels for "quarter" on top of the consonants for 
“semester,” and the result is “suamster.” Now, that word 
does not make any sense .. . unless the reader recognizes 
that she must choose either the consonants (“semester”) or 
the vowels (“quarter”). For a Hebrew example, see 2 Sam. 
22:51. The text reads 5*1». The vowels (qere) from dmn 
have been superimposed on the consonants ban (the ketiv), 
which assumes the vocalization nn. There is debate 
concerning the origin and meaning of the ketiv-qere 
readings. Some view them as two alternate traditions, 
while others believe that they represent corrections or 
variant readings from other manuscripts." 


Manuscripts before 1100 CE 


Our primary sources for the work of the Masoretes—and 
our sources for the MT—are the great codices that have 
been preserved (see table 3.2). The codex was the ideal 
medium for this kind of work because, unlike a scroll, it had 
margins on the sides of each page as well as on the top and 
bottom, providing plenty of space for notations. 


Table 3.2 
Important Masoretic Manuscripts 


Name Siglum Date Contents Type/Comments 

Cairo C 896 | Formerand closer to Ben Naphtali 

Codex Latter than Ben Asher tradition 
Prophets 

Petersburg P 916 Latter written with Babylonian 

Codex Prophets vowel signs, but reflects 

Tiberian vowel tradition 

B.M. Or. B 925 most of not as close to Ben Asher 

4445 Torah as either A or L 

Aleppo A 925 all of OT, but pointed by Aaron ben 

Codex most of Asher; basis for Hebrew 
Torah lost University Bible Project 

Sassoon S 10th most of mixed text (Ben Naphtali 

507 cent. Torah and Ben Asher) 

Sassoon 5 10th mostofOT least carefully written of 

1053 cent. group 

Leningrad L 1008 all of OT close to Ben Asher 

Codex tradition, but not as close 


as A; basis for BHK®, 
BHS, and BHQ 


The first of these is the Cairo Codex of the Prophets (C). 
Its colophon dates it ca. 896 CE” and states that it was 
written by Moses ben Asher, the father of Aaron ben Asher. 
However, in its details it corresponds more closely to the 
Ben Naphtali tradition." The text contains all of the 
Prophets, and it is very carefully written. A facsimile—that 


is, amodern photographic (rather than typeset) 
reproduction of the codex—is available.®° 

The second manuscript of special note is the Petersburg 
Codex of the Prophets (P). This manuscript contains the 
text of the Latter Prophets along with the Masorah Parva 
and the Masorah Magna. The special features of this text 
are its date (916 CE) and the character of its punctuation. 
The vowel pointing is represented by Babylonian signs, but 
the Masorah is Tiberian. A few pages of the codex show 
Tiberian pointing.?! 

A third important OT manuscript is the British Museum 
MS Or. 4445 (B). This manuscript contains most of the 
Torah and, although lacking a colophon, it appears to date 
from about the time of A (ca. 925 CE).? The Masorah refers 
to Moses ben Asher, and it is a fairly good representative of 
the Ben Asher tradition.® 

A fourth important manuscript is the Aleppo Codex (A), 
which dates from about 925 CE.?* According to an early 
colophon, the consonantal text was written by a scribe 
named Solomon ben Buyaa, and the pointing, accents, and 
Masorah were written by Aaron ben Asher himself? This 
was the oldest and best codex of the entire OT in the 
masoretic tradition, and it is the only masoretic manuscript 
in which the Masorah corresponds accurately to the text. 
Moshe Goshen-Gottstein has called it "the perfect original 
masterpiece which authenticates itself by internal 
criteria.” The codex was kept in a synagogue in Aleppo, 
Syria. Unfortunately, in 1947 after the United Nations 
voted to partition Palestine and to create a Jewish state, 
anti-Jewish riots broke out in Aleppo. Synagogues were 
attacked and set on fire, burning their Torah scrolls and 
manuscripts.®’ The codex was thought to have been 
destroyed, but it was later discovered that a total of 294 
out of an original 380 pages had been preserved. Today one 
quarter of the codex, including most of the Pentateuch, is 
lost.® If it were intact, this would be the preferred 


manuscript on which to base the critical edition of the 
Hebrew OT. Although that is no longer possible because it 
is no longer a codex of the entire OT, there are a few 
editions of certain books of the OT that are based on the 
Aleppo Codex. There is a facsimile of the Aleppo Codex 
available, and the codex is available to all on a website in 
which users can zoom in on the text and investigate each 
page.?? 

Two early Tiberian manuscripts are both dated in more 
general terms to the tenth century CE. The first of these is 
a manuscript of most of the Torah, formerly known as 
Sassoon 507 (S; now known as Jerusalem, National and 
University Library, Heb. 24°5702). It is less closely aligned 
with the Ben Asher tradition than the previously mentioned 
manuscripts, and in some instances it agrees with the Ben 
Naphtali tradition.” The second contains the whole OT 
except for a few missing pages and is known as Sassoon 
1053 (S1). This manuscript is less carefully written than 
the others mentioned. 

Finally, the Leningrad Codex (L) dates from 1008 CE and 
is also representative of the Ben Asher tradition. However, 
L was not produced by Aaron ben Asher. Instead it is the 
product of an unsuccessful attempt at harmonizing the text 
of a different text subgroup with a Ben Asher codex.” This 
means that a Masorete recognized the superiority of the 
Ben Asher tradition and attempted to bring the codex into 
conformity with it. Because each Masorah must refer to its 
own text, L is thus internally inconsistent. The Leningrad 
Codex contains all of the OT text and served as the basis 
for the third edition of the Hebrew Bible edited by Rudolf 
Kittel, the Stuttgart edition (BHS), and those following.?? 
Although inferior to A in terms of its Masorah, it is the 
oldest, best masoretic codex of the entire OT that we have. 
There is a facsimile available.? 


Manuscripts after 1100 CE 


There are more than three thousand extant Hebrew 
manuscripts that were written in the twelfth century and 
later and reflect the Tiberian tradition. In the main, they do 
not differ greatly from the earlier manuscripts. Moshe 
Goshen-Gottstein’s conclusion with respect to these 
manuscripts is that they do “not finally yield a single 
variant which is significantly, decisively, and undoubtedly 
connected with a pre-medieval tradition."? 


Evaluation of Usefulness 


The MT is our most important text tradition of the OT. 
First, because it is Hebrew it has not undergone the 
additional layer of changes that come with translation. 
Second, it is distinct from the Samaritan Pentateuch or 
texts from the Judean Desert. Third, it has been carefully 
preserved. The MT is the basis of almost all of our English 
translations of the OT, and it is, rightly, the primary object 
of OT exegesis. This stature and significance means that 
the MT is not merely "useful" but central to our knowledge 
of the text of the OT. 

However, we must now clarify the word "central." 
"Central" means that the MT is our most important text of 
the OT, especially since it is a Hebrew text tradition. But it 
does not mean that it is the default text. We should not 
assume that the MT is inherently better in every instance, 
thereby placing a greater burden of proof on all other 
textual witnesses. The MT is an accurately transmitted and 
preserved expression of the proto-MT, which existed 
alongside several other texts in the Second Temple period. 
None of those texts has a fundamental right to primacy. We 
must evaluate each reading on a case-by-case basis. 

It is right that we should read and study and base our 
English translations on the MT. But we should remember 


that it is one version among several, each of which may 
witness to the original text of the OT in a given instance. 


Editions 


Because of the importance of the MT both in Judaism and 
the academy, there is a long list of significant editions that 
are available. Here we will mention the most important 
ones and also provide some information on how they are 
related to each other. We will survey these editions in the 
order in which they appeared. 


Rabbinic Bibles 


The first printed editions of the Hebrew OT were created 
in 1488. It was difficult to print Hebrew because multiple 
lines were required: one for the consonants plus others for 
the vowels and accents above and below. Between 1516 
and 1517 the first Rabbinic Bible was completed by 
Abraham ben Hayyim. This consisted of the Hebrew text, 
based on late Ashkenazi Jewish manuscripts, together with 
Masorahs and several Jewish commentaries (e.g., Rashi, 
Kimchi) written around the text. Between 1524 and 1525 
the second Rabbinic Bible was printed by Daniel Bomberg, 
with Ben Hayyim’s help. The biblical text in this edition was 
based on accurate Spanish manuscripts, and this became 
the authorized, standard text in Judaism and in scholarship. 


Polyglots 


The sixteenth century and onward gave rise to polyglot 
Bibles, so called because they featured multiple columns 
for the easy comparison of different texts. For example, a 
polyglot Bible might have seven columns: Hebrew with a 
Latin interlinear translation, Samaritan Pentateuch, 
Aramaic targum, Greek Septuagint, Latin Vulgate, Syriac 


Peshitta, and Old Syriac.” The most important of these is 
the London Polyglot (1654-57). 

In the late eighteenth century, Benjamin Kennicott and 
Giovanni de Rossi attempted to collate and compare the 
medieval Hebrew manuscripts that had been created after 
the time of the Masoretes. Kennicott collated 615 
manuscripts.” De Rossi's work was more comprehensive 
and accurate than Kennicott's,?? but as mentioned above, 
none of the variant readings of this period is very 
significant. 


Biblia Hebraica Kittel (BHK ) 


The first Biblia Hebraica edition—the ancestor of BHS 
(our primary study edition of the MT)—was published in 
1906 by Rudolf Kittel. Kittel based the text of this edition 
on the second Rabbinic Bible described above. 


Biblia Hebraica Kittel (BHK ) 


In 1913, a second edition of Biblia Hebraica Kittel 
appeared with minor corrections. These two editions 
constitute an eclectic text, meaning that the text is a 
combination of multiple manuscripts and it represents the 
editor’s view of the best, correct text. Other variants and 
emendations are put in a modern critical apparatus 
(different from a Masorah). 


Biblia Hebraica Kittel (BHK ) 


From 1929 to 1937 Paul Kahle initiated a new version of 
Biblia Hebraica based on the best masoretic codex 
available rather than the second Rabbinic Bible.” When he 
was unable to use the Aleppo Codex, he based his edition 
on the Leningrad Codex. This new edition was published by 
Rudolf Kittel and Paul Kahle and constituted a “diplomatic” 
edition because it was based on one manuscript (L) with 
variant readings in multiple parts of a critical apparatus. 


Snaith 


Norman Snaith published an edition of the Hebrew OT in 
1960 based on manuscripts from the British Museum (B.M. 
Or. 2375, 2626, 2628).'°° This manuscript is in the Ben 
Asher tradition. Snaith’s edition is not a critical edition (it 
does not have a Masorah or a critical apparatus). 


Hebrew University Bible Project (HUBP) 


The HUBP is a critical edition of the OT representing a 
massive collation of variants in four different 
apparatuses.'?' The project is significant because it is based 
on the Aleppo Codex, but this also means that it will be 
limited in its scope. The first volume of the HUBP, Isaiah, 
appeared in 1975.' Since that time, two other volumes 
have appeared: Jeremiah (1998) and Ezekiel (2004).!?? 


Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia (BHS) 


BHS, edited by Wilhelm Rudolph and Karl Elliger, is the 
fourth edition in the Biblia Hebraica series and, like the 
others, is based on the Leningrad Codex.'™ It is available in 
several formats: a minor edition, which is in a handy study 
size, and a major edition with a larger format and larger 
print. It also comes in an inexpensive paperback. BHS 
serves as the standard critical edition of the Hebrew OT in 
widespread use today because it is the best complete 
version available. Unfortunately, it has been strongly 
criticized for several faults, including inconsistent editorial 
principles with regard to the text, a contradictory approach 
to the Masorah, and a lack of consistency from book to 
book.'?^? In addition, in the critical apparatus the editors 
sometimes suggest highly improbable emendations, give 
evidence for inconsequential matters, ignore evidence for 
serious textual issues, mix text-critical and literary issues, 
and count witnesses rather than weighing them. In spite of 
these problems, the text is very good and will likely remain 


the standard critical edition for quite some time. For 
further introduction to this text, see chapter 5. 


Jerusalem Crown 


The Jerusalem Crown edition of the OT features the 
Aleppo Codex supplemented with other manuscripts 
(because of its missing material).'°° For example, the 
editors, led by Nahum Ben-Zvi, used the Masorah from 
existing pages even though it referred to text on pages that 
are missing from the codex. In addition, they created a 
special font intended to look like the handwritten letters in 
the Aleppo manuscript. 


Biblia Hebraica Quinta (BHQ) 


The fifth and most recent edition in the Biblia Hebraica 
series currently in preparation is Biblia Hebraica Quinta." 
It is based on the Leningrad Codex and represents a major 
revision of and improvement over BHS. Whereas BHS 
presents the Masorah Magna as a numbered key that 
requires investigation in separate volumes, BHO presents 
the full Masorah Magna below the text. In the critical 
apparatus, BHQ uses English abbreviations rather than 
Latin, does not attempt to retrovert ancient translations 
into Hebrew, provides brief explanations of variants, and is 
much more consistent and comprehensive in presenting 
evidence. Presently, the following books in BHQ have 
appeared as either stand-alone volumes or in small groups: 
the five Megilloth (2004),* Ezra-Nehemiah (2006), 
Deuteronomy (2007), Proverbs (2009), the Twelve Minor 
Prophets (2010), and Judges (2012). Each volume contains 
textual commentary on the critical apparatus and 
commentary on the Masorah Magna in separate 
appendixes. For further introduction, see chapter 5. 


Figure 3.3 
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The Hebrew Bible: A Critical Edition (HBCE) 


With the exception of Jerusalem Crown (out of necessity), 
all of the recent editions of the Hebrew OT are diplomatic 
editions based on one manuscript. This is actually unusual 
in textual criticism, but it has developed in the case of the 
Hebrew Bible in order to maintain, as much as possible, 
consistency between text and Masorah. The potential 
problem with diplomatic editions is that they leave all of 
the decisions to the reader, who must look in the apparatus 
to see if there is a better reading. The HBCE is a new 
edition that is an eclectic text, meaning that the editor of 
each volume incorporates better variant readings directly 
into the text and then puts the original reading of the base 
manuscript in the apparatus. To say it another way, ina 
diplomatic edition variant readings are found only in the 
apparatus, but in an eclectic edition variant readings that 
are judged to be better than the base text are put into the 
text itself. Due to its nature and philosophy, the HBCE 
presents the edited text along with extensive text-critical 


introduction and commentary.'?? Only one volume in this 
series has appeared thus far.''° 

Figure 3.3 summarizes the basic ancestry of the most 
important critical editions of the Hebrew OT." 
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Ancient Translations of the Old 
Testament 


The previous chapter described our most important texts of 
the OT in Hebrew. The present chapter deals with 
witnesses to the ancient text of the OT in a variety of 
languages other than Hebrew. These translations were 
made from Hebrew texts at a much earlier time than the 
Masoretes worked, so they are important witnesses to 
earlier stages in the history of the text. The Greek 
Septuagint is particularly significant because it is a witness 
to the Hebrew text before it was standardized. However, 
using translations as textual witnesses presents some real 
challenges. 

When we use a translation for textual criticism, we are 
actually interested in the Hebrew text from which it was 
created—its parent text or source text. But the translator 
has converted that Hebrew text into a new language 
system with different syntax, lexemes, cultural differences, 
and social norms. Some translators try to maintain as much 
correspondence to the original Hebrew text as possible, 
while others make many adjustments in order to 
communicate the sense of the text to their readers. 
Therefore, before we can use one of these translations as a 
witness to the Hebrew text, we must first retrovert the 
translation back into Hebrew. And in order to do that, we 
must understand as much as possible about how the 
translator worked and what kinds of changes he might have 


made in the text. After our survey of the Greek Septuagint, 
Aramaic targums, Syriac Peshitta, and Latin Vulgate (in 
approximate chronological order), we will discuss this 
challenge and how we can respond to it. 


Greek Septuagint 


History/Origin 


The Septuagint is the most important of the ancient 
versions because it is the earliest known translation of the 
OT and because it reflects more significant deviations from 
the MT than all other textual witnesses combined.’ The 
name refers sometimes to the original translation of the OT 
into Greek and sometimes to the entire collection of later 
Greek translations and revisions that compose a distinct 
canonical shape. It is abbreviated LXX (for the seventy 
scholars who supposedly made the original translation of 
the Pentateuch) or G (for Greek). 

When the people of Israel were scattered at the time of 
the Babylonian exile in the sixth century BCE, many found 
their way to Egypt and became permanent residents there. 
By the middle of the fourth century BCE, when Alexander 
the Great conquered the known world, there was a 
noticeable population of Jews concentrated in Alexandria, 
on the Mediterranean coast.? They spoke Koine Greek, the 
common language, which had developed from Classical or 
Attic Greek and had become dominant because of increased 
Hellenization and the influence of Alexander's conquest. 

An ancient document called the Letter of Aristeas 
explains in great detail how the Greek OT came to be. It 
tells the story of King Ptolemy II of Egypt who instructs his 
librarian in Alexandria to collect all the books in the world, 
even a translation of the Jewish law. At the request of the 
king, Aristeas goes to Jerusalem and asks Eleazar the high 
priest for assistance. Six worthy men from each tribe (a 


total of seventy-two) travel to Egypt and are well received. 
They are isolated on an island and given everything that 
they need for their work. After only seventy-two days, they 
complete their translation, and when their individual 
renderings are compared, they agree on every word! 
Although this account was accepted as historical in 
antiquity? many of the details are undoubtedly only 
legends. Nevertheless, certain historical facts may be 
gleaned from the letter. These include the location 
(Alexandria, Egypt), the time (during the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, 285-246 BCE), the initial extent (the 
Pentateuch), the parties involved (the Jews), and the nature 
of the effort (an officially sanctioned effort aimed at 
synagogue worship and instruction).? The translation was 
probably not made at the request of a royal librarian, but to 
serve the needs of the Jewish community living in 
Alexandria who needed a copy of the Scriptures in their 
own language.? Following the Pentateuch, the rest of the 
OT was translated in stages between the third century BCE 
and the first century BCE. Sometimes more than one 
translator worked on a particular book. There is evidence 
that later translators used the Greek Pentateuch as a kind 
of dictionary in order to determine Greek equivalents for 
certain Hebrew words. Scholars refer to this initial 
translation as the Old Greek (OG) in order to distinguish it 
from the later translations and revisions that became a part 
of the Septuagint tradition. 

Those who received and used this original translation 
(OG) were aware of obvious differences from the 
standardized Hebrew text. Therefore, some sought to 
"correct" the Greek text toward the protomasoretic text so 
that the two would correspond more fully. Others created 
new Greek translations in an attempt to represent the 
Hebrew text more faithfully than the original translation 
had done. The evidence for these revisions and translations 
is fragmentary and consists of quotations preserved in the 


church fathers or talmudic literature, fragments found in 
the Cairo Genizah, remnants in Origen’s Hexapla (see 
below), and marginal notes in Septuagint manuscripts.’ In 
addition, distinguishing between revisions and new 
translations is sometimes difficult. 


Kaige 

One of the earliest of these translations/revisions is called 
kaige for its characteristic translation of the Hebrew word 
03 (also) or nx (and also) with the Greek phrase xoi ye (kai 
go). The kaige revision also wrote out the tetragrammaton 
(God's covenant name, YHWH) in the Paleo-Hebrew script 
rather than translating it into Greek. It dates to the late 
first century BCE or the early first century CE, and 
constitutes a revision of the Old Greek translation in the 
direction of conformity with the protomasoretic text. This 
revision is sometimes called kaige-Theodotion because of 
its shared readings with Theodotion (see below). 

In time, the Septuagint came to be adopted by the 
Christian churches. Since it was often used in debates 
between Christians and Jews, it came to be viewed with 
suspicion by the latter. This led, in the course of the second 
century CE, to the production of three rival Greek 
translations that each bore a different relationship to the 
original Septuagint. 


Aquila (Siglum a) 


The earliest of these rival versions (ca. 150 CE) was 
produced by Aquila, a Jewish proselyte and disciple of 
Rabbi Akiva. The most noteworthy characteristic of his 
version is its extreme literalness. He translates the same 
Hebrew word with the same Greek word, even if the word 
is not really appropriate in the context, and preserves the 
same word order as the Hebrew text. This sometimes 
obscures the meaning of the text in Greek.? Aquila's 


translation is so literal that it is often not understandable 
without knowledge of the Hebrew text upon which it is 
based.’ It may have been intended as an aid to exegesis 
(perhaps for those with a limited knowledge of Hebrew) 
rather than as a useful translation.'? 


Symmachus (c) 


Symmachus was a Samaritan who converted to Judaism 
and worked at the end of the first century CE." He 
probably based his work on that of Aquila, but he is much 
more versatile in his use of vocabulary in order to 
communicate clearly in Greek. Symmachus adapts Hebrew 
idioms to Greek usage and does not always use the same 
Greek word to translate each occurrence of a particular 
Hebrew word. He may have been attempting to avoid the 
absurdities of Aquila's version and to create something 
much more readable."* 


Theodotion (0) 


The third rival version of the second century CE was 
produced by Theodotion.? He came from Ephesus in Asia 
Minor and was also a convert to Judaism. Theodotion 
worked at the end of the second century CE and produced 
a version located between Aquila and Symmachus in terms 
of formal correspondence to the Hebrew text (see fig. 4.1 
below). He often leaves difficult Hebrew words and 
constructions untranslated. Some of Theodotion's 
distinctive readings were known long before he lived. 
Therefore, it is likely that he was updating the kaige 
revision mentioned above. For this reason, and due to 
confusion and uncertainty of the relationship, some 
scholars reject this as a distinct translation and refer to it 
as kaige-Theodotion.'* 


Origen's Hexapla 


The next major stage in the history of the Greek OT was a 
logical one given the preceding history. At the end of the 
second century there were (at least) four competing Greek 
versions of the OT. Origen, one of the most important 
theologians in the Eastern church, was born in Alexandria, 
Egypt and was active in the middle of the third century CE. 
Aware of differences between the Greek and Hebrew texts, 
he set out to bring order and understanding to the 
confusing array of competing textual witnesses and to 
produce an edition that would account for those 
variations." His work resulted in the massive volume 
known as the Hexapla. When originally completed, the 
Hexapla ran to some six thousand pages in fifty volumes.!? 
In his Letter to Africanus, Origen writes that his aim was 
primarily apologetic. He created the Hexapla so that "in 
discussion with Jews, Christians do not quote passages not 
to be found in their Scriptures and so that Christians, in 
turn, could also use what was to be found in Jewish 
manuscripts even though not in their own.” 

The Hexapla was a six-column work in which the existing 
Greek versions could be compared with the Hebrew text 
that was current in Origen's time. The arrangement was as 
follows. The first column was the Hebrew text. The second 
column was a transliteration of the Hebrew text in Greek 
letters. The third column contained Aquila's version, the 
fourth Symmachus's, the fifth Origen's own revision of the 
Septuagint text, and the final column Theodotion's version. 
Origen's fifth column contained obelus symbols in the text 
to mark readings that were found in the Greek version but 
not the Hebrew, and asterisk symbols for omissions from 
the Greek that were in the Hebrew. This revision of the 
Greek text was so significant that it "dominated the 
subsequent history of the [Septuagint]."!? 


Figure 4.1 
Character of the Greek Versions 
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In spite of the importance of Origen's work, today we 
only have fragments of partial copies.'’ It can be consulted 
in the classic edition by Frederick Field.*° 


Luc 


Lucian (G ) 


The most important revision after the Hexapla is 
traditionally associated with Lucian of Antioch, who was 
martyred in 312 CE.” This revision was a stylistic update of 
an existing Greek text that was not Origen's edition in the 
fifth column of the Hexapla. Like Theodotion, it contains 
distinctive readings that were known long before Lucian 
lived in the fourth century. We call this earlier Greek text 
proto-Lucian. The Lucianic revision tends to fill in gaps in 
the Greek text (in comparison with the Hebrew MT), adds 
clarifying elements, and corrects grammatical difficulties. 
It is a full text, and less woodenly literal than the previous 
translations and revisions (see fig. 4.1). 


Figure 4.2 
Textual History of the Greek Versions 
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Only the complexity of the textual history of the Greek versions is certain. This diagram illustrates 
one possible reconstruction. 

Source: Karen H. Jobes and Moisés Silva, Invitation to the Septuagint, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Academic, 2015), 49. 


Therefore, there were five stages in the development of 
the Septuagint as a group of Greek translations. First, 
there was an original translation (Old Greek) of the 
Pentateuch and then the rest of the OT. Second, there were 
early revisions of the Greek text (proto-Lucian and kaige- 
Theodotion). Third, the translations/revisions of Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion were completed. Fourth, 


Origen included the preceding work along with his own 
revision in the Hexapla. Finally, Lucian completed a new 
revision (see fig. 4.2). The Septuagint “was produced by 
many people unknown to us, over two or three centuries, 
and almost certainly in more than one location. 
Consequently, the Greek OT does not have the unity that 
the term the Septuagint might imply."^ 


Character 


We have already described some aspects of the character 
of the Septuagint tradition in the preceding description of 
its origin and development. The translation was created by 
various translators with different backgrounds and 
training. Perhaps some of them knew Hebrew better than 
others. They translated differently in different genres such 
as legal or narrative. And they adjusted their approach 
according to their purpose. For example, in a liturgical text 
they might translate in an archaic style, avoiding colloquial 
language. But in educational texts they were motivated to 
communicate clearly and to smooth out difficulties.** This 
means that we should consider each book of the Greek 
Septuagint on its own without assuming that its character 
is consistent throughout. 

Sometimes, the difference between the Septuagint and 
the MT is limited to minor differences in spelling or in the 
reading of one Hebrew letter. The Greek translators were 
working from unvocalized Hebrew texts and were 
continually required to make interpretive decisions. The 
Greek translation represents the way that the translator 
understood his Hebrew source text, and quite often there 
were ambiguities. The vocalization tradition in the 
Septuagint commonly differs from that of the Masoretes 
hundreds of years later. 

In addition, in a few places the Septuagint tradition 
witnesses to major differences from the MT. For example, 


the Greek version of Jeremiah is one-eighth shorter, and the 
contents of the book are in a different order.*? Emanuel Tov 
discusses twenty-three of these major differences in the 
Greek tradition, including longer or shorter texts and 
different arrangements.*° 

Our early manuscript evidence for the Septuagint 
consists of early fragments and papyri. We have discovered 
two fragments of the Septuagint at Qumran. 4QLXXDeut 
contains only a few words of Deut. 11:4. 4AOLXXLev 
contains a free translation of Lev. 26:2-16.*’ Papyri from 
the second century BCE to the fourth century CE contain 
parts of books from the pre-Hexaplaric period.?? 

Our most complete manuscripts of the Septuagint are 
codices from late antiquity into the medieval period. Until 
the ninth century CE, they were written in large capital 
Greek letters (uncials) without any word division (scriptio 
continua). From the ninth century to the sixteenth century 
they were written in a common cursive script 
(minuscules).?? The three most important codices are 
Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, and Alexandrinus: 


Codex Vaticanus (B) 


Codex Vaticanus is our most important witness to the text 
of the Greek Septuagint before the revisions. It is from the 
fourth century CE and contains the complete text of the 
OT.°° 


Codex Sinaiticus (8) 


Also from the fourth century, Sinaiticus was discovered at 
St. Catherine's Monastery in the Sinai Peninsula in Egypt.’ 
It contains parts of Genesis, Numbers, Joshua, Judges, 

1 Chronicles, Ezra-Nehemiah, Esther, and most of the 
Prophets and Poetic books.?? 


Codex Alexandrinus (A) 


This fifth-century codex is almost complete; it lacks some 
of 1 Samuel and the Psalms. It was originally from the 
library in Alexandria, from which it gets its name. Because 
it is a mixed text—some of it close to Vaticanus and some 
Hexaplaric—Ernst Wurthwein urges caution when using it 
for textual criticism.” 


Evaluation of Usefulness 


The Septuagint is one of our most important witnesses to 
the text of the OT for several reasons. First, unlike the 
Qumran scrolls, it is complete and contains the text of the 
entire OT.** 

Second, because the original Old Greek translation was 
made so early, it witnesses to a Hebrew source text before 
the standardization of the Hebrew tradition. Until the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls at Qumran, we could not 
be sure that the differences between the Septuagint and 
the MT really indicated variant readings rather than 
changes that arose in the transmission and translation of 
the Septuagint. We now know that many of the differences 
in the Septuagint were present in Hebrew texts of the 
Second Temple period. Tov writes, "When turning to the 
background of this situation, the assumption is unavoidable 
that the Hebrew scrolls used for the Greek translation were 
valuable, authoritative, and sometimes more ancient than 
[(proto-)MT].”* Therefore, the Septuagint is one of our 
most important witnesses to the text of the OT. It has a 
greater number of textual variants than all other 
translations put together.^? 

Natalio Fernández Marcos argues that the Septuagint is 
so important that we dare not privilege the MT. He writes, 
"the Greek Bible contains genuine, textual and literary 
variants from the Hebrew to the extent that we have to 
respect both traditions [i.e., the Septuagint and the MT], 
without trying to reduce or adjust one to the other." 


Editions 
Gottingen 

The best critical edition of the Septuagint is the 
Gottingen edition.?? This is an eclectic text that attempts to 
reconstruct the earliest form of the Septuagint translation. 
It also provides readings of the revisions and other edited 
forms in the Greek tradition. There are two apparatuses: 
the first contains readings from Greek texts such as 
uncials, papyri, and minuscules; the second apparatus 
contains other Greek versions such as the revisions, 
including the Hexapla. So far, twenty-three volumes of the 
series have appeared.*® 


Rahlfs (1935) 


Knowing that the Gottingen edition would not be 
complete for the entire Bible for many years, Alfred Rahlfs 
had the foresight to publish an editio minor.^ This is a 
smaller edition which covers the entire text of the OT, but 
with a less complete critical apparatus. It is an eclectic text 
based on Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, and Alexandrinus, but it 
rarely departs from Vaticanus. Würthwein evaluates the 
text as reliable due to Rahlfs's careful scholarship and good 
intuition, but the critical apparatus is inadequate, 
especially since it was published before the discovery of the 
Qumran scrolls.* This edition was revised and improved by 
Robert Hanhart in 2006. 


MT-LXX Parallel (CATSS) 


The major Bible software programs—BibleWorks, 
Accordance, and Logos—have differing versions of a 
module that presents an aligned text of the Hebrew MT and 
the Greek Septuagint.** The Hebrew and Greek texts are 
arranged in order to indicate each translation segment, 
allowing the user to see easily each Hebrew word or phrase 


and its corresponding Greek translation.^ In addition, the 
text contains notes and retroversions from Emanuel Tov 
that explain some of the differences between the Hebrew 
and Greek. 


New English Translation of the Septuagint (2007) 


The NETS is a new translation of the Septuagint into 
English.** The English is intentionally patterned after the 
NRSV English translation of the Hebrew so that the two 
versions can be compared to get a sense of how the 
Septuagint and MT differ.* It is available online.*® 
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Aramaic Targums 


History/Origin 


Following the Babylonian exile, when Aramaic was the 
lingua franca in Palestine and in the East, Jews slowly 
began losing their knowledge of Hebrew. By the turn of the 
era, they were increasingly unable to understand the Torah 
and the Prophets when they were read aloud in the 
synagogue. Rather than create a translation that would 
replace the Hebrew text (as the Greek Septuagint was 
intended to do), the rabbis instead elected to accompany 
the reading of the Hebrew text with translation in Aramaic. 
These Aramaic translations were given the name “targum” 
(05^), a word that originally referred to a translation in 
any language but came to be used specifically for biblical 
translations in Aramaic.*’ 

The original intention and official directive were that the 
targum would be only oral. One reader would stand at the 
front of the synagogue and read the Hebrew text from the 
open scroll. Then a second man would translate into 
Aramaic. Because all translation involves interpretation of 
what the source text means, the translators took the 
opportunity to interpret the OT according to the theology 
and practices of rabbinic Judaism. The two different 
languages kept the text and the interpretation distinct and 
allowed the translators to be quite creative in their 
renderings while the original Hebrew text remained intact. 
Therefore, the targum functioned not only to render the 
linguistic meaning of the biblical text but also to provide a 
guide to its contemporary meaning. For many, the Aramaic 
translation became their scripture, for it was all that they 
could understand.*® Later these translations came to be 


written down (or perhaps some were originally composed 
in written form). Targums were created for each of the 
books of the OT except for Ezra and Daniel. One 
explanation for these exceptions is that Ezra and Daniel 
contain significant sections of Aramaic, so perhaps they did 
not require translation.^? 

Our earliest evidence of targums, albeit only fragmentary, 
comes from the Qumran scrolls in the Judean Desert. 
4QtgLev comes from the second to first centuries BCE, and 
4QtgJob and 11QtgJob come from the first century CE.” We 
do not know when targums were first created, but Jewish 
tradition associates the beginnings of this process of giving 
an oral rendering of the Hebrew Scriptures with the time of 
Ezra in the postexilic community (Neh. 8:8). 


Character 


Flesher and Chilton argue that the base translations of 
the targums are quite literal and follow the Hebrew 
original text closely. They write, "In the vast majority of 
their passages, Targums present a translation that 
recreates anywhere from 85-100 percent of the original's 
linguistic information—in particular, its grammatical 
information.”°' But interwoven throughout this literal 
translation are additions, updates, and harmonizations that 
reflect the theology and views of mainstream, classic 
rabbinic Judaism and the world of Oral Torah. The rabbis 
taught (and still teach) that when God gave the Written 
Torah to Moses at Mount Sinai, he also gave him the 
authoritative interpretation of the Torah, or Oral Torah, 
which was to be passed down through the generations.? 

Targums make a number of characteristic adjustments to 
the text. Sometimes, a targum fills in exegetical details. In 
Gen. 4:8 the Hebrew text says that Cain spoke to his 
brother Abel and then rose up to kill him. But what was his 
motivation? Targum Neofiti contains a lengthy expansion at 


this point in which Abel and Cain get into an argument 
about the nature of divine justice and whether there is 
punishment for the wicked. As the argument becomes more 
intense, Cain rises up and kills his brother.” Targums also 
update the text in accordance with specific religious 
practices. For example, in the Hebrew MT, Exod. 34:26 
commands the reader not to "boil a young goat in its 
mother's milk." But Targum Neofiti translates, "you shall 
not boil, and you shall not eat flesh with milk, mixed 
together." This rendering significantly widens the scope of 
the law to include all meat mixed with dairy, reflecting the 
rabbinic dietary rules (kashrut).°* Targums also update 
geographical references, remove anthropomorphisms in 
which human imagery is used of God, and attempt to 
rehabilitate the reputation of characters that the text casts 
in a bad light.°° If the Hebrew text is ambiguous and could 
mean two different things, sometimes a targum will simply 
translate both possibilities (i.e., a double translation). Very 
frequently, targums also attempt to maintain God's 
transcendence by using the idea of his Memra (or word) as 
a mediator between himself and humanity. For example, in 
Hosea 7:13 where the Hebrew MT has "they rebelled 
against me," Targum Jonathan translates "they rebelled 
against my Memra." 

The targums are divided into two groups, Palestinian and 
Babylonian, reflecting the regions where they were used. 
The Palestinian targums to the Pentateuch come from the 
late second and early third centuries CE. They are written 
in Jewish Palestinian Aramaic (JPA), which was used in 
northern Palestine. The Palestinian targums contain 
significant creative and interpretive expansions of the 
biblical text. 

Targum Neofiti (T). MS Vatican Neofiti is the only 
complete Palestinian targum of the Pentateuch. It was 
discovered in 1956 in a manuscript dating from 1504 or 


slightly later.°° It has probably been altered in the course of 
scribal copying since its original production.? 

Fragment Targum II, III (T). This targum is fragmentary 
and does not include the entire Pentateuch, but not 
because some of it was lost. Rather, only selections of the 
Hebrew text were ever translated and then grouped in 
collections. 

Targums from the Cairo Genizah. The oldest known 
manuscript remains of the Palestinian targums were 
discovered in the Cairo Genizah. These remnants from 
more than seventeen different manuscripts evidence far 
fewer scribal errors and emendations than Targum 
Neofiti.°® 

The Babylonian targums were written in Jewish Literary 
Aramaic (JLA), a dialect used in Palestine between 200 BCE 
and 200 CE.?? The two most important of these translations, 
Targum Ongelos and Targum Jonathan, have relatively 
fewer expansions and additional material in comparison 
with the Palestinian targums. They were originally 
composed in Palestine and were then edited and used in 
Babylonia. 

Targum Ongelos (T^). Targum Ongelos is a complete 
translation of the entire Pentateuch and was the official 
targum of Babylonia. It was created in the first, third, or 
fifth century CE.® It follows the plain sense of the Hebrew 
text but has many exegetical elements in poetic sections.” 
Unlike the Palestinian targums, Ongelos was copied and 
transmitted in a way analogous to how the Masoretes 
transmitted the MT, with absolute precision even in the 
preservation of unusual readings. 

Targum Pseudo-Jonathan (T^). This is a complete 
manuscript of the Pentateuch that integrated elements 
from Targum Ongelos. It was originally, incorrectly, 
identified as Targum Jonathan. When this was corrected in 
the eighteenth century, its name was changed to Pseudo- 
Jonathan.9? 


Targum Jonathan (T’).™ This targum is ascribed to 
Jonathan ben ‘Uzziel, a pupil of Hillel the Elder. It was 
created at the end of the first century CE in Palestine and 
revised in the fourth century in Babylonia. It generally 
resembles Ongelos and contains the text of the Former and 
Latter Prophets.^ 

The Writings, or third part of the Jewish biblical canon, 
do not neatly fall into the Palestinian or Babylonian 
categories. They are written in a third, recently recognized 
dialect of Aramaic called Late Jewish Literary Aramaic 
(LJLA). These targums were composed at different times 
and by different people and vary greatly in their character. 
Table 4.1 contains a summary of the major targums. 


Table 4.1 
Significant Aramaic Targums 

Pentateuch Ongelos (Babylonian) 

Neofiti (Palestinian) 

Pseudo-Jonathan (Babylonian) 

Fragment Targum (Palestinian) 

Fragments in Cairo Genizah 
Prophets ‘Targum Jonathan (Babylonian) 


Writings Various unaligned targums available (except for 
Daniel and Ezra-Nehemiah) 


Evaluation of Usefulness 


The use of the targums for textual criticism is complex 
because of their paraphrastic and interpretive character. 
Although the basic translation might be quite literal, the 
many expansions and harmonizations make it difficult to 
reconstruct the Hebrew source text. In order to do this, we 
must evaluate the translation character of each targum and 
learn to distinguish between readings that are present in 


the underlying Hebrew and those that have been inserted 
by the translator in the service of his interpretive and 
theological agenda. 

However, Tov argues that all of the targums reflect the 
medieval form of the MT anyway. As we mentioned above, 
by this time the MT was highly standardized. This means 
that even aside from the challenges of their expansive 
nature, the targums typically do not contain significant 
variant readings distinct from the MT. 


Editions 


Sperber 


The standard edition of the Babylonian targums is the 
four-volume work by Alexander Sperber, which was 
reprinted in one volume in 2004.*’ It contains Targum 
Onqelos (Pentateuch) and Targum Jonathan (Former and 
Latter Prophets), but the Writings are not included in the 
one-volume edition. Textual variants are presented in two 
apparatuses. The upper apparatus contains only variants in 
vocalization. The lower apparatus lists all textual deviations 
from the manuscripts upon which the edition is based. 
Sperber has been criticized for his selection of manuscripts 
and the critical apparatus. Würthwein, for example, states 
that the edition "can no longer be recommended without 
reservation" for these reasons.°® However, in the preface to 
the edition, Gordon writes that Sperber has represented 
the consonantal text accurately, and most of the errors 
concern vocalization.9? 


Other Targum Editions 


Other significant editions of Babylonian and Palestinian 
targums include the following: "? 


Clarke, Ernest G., ed. Targum Pseudo-Jonathan of the 
Pentateuch: Text and Concordance. Hoboken, NJ: Ktav, 


1984. 

Diez Macho, Alejandro, ed. Neophyti 1: Targum 
Palestinense Ms. de la Biblioteca Vaticana. 6 vols. 
Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 
1968-79. 

Klein, Michael L. The Fragment-Targums of the Pentateuch 
according to Their Extant Sources. 2 vols. Rome: 
Pontifical Biblical Institute Press, 1980. 

— ——. Genizah Manuscripts of Palestinian Targum to the 
Pentateuch. Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College, 1986. 

McNamara, Martin J., ed. The Aramaic Bible: The Targums. 
22 vols. Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1987-2007. 


The multivolume Aramaic Bible is a helpful English translation, 
providing notes on the text and the rationale for certain renderings. 


For Further Study 


Introductions 
Beattie, D. R. G., and M. J. McNamara, eds. The Aramaic 
Bible: Targums in Their Historical Context. Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1994. 
Flesher, Paul V. M., and Bruce Chilton. The Targums: A 
Critical Introduction. Waco: Baylor University Press, 
2011. 


Lexicons 
Cook, E. M. A Glossary of Targum Onkelos according to 
Alexander Sperber's Edition. Studies in the Aramaic 
Interpretation of Scripture 6. Leiden: Brill, 2008. 
Jastrow, Marcus. A Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud 
Babli and Yerushalmi, and the Midrashic Literature. 2 
vols. 1903. Reprint, Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2006. 


Syriac Peshitta 


History/Origin 


Syriac is a late dialect of Aramaic used in ancient Edessa 
(in modern southeast Turkey) and the surrounding area. 
Edessa was a significant city on the trade routes, populated 
with a mixture of Greeks, Persians, Jews, and other 
minorities in addition to locals. The majority of the 
population was pagan, and about 10 percent was Jewish. It 
was so cosmopolitan that it was called the Athens of the 
East.” Perhaps because of its location, Edessa became a 
major center of the early Eastern church. It was most likely 
there that the Bible, both OT and NT, was translated into 
Syriac and called the Peshitta, meaning “simple” or 
"obvious." This name distinguished it from other Syriac 
versions such as the Syro-Hexapla, which had a very 
idiosyncratic and | iteral style. 

We do not know the exact date or circumstances of the 
translation. The OT must have been translated before the 
fourth century, when the Syriac church fathers Aphrahat 
and Ephrem quote from it. Most scholars place it in the 
first or second century CE. Internal evidence suggests that 
the translators were somehow connected to both Judaism 
and Christianity. The translation was made from Hebrew 
and sometimes reflects Jewish exegetical traditions." This 
suggests that the translators were Jewish since it would be 
very unusual for non-Jews to know Hebrew. On the other 
hand, the Peshitta was used and transmitted in the 
Christian church, and it appears to be uninterested in 
rabbinic dietary laws and other Jewish theological 
emphases. Therefore, Michael Weitzman has argued that it 
was created by nonrabbinic Jews who converted to 
Christianity.” 

The Peshitta was rejected by Jews because, like the 
Septuagint, it had become the Bible of the church. In 
addition, its particular renderings did not support dominant 
rabbinic interpretations.” But by the fifth and sixth 


centuries, new Syriac versions were being created 
(especially of the NT) because the Peshitta was not 
considered to be sufficiently “Christian” or sufficiently 
reflective of the Greek text traditions. 


Character 


In our discussion above, we mentioned that the Greek 
Septuagint is more literal or formally correspondent to its 
Hebrew source text(s), whereas the Aramaic targums are 
sometimes more expository and contain interpretive 
expansions. The Peshitta is more similar to the Septuagint 
in this regard in that it is essentially a literal translation, 
rendering each Hebrew word or phrase into Syriac without 
much additional comment. This approach suggests that the 
Peshitta was intended to serve as a replacement for the 
Hebrew OT rather than as a kind of commentary. 

It is likely that, like the Septuagint, the Peshitta was 
created by a number of different translators. They often 
add or omit conjunctions or prepositions in order to help 
the text flow smoothly. They simplify complex syntax, 
remove linguistic oddities, and choose Syriac words that 
seem appropriate in the context rather than attempting 
complete consistency. A few books in the Peshitta 
demonstrate some interest in supporting a particular 
theological agenda."? 

We have a number of Peshitta manuscripts from the fifth 
century CE. One of the oldest, containing most of the 
Pentateuch, is from 464 CE and was written in a monastery 
in Lower Egypt. Our earliest manuscript containing the 
entire OT is Codex Ambrosianus (abbreviated in the Leiden 
edition as 7a1) from the sixth to seventh centuries CE.” 


Evaluation of Usefulness 


Although the Peshitta is fairly literal in character, it is not 
as significant as the Septuagint for textual criticism 
because its Hebrew source text is quite similar to the MT. 
Because it was created in the first centuries of the Common 
Era, the Hebrew text was already becoming quite 
standardized at that time. Therefore, Tov groups the MT, 
targums, Syriac Peshitta, and Vulgate in what he calls the 
“MT+” group.” 

However, the Peshitta does reflect more textual variants 
than the targums or the Vulgate. In addition, the Peshitta, 
like the Septuagint, frequently reflects a different 
vocalization tradition than the MT. It also frequently agrees 
with the Septuagint and targums against the MT. 
Sometimes these agreements are simply “polygenesis,” 
which means that the three versions were translated in the 
same way by coincidence, but in other cases agreements 
against the MT may be evidence that the versions are 
witnessing to an actual textual variant. 


Editions 


International Organization for the Study of the Old 
Testament: Peshitta Institute, ed. The Old Testament in 
Syriac according to the Peshitta Version. Leiden: Brill, 
1972-. 


The first critical edition of the Peshitta is currently underway by the 
Peshitta Institute at the University of Leiden, Netherlands. This is 
essentially a diplomatic edition based on Codex Ambrosianus.79 Fourteen 
volumes have appeared in the series thus far. 


For portions of the OT not yet completed in the Leiden 
edition, the following noncritical editions are helpful: 


David, Clemens Joseph, ed. The Syriac Bible according to 
the Mosul Edition. 3 vols. Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias, 2010. 

Syriac Bible: Reprint of the 1826 Edition of the Peshitta by 
S. Lee. [London]: United Bible Societies, 1979. 


For Further Study 


Introductions 


Brock, Sebastian P. The Bible in the Syriac Tradition. 
Gorgias Handbooks 7. Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias, 2006. 
Dirksen, Peter B. “The Old Testament Peshitta.” In Mikra: 
Text, Translation, Reading & Interpretation of the 
Hebrew Bible in Ancient Judaism & Early Christianity, 
edited by Martin Jan Mulder, 255-97. 1988. Reprint, 
Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2004. 

Weitzman, Michael P. The Syriac Version of the Old 
Testament: An Introduction. Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1999. 


Concordance 


Borbone, P. G., ed. The Pentateuch. Vol. 1 of Concordance, 
which is part 5 of The Old Testament in Syriac. Leiden: 
Brill, 1997. 


Lexicons 


Payne Smith, R., and J. Payne Smith. Compendious Syriac 
Dictionary: Founded upon the Thesaurus Syriacus of R. 
Payne Smith. Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1998. 

Sokoloff, Michael. A Syriac Lexicon: A Translation from the 
Latin, Correction, Expansion, and Update of C. 
Brockelmann’s “Lexicon Syriacum.” Piscataway, NJ: 
Gorgias, 2009. 


Vulgate 


History/Origin 


Although Greek had been the lingua franca of the ancient 
world throughout the Second Temple period, the advance 
of Rome and its military and cultural power meant that 


Latin eventually became the dominant language of politics, 
literature, and religion. Once again, there was a need for 
new translations as one language gave way to another in 
society. 

Our first evidence of Latin translations of the Bible comes 
from the second century CE. Christian writers wrote and 
quoted Scripture in Latin, which they seem to have drawn 
from known Latin translations. Evidence indicates that 
there were multiple fragmentary and sometimes 
contradictory Latin versions during this early period.?? We 
use the name Old Latin (siglum OL) or Vetus Latina to refer 
to these original translations and to distinguish them from 
the Vulgate. They were generally based on the Greek 
Septuagint.?! Thus their importance is greater for helping 
to determine the original text of the Greek OT than of the 
Hebrew.” 

As the Western church grew, and copies and revisions of 
the Old Latin multiplied, there was a need for one 
authoritative Latin version. Eusebius Hieronymus, whom 
we commonly know as Jerome, lived a life of asceticism and 
study and had a significant background in Greek and Latin 
literature. In a significant departure from his Christian 
contemporaries, he believed that if there was to be a truly 
accurate version of the OT, it should be based on the 
original Hebrew text (hebraica veritas). As he traveled 
through Palestine and settled in Bethlehem, he discussed 
the Hebrew text with Jewish teachers and became quite 
proficient in the language. Because of this, he was a 
careful, accurate translator with sensitivity to Hebrew 
philology and the differences between Hebrew and Latin.* 
Between 390 and 405 CE, Jerome made a fresh translation 
of the OT based on the Hebrew text. It was eventually 
called the Vulgate, meaning “common one.” 

At first, Jerome's work met with a hostile reception, 
partly because it was not based on the Greek Septuagint 
and partly because Jerome was receiving translation help 


from Jews who were accused of misinterpreting the 
Scriptures.** However, by the beginning of the seventh 
century CE the Vulgate was accepted on an equal basis 
with the Old Latin, and by the eighth and ninth centuries it 
superseded the Old Latin as the more accepted version. 
The Vulgate was adopted by the Roman Catholic Church as 
its official Bible at the Council of Trent in 1546. 


Character 


Among the ancient versions of the OT, the Vulgate is 
unique because it is the product of one man’s work rather 
than multiple translators. In addition, we have Jerome’s 
own statements about his translation philosophy, method, 
and the challenges that he faced. Even so, the character of 
the Vulgate is not uniform throughout. Rather, the 
approach varies from book to book.® 

Jerome translated the Hebrew text closely and carefully, 
but he also translated according to his own theological 
convictions. Some of his renderings demonstrate an 
eagerness to bring out christological connections in the OT 
text. Whenever the language was ambiguous or left room 
for a christological interpretation, Jerome took the 
opportunity to translate in a way that supported that 
nuance. According to one scholar, his “Christian faith 
proved the fundamental exegetical guide."?? At times, he 
used the same language as the Old Latin translations in 
order to leave church tradition intact.®’ 


Evaluation of Usefulness 


The Vulgate is important as a witness to the Hebrew text, 
but its importance is lessened by interference from the Old 
Latin throughout long periods and from the Septuagint.?? 
Even more significantly, because the Hebrew text was 
highly standardized by the fourth century, Jerome’s Hebrew 


source text was very similar to what would be the MT. This 
means that the Vulgate does not contain many important 
textual variants. It is important for the history of exegesis, 
especially when compared with Jerome’s commentaries on 
the Bible, but it is of limited value for textual criticism. 


Editions 


Pontifical Abbey of St. Jerome-in-the-City, ed. Biblia Sacra 
iuxta latinam Vulgatam versionem. Rome: Vatican Press, 
1926-. 


The most comprehensive critical edition of the Vulgate was 
commissioned by Pope Pius X in 1907 and has been in preparation by 
Benedictine monks. It is an eclectic edition8? and comprises eighteen 
volumes. 


Vercellone, C., ed. Biblia Sacra Vulgatae editionis Sixti V. et 
Clementis VIII. Pontt. Maxx. iussu recognita atque edita. 
Rome, 1861. 


In the nineteenth century, Pope Clement VIII commissioned an official 
version of the Vulgate for the Roman Catholic Church. It is not a critical 
edition, but it is influential. 


Weber, Robert, et al., eds. Biblia Sacra iuxta Vulgatam 
versionem. Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2007. 


There is an editio minor version of Biblia Sacra available in one volume. 
While it contains less information in the apparatus, according to Tov it 
actually represents a better text.90 


For Further Study 


Kedar, Benjamin. "The Latin Translations." In Mikra: Text, 
Translation, Reading & Interpretation of the Hebrew 
Bible in Ancient Judaism & Early Christianity, edited by 
Martin Jan Mulder, 299-338. 1988. Reprint, Peabody, MA: 
Hendrickson, 2004. 

Roberts, Bleddyn J. The Old Testament Text and Versions: 
The Hebrew Text in Transmission and the History of the 
Ancient Versions. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 
1951. 


Figure 4.3 
The Witnesses to the Old Testament Text 
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Source: Shemaryahu Talmon, “The Old Testament Text,” in The Cambridge History of the Bible, vol. 
1, From the Beginnings to Jerome, ed. Peter R. Ackroyd and Christopher F. Evans (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1970), 195. Reproduced with permission. 


Other Ancient Versions 


The scope of this book precludes any detailed discussion of 
other ancient versions of the OT. Information about these 
versions—Coptic, Ethiopic, and Armenian—can be found in 
various sources.?' These are all “daughter” translations 
made from the Septuagint, and therefore they are only of 
indirect usefulness for establishing the text of the Hebrew 
Bible.” The Arabic translation of Saadia Gaon (882-942 


CE) was based on the Hebrew text. It is the last of the 
ancient translations and the first medieval translation.?? 
Figure 4.3 contains one view of the history of the OT text. 


Translation and Textual Criticism 


In the introduction to this chapter, we mentioned that the 
ancient translations of the Bible are significant because 
they witness to the state of the Hebrew text long before the 
Masoretes wrote their codices in the Middle Ages. As we 
have surveyed these different translations, we have noted 
that they each have their own textual history and character. 
In some cases, there were multiple translators for each 
version, each with their own idiosyncrasies and different 
approaches, working in different parts of the canon. We 
must understand the implications of these distinctives for 
textual criticism and think about how to overcome them if 
we are to avoid errors in identifying and weighing textual 
variants. 

It is important to remember that when we use an ancient 
translation as a textual witness, our goal is actually to 
uncover the Hebrew source text behind the translation (see 
fig. 4.4). 

We begin by comparing the version (e.g., the Greek 
Septuagint or an Aramaic targum) with the MT. In figure 
4.4, the version is in a triangle to indicate that it is ina 
language other than Hebrew. In making this comparison 
between the version and the MT, we are seeking to discover 
whether the version contains any variant readings— 
readings different from the MT—that might help us 
establish the earlier Hebrew text. Therefore, in comparing 
the version and the MT, we are actually attempting to 
uncover the Hebrew source text of the version and to make 
the comparison between it and the MT (labeled line 2). 


Figure 4.4 
Translations and Their Hebrew Source Texts 
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The challenge in uncovering the Hebrew source text of 
the version is that changes were introduced in the 
translation process (labeled line 1). First, the two 
languages have different syntax, vocabulary, and cultural 
associations. For example, as a Northwest Semitic 
language, Hebrew verbs occur in various binyanim (or 
stems) indicating transitivity, mood, and lexical meaning. 
Greek does not have any binyanim, so a Greek translator 
must decide how to render those nuances in a completely 
different language structure. On the other hand, Syriac 
does have binyanim quite similar to Hebrew, but while 
Hebrew verbs indicate aspect, Syriac verbs indicate tense. 
Therefore, a translator of the Peshitta needed to find new 
ways to represent the verbal nuances in a tense system. 

Translators also introduce unintentional errors into their 
translations. Sometimes they misread the Hebrew text, 
much like scribes (see chap. 6). Sometimes they read the 
Hebrew text correctly but misunderstand or misinterpret 
its meaning, so that when they translate, they create a new 
reading. 


Finally, translators introduce intentional changes in the 
translation process. Sometimes they make minor 
adjustments to “improve” the syntax, such as adding 
conjunctions or prepositions or harmonizing all of the verbs 
so that they agree with the context. Sometimes translators 
attempt to fix perceived grammatical errors in the Hebrew 
or remove theological problems. We saw in our discussion 
above that the targums attempt to maintain God’s 
transcendence and remove anthropomorphisms. 
Additionally, sometimes translators are very rigid in their 
word choice, consistently using one word in the target 
language to render every occurrence of a particular 
Hebrew word.” Other translators may freely use multiple 
words in the target language to render the same Hebrew 
word, depending upon what they perceive it to mean in the 
context. 


Figure 4.5 
The Circular Nature of Translation Analysis 
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When we make our comparison between the version and 
the MT, how do we know which differences developed in 
translation (i.e., line 1 in fig. 4.4) and which actually 
represent a variant reading in the underlying Hebrew (line 
2)? For the purposes of textual criticism, the former— 
differences in the version due to translation—are 
irrelevant. The only way to distinguish between these two 


possible causes of a difference between the translated 
version and the MT is to understand the translator’s usual 
behavior. For example, say we know that throughout the 
translation the translator freely adds words, but almost 
never omits words. If we encounter a situation where a 
word exists in the MT but not in the version, it is very likely 
that the word was not originally in the translator’s Hebrew 
source text, for we know that the translator does not 
usually leave things out. 

Normally, we would learn the translator’s usual behavior 
by comparing the translation with its source text. As we 
compare each word or phrase in the target text with its 
corresponding segment in the source text, we note 
similarities and differences and come to an understanding 
of what the translator typically does or does not do in a 
given situation. But you may have already guessed where 
we get into trouble: we do not have the source text of any 
of these ancient versions! Therefore, our only recourse is to 
use the MT as a substitute source text for the purposes of 
comparison. But the MT is certainly not the source text of 
any of these versions: it was created 700-1000 years later! 
This creates a circular problem. We are using the MT as a 
substitute source text... in order to create a profile of the 
translation . . . in order to determine which differences in 
the version were independent of the MT. How can we break 
this impasse (fig. 4.5)? 


Figure 4.6 
A Recursion Model for Translation Analysis 
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Translator tendency? In translator's source text? 


Gideon Toury addresses this problem by suggesting that 
one should work in a "helical" (or spiral) pattern.? In other 
words, we do not simply oscillate within this circular 
pattern, but we move forward as we gather more data. As 
an alternative analogy, we suggest the idea of recursion 
from computer programming. In recursion, the solution to a 
problem depends on solutions to subordinate problems. 
The computer "calls" itself. It runs, generates data, runs 
again with that data as its starting point, runs again, and so 
on.?? We can think about identifying the translator’s 
technique and the nature of the source text in the same 
way. We begin with a hypothesis (i.e., using the MTasa 
substitute source text), make comparisons, note the nature 
of differences, and then allow our conclusions about those 
differences to be the starting point of more comparisons. 
As we continue our work, we are developing a profile of the 
translator's tendencies and then constantly refining that 
profile as we make judgments about the nature of his 
source text (see fig. 4.6). 

It is clear, then, that we must consider the translator's 
approach to his task as a significant variable when using an 


ancient translation as a textual witness. Fortunately, there 
are some practical ways that we can proceed through these 
challenges. First, we can rely on the work of others. There 
have been numerous studies on the translation technique of 
various versions of different books of the Bible.” The text 
critic may consult these works and learn the general 
approach of the translator, the kinds of specific 
adjustments that he typically makes or does not make, and 
the relationship between his work and other versions. In 
addition, after much careful study, this detailed analysis 
puts scholars in a position to identify actual, significant 
textual variants. 

Second, careful work with a concordance is an important 
first step in establishing correspondences between Hebrew 
and the version, especially when dealing with lexical 
equivalents. Let’s look at an example. In Hosea 9:1, the 
Hebrew word jinx (prostitute’s fee) corresponds to the 
Greek óóyuaxa (gifts) in the Septuagint. In English, these do 
not seem like they are exactly the same. Does the Greek 
version (G) have a reading that is different from that of the 
MT or not? 


G MT 

You have loved "yén]cag nans You loved 

the prostitute's fee Sopata ngs — gifts 

on emt pi" upon 

all návta 72 every 

the threshing floors dAwva ni threshing floor 
of grain. oítov m of grain. 


The question we need to ask is: What is the typical Greek 
equivalent for Hebrew jinx in the OT? 


The easiest way to conduct this kind of search is to use 
Bible software. For example, in BibleWorks?? or 
Accordance,?? we can use a "Parallel Hebrew and LXX" 
module to conduct a search for the Greek equivalents of 
the Hebrew word jinx. The search reveals that the most 
common Greek equivalent for jinx is uío6cya (agreed upon 
price). Hosea 9:1 (our passage) is the only occurrence of 


ddua (gift) corresponding to jinx :'°° 


1 nns AÙTÓÇ 

1 nns &pxatoq 
1 JIN’ E8vav* 

1 nns dopa 

1 nns Mi60óc 
3 nx kat? 

3 nnN Ò 

7 nns uícOcyua 


“This is a proper noun. 

>The search results depend upon 
the way that the database has been 
tagged. These results contain some 
false hits, including a conjunction and 
the article. 


Because the use of óóya as a translation for nns is unusual 
and the translator could have used uío0oyua, we might 
conclude that either the Greek translator had something 
other than jinx in his Hebrew source text or that he has 
made an intentional adjustment here for sense. Perhaps he 
chose óua because, in his mind, this word brought out the 
sense of the Hebrew as he understood it. 

At this point, it might be instructive to conduct a reverse 
search of the Greek word õóua in Hosea 9:1. The results of 


this search indicate that the Greek translators frequently 
use óóya to translate the Hebrew word ninn (gifts) or other 
general words for "gift" rather than technical terms like 
nns (prostitute's fee). We conclude that this is probably a 
case in which the Greek translator simply made a 
translation decision. Perhaps he was avoiding the prostitute 
metaphor here. Or, perhaps he is intentionally linking 
Hosea's statement in 9:1 to the Lord's gifts that he had 
given to Israel. In any case, it seems likely that the 
translator thought that the Greek word óua made more 
sense in this context even though it was not the usual word 
that he might have used to translate jinx. It is less likely 
that there was a variant reading in the Greek translator's 
Hebrew source text. The Greek still has the same basic 
idea as the Hebrew, and the difference is a semantic 
nuance brought out in the choice of a specific Greek word 
to represent the Hebrew word. 

Bible software is a very powerful way to conduct these 
kinds of searches. However, there is a fairly steep learning 
curve with each software platform, and there are 
sometimes multiple ways to conduct the same type of 
search. This case from Hosea 9:1 is merely an example of 
the kinds of work that we can do to get behind the 
translation and to investigate what the translator was doing 
and how he may have handled his source text. 

An alternative to Bible software are concordances to the 
various versions. For example, the most important is the 
exhaustive concordance to the Septuagint by Edwin Hatch 
and Henry A. Redpath.'?' One begins by searching for a 
Greek word in the Septuagint. The concordance indicates 
every occurrence of that word, and each is labeled with the 
underlying Hebrew word to which it corresponds. These 
data indicate whether that particular lexical 
correspondence is frequent and typical or not. An appendix 
in the back of Hatch and Redpath is organized according to 


the underlying Hebrew words. Each word has a list of 
Greek words that translate it, which can in turn be 
investigated in the concordance. While the use of a 
concordance is considerably slower than using Bible 
software, for many it might be a good place to start 
because of its intuitive layout, simple mechanics, and lower 
initial investment. 


5 


Critical Editions of the Old 
Testament Text 


This chapter aims to familiarize the reader with the overall 
format of BHS, as well as the new edition currently in 
preparation, BHQ. The topics covered include page format, 
masoretic notations, and textual apparatus. 


Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia (BHS) 


Page Format 


The following discussion uses the two sample pages of 
BHS that are included as figures 5.1 and 5.2. Figure 5.1 
shows the text of Exod. 32:16-30 in BHS; figure 5.2 shows 
the page of BHS containing Num. 12:4-13:3. Note that odd- 
numbered pages are headed by the name of the OT book in 
Latin (box A in fig. 5.1), and even-numbered pages are 
headed by the name of the book in unpointed Hebrew 
letters (box A in fig. 5.2). On the opening page of all OT 
books, whether odd or even, the name appears in both 
Hebrew and Latin. 

There is an unpointed v in line 1 of figure 5.2 (box B), 
which indicates a closed paragraph (i.e., started after a 
short space in the same line). There is also an unpointed 5 
in line 15 and again in line 19 (boxes C); these two letters 
indicate the start of an open paragraph (i.e., started on a 
new line in ancient manuscripts). 


Figure 5.1 
Sample Left Page from BHS 
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Figure 5.2 
Sample Right Page from BHS 
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The large boxes marked D in the left margin of figure 5.1 
and the right margin of figure 5.2 enclose the Masorah 
Parva (small Masorah). (The Masorah Parva is always in the 
outer margin of BHS.) Immediately below the biblical text 
is box E, which encloses the register of the Masorah Magna 
(large Masorah). Note in figure 5.2 that this register begins 
with “Cp 12,” indicating that the following Masorah Magna 
entries deal with chapter 12 of the text. The Masorah 
Magna register is accessed by very small superscript 
numbers from entries in the Masorah Parva. The entries 
(Mm 904, etc.) refer to particular lists in the separately 
published volume of the Masorah Magna.’ 

Immediately below this Masorah Magna register is box F, 
which encloses the apparatus that lists textual variants. An 
introduction to the use of the textual apparatus will be 
given in the last section of this chapter. 

Finally, for the sake of completeness, note box G in the 
left margin of figure 5.2. These symbols refer to the 
liturgical divisions of the text. The large o with a special 
mark above it indicates the start of a seder (pl. sedarim), 
one of the 167 divisions of the Torah that were used in 
Palestinian circles for the public reading of the Torah in 
worship.’ Note that this large v is followed by two small 
Hebrew consonants within brackets and that each of these 
consonants has a small dot over it. These dotted Hebrew 
consonants indicate the number of the seder for that 
particular biblical book (in this case, Numbers). The 
numbering of the sedarim begins with 1 for each successive 
book. wis, the three consonants immediately below the v, 
indicate that a parashah also begins at this same point in 
the text. Babylonian Jews divided the Torah into fifty-three 
parashoth because it was customary to read the Torah in a 
year.’ Since there are about three times as many sedarim 
as parashoth, about every third seder coincides with a new 


parashah. On occasion, however, the (third) seder and the 
parashah do not begin at the same point.* 


Masoretic Notations 


The beginning or intermediate Hebrew student will find 
the Masorah Parva difficult to use, mainly because it is 
written in unpointed Hebrew or Aramaic and the style of 
writing is terse and abounds with abbreviations. The 
Masorah Parva contains important information, however, 
including ketiv-qere, hapax legomena (words occurring 
only once in the biblical text), and less common forms that 
can be exegetically significant. 

The eighth line down in figure 5.1 (the second line of 
v. 19) shows an example of a ketiv-qere. The fourth word in 
the line (T^) is a hybrid of consonants and vowels that do 
not necessarily correspond. The consonants represent the 
ketiv, but the vowels represent the gere. The ketiv is the 
consonantal text ivn. This could be read either itn 
(singular) or rn (plural, but written defectively). The 
vowels of the qere indicate that the reader should read the 
word as plural. Above the word there is a small circle, 
indicating that there is a notation in the Masorah Parva.’ If 
you look to the left, you will see that notation enclosed in 
box H. The lower half of the two-tiered reading on the right 
side of box H consists of the letter p with a dot over it. This 
abbreviation for &p (qere, “what is read") indicates that in 
the qere reading for rn, the vocalization implies the 
normal consonantal spelling vvn which would be the plene 
form. 

The rest of the note for this word in the Masorah Parva 
(box H: on n3 ñ ja 3n) reads "one [time] out of five [occasions 
where this word is] written defectively" (the letter n 
signifies the number 5).° The entire masoretic notation 
indicates that this case of ketiv-qere only deals with a 


spelling variant. Without the qualifying note, the text critic 
would have had to determine if the ketiv reflected a textual 
variant it (from his hand) or simply the spelling variant of 
the defectively written plural. 

The Masorah Parva also provides some statistical 
information, such as the number of occurrences of less 
common spellings. The note for a hapax legomenon in the 
Masorah Parva is the letter 5 with a small dot over it.’ A 
check of figure 5.1, verse 24, shows two words with circles 
over them, and in each case the note in the Masorah Parva 
shows a dotted >. This means that both words as written in 
this verse are unique in the OT. In verse 29 (fig. 5.1), there 
is a circle over the word nn. In the Masorah Parva, the 
letter n with a dot over it indicates that this form occurs 
eight times in the OT. In addition, this note also has a small 
superscript 29, directing our attention to the Masorah 
Magna (box E) below. There, we see that Masorah Magna 
601 will give us the specific references of those eight 
occurrences. To find this information, we must look in the 
compendium of the Masorah Magna by Weil.? 

You can see that the masoretic notations are not exactly 
"user friendly." They were designed as notes in the Hebrew 
codices by experts, for experts. However, with some 
practice, and a little help,? we may find that this 
information proves quite useful at times. 


Textual Apparatus 


At the bottom of the BHS page is the textual apparatus 
listing selected readings that do not appear in the 
Leningrad Codex, the text on which the BHS edition is 
based. When a single word in the text is discussed in the 
textual apparatus, the word is followed in the text by a 
superscript English letter." For example, the last word of 
verse 17 (fig. 5.1) has a note in the apparatus (box F). Two 


or more words in the text that are discussed as a group in 
the apparatus are bracketed by the same raised lowercase 
letter—the first raised letter preceding the first word of the 
group and the second following the last word of the group. 
Verse 22 (fig. 5.1) has an example of this kind of note. The 
last four words of the verse (x17 973 *» 017) are preceded and 
followed by a raised a and are discussed as a group in the 
textual note (see 22"' in box F) that gives a variant reading 
for these four words according to the Septuagint. In this 
case, the third word of the group (»33) also receives 
comment in the textual apparatus in a separate note 
(indicated by the letter b). 

When a raised letter precedes the first word of a verse 
and the same letter is not repeated later in the same verse, 
the note in the textual apparatus refers to the entire verse. 
An example of this kind of note is found in verse 16 (fig. 
5.2). Two vertical lines separate different textual notes in 
the apparatus, and notes for a subsequent verse are 
introduced by a bold verse number (raised letters for a new 
verse begin with the letter a). Notes that refer to a 
subsequent chapter are introduced by a bold Cp, followed 
by the chapter and verse number in bold (see the bottom of 
box F in fig. 5.2). A single textual note may sometimes be 
indicated by a combination of two letters. In Ps. 1:1, notes a 
and b are combined in the textual apparatus because the 
note refers to an inversion of the order of two elements of 
the Hebrew text as it is represented in the Syriac. Finally, a 
single letter may on occasion refer to two or more words of 
a single verse. In Exod. 34:14, the letter a is used for three 
words in succession: a verb, a noun, and an adjective. The 
note indicates that in each of the three cases the 
Septuagint reads a plural rather than a singular. 

Two major difficulties are involved in reading the textual 
apparatus of BHS. First, a number of symbols refer to a 
variety of manuscripts and printed editions from which 


variants are cited. Other symbols characterize the kind of 
variant information presented. A full list of these symbols 
may be found in BHS (xliv-l). For the purposes of this book, 
an abbreviated list of these symbols, and those found in 
BHO (see below), can be found in table 5.1. 


Table 5.1 
Selected Sigla Found in BHS and BHQ 


BHS BHQ Meaning of Symbol 

"m Smr Samaritan Pentateuch 

a a Aquila's Greek version 

A E Origen’s Greek revision/Quinta (the fifth 
column of the Hexapla) 

e e Theodotion's Greek version 

ospe bpp Origen’s Hebrew text/ó éBpattog 

o o Symmachus's Greek version 

— Akh Akhmimic version (Coptic); not used in 
BHS 

a — Arabic version; not listed in BHQ, fasc. 18, 
General Introduction and Megilloth 

B — Bomberg edition (ben Hayyim); not listed 
in BHQ, fasc. 18, General Introduction and 
Megilloth 

Bo Bo Bohairic version (Coptic) 

e M* Cairo Codex to the Prophets 

€ Gnz Hebrew fragments from the Cairo Genizah 

Ed(d) KRt Hebrew editions according to Kennicott, de 
Rossi, Ginsburg 

e G Septuagint/Old Greek 

Hier Hie Jerome 

K Men Ketiv 


iB M* Leningrad Codex 


BHS BHQ Meaning of Symbol 


£ La Old Latin (Itala) 

m M Masoretic Text 

Mm Mm Masorah Magna 

Mp Mp Masorah Parva 

Ms(s) KRt Medieval Hebrew manuscripts according 
to Kennicott, de Rossi, Ginsburg 

Occ — Western Masoretes; not used in BHQ 

Or — Eastern Masoretes; not used in BHQ 

Orig — Origen; not used in BHQ 

Q M'«4*9  Qere 

Q AQRuth* Qumran manuscripts 

S S Syriac 

Sa Sa Sahidic version (Coptic) 

€ T Targums 

Tiq Tiq Tiqqun sopherim 

soph soph 

D L Latin Vulgate 

+ it adds, they add 

+ the lemma, or its equivalent, plus the text 

after the sign constitutes the reading in 
question 

> > is omitted, is missing/is lacking 


tNot usually cited in BHQ but cited occasionally as part of characterizations 
of other readings; see BHQ, General Introduction, xiv. 


A second source of difficulty in reading the textual 
apparatus in BHS is that the text of the apparatus is 
written in an abbreviated form of Latin. Several works are 
available to help the beginning student deal with the Latin 
text of the BHS apparatus.'* Appendix A provides a key to 
most of the more important Latin abbreviations in BHS. 


Finally, it will be helpful to survey the general kinds of 
textual notes that appear in BHS. In the first place, many 
notes serve only to cite some peculiarity or idiosyncrasy of 
the Leningrad Codex. These notes may be of two types: 
those related to accents (Ps. 2:2, note b; Ps. 5:10, note c), 
and those related to differences in vocalization (Exod. 
35:32, note a). 

Next, there are notes about Hebrew manuscripts or 
ancient versions that offer an alternate reading. The 
simplest of these gives an alternate reading for a word or 
words in the text (Exod. 32:19, notes a and b; see fig. 5.1).? 
Others give a word or words constituting a plus in a 
manuscript or version (Exod. 32:18, notes a and b; see fig. 
5.1)."* Yet others indicate that certain manuscripts or 
versions have a minus of word or words of the Hebrew text 
(Exod. 32:29, note c; see fig. 5.1).^ 

Finally, some notes give the editor's suggestion for a 
certain text (the editor in these cases is the individual who 
was responsible for the preparation of a particular section 
of BHS; see page ii of BHS for a list of editors). The editor 
may suggest that a certain phrase is a gloss and should be 
deleted (Ps. 1:3, note b-b; Ps. 2:2, note a-a). In many of 
these instances, the editor's suggestion is unsupported by 
ancient manuscript evidence, and the student will do well 
to mark the subjectivity of the suggestion. A related type of 
editorial suggestion is found in poetic texts. Often a textual 
note will read "delete for metric reasons" (Ps. 5:4, note a). 
Most of these suggestions by the editors are literary in 
nature and are not really concerns of textual criticism. 

Overall, the textual apparatus in BHS is highly 
problematic.'^ The editors highlight versional evidence of 
insignificant variants and ignore significant variants. They 
often list evidence for a variant reading in such a way that 
it looks like there is a great deal of support, when in reality 
all of the versions listed are genetically related and depend 
upon each other. This might tempt the reader to the classic 


fallacy of counting evidence rather than weighing it. As 
mentioned above, the editors of BHS mix speculative 
literary emendations into the versional evidence, making it 
difficult for beginning students to sift and weigh what is 
plausible and what is not. There was no unitary policy in 
BHS from book to book; each editor decided how to lay out 
and deal with the text." Although BHS is still the best 
complete critical edition of the Hebrew OT, these examples 
urge us to be cautious in our use of the critical apparatus. 
See the commentary on the critical apparatus in the book 
of Ruth in chapter 8 below. 


Biblia Hebraica Quinta (BHQ) 


The Biblia Hebraica Quinta began to appear in 2004 with 
the publication of the fascicle of the Megilloth.'? This 
portion of the chapter will focus on the guiding principles 
of the new edition and will describe significant changes 
that have been introduced in the format of the edition. 


Guiding Principles 


BHQ continues the legacy of the earlier editions of Biblia 
Hebraica in offering an essentially diplomatic edition of a 
single masoretic manuscript rather than a reconstructed 
eclectic text. The base text for BHQ continues to be the 
Leningrad Codex.'? Obvious errors in the text of M' will be 
printed as they appear in the codex, and corrections will be 
noted in the apparatus. Departures from a "pure" 
diplomatic presentation of M' include the format: "texts 
judged by the editor to be prose are set in a single column, 
and texts judged to be poetry are set stichographically."?? 
Lists "are arranged on the pages of M' in a way that 
distinguishes them from surrounding prose," and they are 
represented in BHQ in a way that is as similar as possible 
to the format of the base text.” 


The twofold purpose of the critical apparatus in BHQ is 
“to present and evaluate the evidence for the text’s 
transmission.”** Evidence will be presented from other 
major Tiberian manuscripts, from all available pre-Tiberian 
Hebrew textual witnesses, and from all ancient versions 
that give evidence of independent knowledge of a Hebrew 
text. Variants will be included for cases that are judged to 
be significant for textual criticism and important for 
translation or exegesis.” Conjectural emendation will be 
presented in the apparatus only when it is the sole 
explanation of the extant readings in a particular case.” 

The second half of the purpose of the critical apparatus in 
BHO is the evaluation of the evidence that has been 
presented. This aims to determine when some reading 
other than the reading of the base text is to be preferred. 
All cases where the particular editor suggests that another 
witness contains the preferred reading will be discussed in 
the commentary to the textual apparatus. In the individual 
fascicles, this commentary is found in the latter part of the 
volume, but when the final, combined edition of the 
Hebrew text is published, this commentary will be 
presented in a separate volume or volumes. The editors of 
BHQ have performed an admirable service for users of the 
volume in their characterizations of readings in 
manuscripts and versions that do not necessarily indicate a 
different Hebrew source text. These characterizations are 
carefully defined in the introductory pages of each 
volume.” 


Significant Changes in the Format of BHQ 


There are a number of similarities to BHS in the page 
layout of BHQ. The text of M' continues to occupy the bulk 
of the page, and the Masorah Parva notes are in the outside 
margin of each page (see box B in fig. 5.3). The textual 
apparatus is likewise located at the bottom of each page 


(see box C in fig. 5.3). There are also a few minor changes. 
In BHQ the names of the books are given in unpointed 
Hebrew (even-numbered pages) and English (odd- 
numbered pages), and both names are given on the first 
page of each book (box A in fig. 5.3).*° The language of the 
apparatus is English, though it is abbreviated. This makes 
the apparatus much easier to use than decoding the Latin 
abbreviations in the apparatus of BHS. As with BHS, verse 
numbers have been added to the text of M'. For prose texts 
these verse numbers are found in the inner margin of each 
page, but unlike BHS they are not repeated within the line 
of text where a new verse actually begins (see text in fig. 
5.3). For poetic texts, the verse numbers are found at the 
right margin of each page. 

There are, however, a number of major changes in the 
layout/execution of BHQ that distinguish it from its 
predecessor. Chief among these is the manner in which the 
textual apparatus is accessed. In BHS the cases that are 
commented on in the apparatus are indicated by either a 
superscript letter or a pair of letters (see earlier discussion 
in this chapter). In BHQ these letters are no longer used. 
When readers consult the apparatus for a particular verse, 
they will see repeated the word or words of the base text 
that are the subject of the information to follow. The editors 
call this word or words the lemma. The lemma is followed 
first of all by a list of the ancient witnesses that agree with 
the base text. Following this the variant reading(s) are 
presented (see the apparatus entry for Ruth 1:1 in box C in 
fig. 5.3). Another change in BHQ is that each witness is 
presented in its own script rather than in transliteration, as 
was the case in BHS for most witnesses other than the 
Septuagint (see the testimony for Syriac evidence in the 
entry for Ruth 1:1 in box C in fig. 5.3). When all information 
has been given for a particular lemma, the apparatus marks 
this ending with a dark circle (9). Some cases in the 
apparatus are discussed more fully in the commentary 


section at the back of the fascicle. Such cases are marked 
at their conclusion in the apparatus by a special symbol 
(+f) 27 


Figure 5.3 
Sample Page from BHQ 


E RUTH nm 


in mi» ans OM? Ma U^ TPN PISA 3g] m most vy ma m 1 


«xU OW TID IW nx) NIT IN cava Syd mpm 

B DPY J7 Pm | MRT ag gi AYN OYA 770R 
TES non say vmm agint wa ATT on? maso 
mo [OW niigi wy OP RÉN Tg WA ep RY YI WR « 
simon wy awia oY ayan m mwa ny ABI Dns 
sapka TP) ww ngg asym Ti) ns omw- 
amagi niwa nyny `p agin "Je 20m HPD] en opm 
Wr bippn qo NSN) an? ng? nn? WY nw mm Tp ? 

momma] PINON mw? FVII D2) AY WHI ny nj nm 
ramsa VON a? TBR MDW D2 Di ny? my) NDS ATT 
SID? DUBN)mpes ny onyy WR Tol Hey nym Avy?» 

inwe JI? PWN] my^N MA TWX nom TNS OD? nyv 


MA 


wv 


Co 


se 


"WP : D 
10) ON 77 . DIAN T ("n VVI 2 PARA 3x7 "mm mm mo PUN PIS rn [1:1] 


1:1 ebbe vbw "»23 4QRuth" GM" (V) (T) | èv tH Kpivetv tods xpirác GI 

C cis än S (facil-synt) + e :32 W 4QRuth* 4QRuth” G~ V T | xai oi viol 
aùtoñ G S (implic) e 2 ag! 4QRuth* G S T | DJD 4QRuth" | ipse vocabatur V 
(transl) e J2B%R GMS v S TI "AfiuéAey Ge 72m G T 1 120 4QRuth* 
(assim-1:4?) | morabantur V (transl) | tass) S (transl) + e 3 AYI WRG VS 
T | vir eius La e 5 :ng^wo TID "372 4QRuth* V T | &xó rob avdpdc avri 
Kal dtd rv 600 viv aùts G S (harm-chron) + e6 MAY?) TI prec úo G (V) 
S è 7 T72 G V (T) | > La S-F e 8 "AVY GY T | >G S | V (indet) e 7AN G 
T | tov zarpóc abtac GM" (assim-cultur) | matris vestrae La V (assim-ctext) | 
patris vestri V“ (assim-cultur + assim-ctext) | ae S (assim-cultur + assim- 
ctext) e nby | Avy M'" | wy? M™ | G V S T (indet) e 9055 G V | foll 
cov G^ S (ampl) | foll ... 00 36 WN T (midr) + e 


A second major change in BHQ is that the Masorah Parva 
(Mp) is presented, like the base text, as an essentially 
diplomatic edition of the Mp contained in M' (see box B in 


fig. 5.3). Whereas BHS contains Mp notes that are not 
actually in the Leningrad Codex, BHQ is much more faithful 
in its representation of the actual Mp. As in BHS, so in BHQ 
the existence of a Mp note for a given word or words of the 
text is indicated by a small supralinear circle (circellus) or 
series of circles. The main change that has been introduced 
for the Mp is the supplying of the supralinear dot above 
Hebrew consonants that are clearly used to indicate 
numbers, even when this mark is lacking in the Leningrad 
Codex.?? 

A final major change in the new edition is that the 
Masorah Magna (Mm) is presented in full essentially as it is 
given in the base text (see box D in fig. 5.3). Two small 
changes from the form of the Mm in M' were made to assist 
the user. Chapter and verse numbers were introduced to 
identify the verse to which the Mm note refers, and a 
period-like symbol was added to separate simanim.^ In 
BHS the Mm was present only in a series of numbers 
referring to the Mm's presentation in a completely separate 
volume. The Mm is sometimes a fuller form of information 
that is also in the Mp, but in other cases it gives 
information where there is no corresponding Mp note. The 
huge advantage to users of BHQ is that the Mm notes are 
fully translated in the commentary section at the back of 
each fascicle. 

So there is continuity between BHQ and its predecessors 
in the Biblia Hebraica series, but there are also changes 
that serve to set BHQ apart as a significant new stage in 
the presentation of a critical edition of the Hebrew 
Scriptures that will serve students, pastors, and Bible 
translators in the twenty-first century. 


Comparative Examples from BHS and BHQ 


In this section the text and apparatus of BHS and BHQ for 
a number of passages from the biblical book of Ruth are 
reproduced. Following each pair of examples will be a short 
discussion of the differences in format and approach that 
each edition offers to the user. 


Ruth 1:1 
BHS Text and Apparatus! 
WR TA PRI ap) "n mosum wow mI 
Pv inis] Nan ain Twa 5 mmm onm man 
ia 
Cp 1,1 ** G* ¿v tÔ xpívew = vava; S om vav || °6(S) om "v | 


"Taken from K. Elliger and W. Rudolph, eds., Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia 
(Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1983), 1320. 


BHQ Text and Apparatus! 
vrs 7^ PNA app Doan Dey pa sm 
“AWA inUN) vin agin "TU3 WI? mim op» man 
MUR 


1:1 mawn vbw ta 4QRuth* GMs (V) (T) | £v tà xpivew tovds kpitas G | eis à S 
(facil-synt) 4? © :a*wv: 4QRuth? AQRuth^ GV* V T | xai oi viol aùtoô G S (implic) 


"Taken from J. de Waard et al., ed., Biblia Hebraica Quinta, fasc. 18 
(Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2004), 3. 

?lransliteration reads: bywmy dyn’. 

?This symbol indicates that the case is discussed in the commentary section 
at the back of the fascicle. 


The first thing to note is that both editions are dealing 
with the same basic issues in this passage.” But a more 
careful comparison of the two editions reveals some 
important differences. The information offered to the user 
in BHQ is much more complete than that offered by BHS. 


Pride of place belongs to the readings from Qumran where 
extant, but also more complete information is given for the 
Septuagint. BHS seems to indicate that the Septuagint 
reading is consistent throughout the tradition, but BHQ 
clearly indicates that some manuscripts support the 
reading of the MT.?! 

A further significant difference is noted in the direction 
that the two editions want to lead the user. BHS seems to 
be suggesting that the Septuagint reading points toa 
variant source text that read simply v&va instead of the 
MT's vbw wa. BHQ, in contrast, clearly views the majority 
reading of the Septuagint as involving a smoothing of what 
seemed to be a syntactical difficulty or anomaly. Further, 
the discussion of this case in the textual commentary 
clearly emphasizes that both the Septuagint and the Syriac 
seek to resolve this apparent syntactical difficulty, though 
each version does so in its own way. 

In relation to the final words of the verse, BHS indicates 
that the Septuagint and the Syriac have no equivalent for 
the MT word "v, "two." But there is an ambiguity in what 
they record. Are the editors simply making an observation 
that the Septuagint and Syriac omit "two," or are they 
recommending that the user eliminate the reference to 
"two" from the MT? BHQ resolves this ambiguity by clearly 
characterizing the Septuagint and Syriac readings as 
making what is explicit in the MT implicit in the versions. 
According to the editors of BHQ, the readings of the 
Septuagint and Syriac do not indicate a different source 
text for this passage that stands opposed to the MT. 


Ruth 2:2 
BHS Text and Apparatus! 
TURINI rU NITIS?N "pr ow Taxing MTNA) 


2m 2? n2 WN VPV TT RYAN WS IOS 0303 


No apparatus entry for this verse. 


"Taken from BHS, 1321. 


BHQ Text and Apparatus’ 
TYRIN) Ten NITIR Cbr nfawimn nih TAXA 
2D3'3? ng TANM YYU3 RYAN TW IN Dawa 
2 nep» M! (err) | nopos M^ MY * nawa M! (err) | iv?3933 M^ M” * 


"Taken from BHO, fasc. 18, 5. 


There are two minor issues to be noted here. BHS does 
not accurately represent the reading of the Leningrad 
Codex for this verse in relation to two words, nvp>xi and 


m53923.? The text of BHQ reads exactly as the Leningrad 


Codex does for the two words in question. In addition, 
BHS makes no reference to the readings of the Aleppo 
Codex (M^)? or the Cambridge University Library Add. Ms. 
1753 (M^). 


Ruth 2:14 
BHS Text and Apparatus! 
DEAT M728) B77 "V VARA np» ws rion 
Op Mz Vay o" wipn TA AWM] pana TS 1730) 
anh! pani DNM) 
No apparatus entry for this verse. 


"Taken from BHS, 1322. 


BHQ Text and Apparatus’ 
DEAT M728) Dn "V VIR] np» w$ ri» own 


"5p nzvay" Diyip TNA AWN pana Ta n?201 


nh yam oum 


14 nv? S T | (8n dpa G (V) (differ-div) + * -vax 2QRuth? La S T | kai £goóvicev G 
(via tax) | et congessit . . . sibi V (via 33x? > G?) + * 


"Taken from BHO, fasc. 18, 6. 


BHS offers no information for this verse. BHQ, in 
contrast, presents evidence relating to two different 
elements of the base text of the Leningrad Codex. The first 
element relates to the reading nv». The Septuagint and 
Vulgate, each in their own way, make this word part of 
what Boaz says to Ruth rather than part of what the 
narrator says as he introduces the speech of Boaz. The 
editors of BHQ explain their judgment that the similar 
readings of the Septuagint and Vulgate arise from a 
different syntactical division of the text. There is further 
discussion of the case on page 53* in the commentary on 
the critical apparatus. 

The second element relates to the reading -vay. The 
apparatus clearly shows the support for the reading of M^ 
(a Qumran reading, Old Latin, Syriac, and targum). The 
editors suggest a possible mechanism for explaining the 
reading of the Septuagint (the translator may have 
understood the verb as 12x, “to pile up"). They offer two 
possible explanations of the reading found in the Vulgate; 
the translator may have also worked with the verb 12x, "to 
pile up," or he might have been influenced by the rendering 
of the Septuagint. This case is also discussed on page 53* 
of the commentary on the critical apparatus. There the 
editors explain that their use of question marks following 
the evaluation serves to warn the user against making 
hasty conclusions. 


Ruth 2:18 
BHS Text and Apparatus! 


Ryim TUPI AWS ns apinn qm von siam Nom 
PIYA min YN ns n?mm 
18 ° pc Mss S D xam | 
"Taken from BHS, 1322. 


BHQ Text and Apparatus! 
Rvim nopo-w)N ng apinn Nom WHA siam Nom 
VIWA mpinWwiN ns nnm 


18 sm G T | et ostendit V S (differ-vocal: sam, cf KR) + * :n»avn G (S) (T) | 
nyawa 2QRuth? (V) ° 


"Taken from BHO, fasc. 18, 6. 


In this verse BHS and BHQ both give information 
concerning the reading xm, but the information given in 
BHQ is much more complete. The apparatus entry indicates 
that the Septuagint and targum support the reading of the 
Leningrad Codex, but this information is lacking in BHS. 
BHQ also gives the wording in Latin of the Vulgate, and the 
editors express their characterization of the reading as 
being based on a different understanding of the vowel 
tradition associated with the consonantal text of M'. The 
editors also explain in the commentary section that only 
two manuscripts collated by Kennicott and de Rossi have 
the reading sqm .°° 

BHQ also offers information regarding the reading :nv3vn 
of the base text. No information is offered in BHS 
concerning this word. The editors of BHQ have indicated 
that the reading of the base text is supported by the 
Septuagint, Syriac, and targum, and they offer the reading 
of a Qumran biblical scroll (2ORuth?) that is parallel to the 
reading found in the Vulgate. 


Ruth 3:12 


BHS lext and Apparatus* 
ANS W? DI DİN VRA "DN 7D DIN 7D NAY 
inn anp 
12 ° mlt Mss ut Q || 
"Taken from BHS, 1323. 


BHQ Text and Apparatus! 
ANS U* DI] DİN PRÀ DN ^2 DIN "3 NAY 
nn amp 
12 ox a | es^» M** (ditt) |j»3) M T | > G VS | pref omitos» see GV S c * 
"Taken from BHQ, fasc. 18, 8. 


Both editions show a special kind of ketiv-qere case in 
this verse. The Mp note in BHS is more extensive here, and 
this is an example of a basic difference between the two 
editions.” The note in the BHS apparatus simply observes 
that many Hebrew manuscripts read with the gere.°*® There 
is no reference to the versions. The editors of BHQ explain 
the mechanism (i.e., dittography) that led to the presence 
of the ketiv n&^» .?? They also indicate that the targum text 
supports the qere reading, and they observe that the 
Septuagint, Vulgate, and Syriac all omit equivalents for the 
words of the MT that are in question. They then indicate 
their decision that the preferred reading should be the 
omission of the words os *5, in agreement with the 
Septuagint, Vulgate, and Syriac. BHQ thus includes much 
more information than BHS, and it clearly signals the 
editorial decision regarding the preferred reading. The 
case is also discussed briefly in the commentary on the 
critical apparatus.^? 


Ruth 3:14 


BHS lext and Masorah Parva Notation (partial)’ 
D0793 DPM PAT TW indy 320m 
qn nsa 
moa "nona 
P P 


"Taken from BHS, 1323. 


BHQ Text and Masorah Parva Notation (partial)! 


oro opm aine indy 320m 
qun nsa 
jm vni 
P 


"Taken from BHO, fasc. 18, 8. 


The issues in this verse have to do with the Masorah 
Parva notation. BHS indicates two cases of ketiv-qere for 
this verse. The first has to do with the ketiv n», “his feet" 
(noun presumably plural, defective spelling of the suffix), 
and the qere vnn, “his feet" (noun presumably plural, 
plene spelling of the suffix). BHQ presents a similar ketiv- 
qere for this word of the text, but it gives a more accurate 
indication of the consonants of the qere than does BHS. 
The ketiv, however, as printed in BHQ's text, reads a holem- 
waw as its final letter instead of the simple waw that 
appears in Codex Leningrad. The second issue has to do 
with the second ketiv-qere reading in BHS. In relation to 
this word, BHQ more accurately presents the information 
that is given in the Leningrad Codex. Instead of a ketiv- 
qere reading, BHQ has a simpler Masorah Parva note that 


reads i vm, “the waw is superfluous.” This case reflects a 
decision by the BHQ editors to simply reproduce the actual 
Masorah Parva contained in the Leningrad Codex. The 
editors of BHS offered an expanded and corrected version 
of the Masorah Parva of the Leningrad Codex. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has dealt with the page format, the masoretic 
notation, and the general characteristics of the textual 
apparatus of BHS as well as introducing BHQ and offering 
some brief examples of how the two editions differ. With 
this introduction, the reader should be prepared to begin to 
interact with the most popular critical editions of the 
Hebrew OT. The following chapters indicate what the 
student should do with this information. 


For Further Study 


Scott, William R. A Simplified Guide to BHS: Critical 
Apparatus, Masora, Accents, Unusual Letters & Other 
Markings. Berkeley: BIBAL, 1987. 

Wonneberger, Reinhard. Understanding BHS: A Manual for 
the Users of Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia. Translated 
by Dwight R. Daniels. 2nd ed. Subsidia Biblica 8. Rome: 
Pontifical Biblical Institute Press, 1990. 
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Scribal Changes in the Old 
Testament Text 


The previous chapter provided an introduction to the 
format and textual apparatus of BHS and BHQ. This 
chapter surveys the kinds of scribal changes that found 
their way into OT manuscripts throughout the long period 
in which the text was copied by hand. These scribal 
alterations have been grouped in various ways by different 
authors. The discussion that follows considers them under 
three different classes. 

First, and perhaps of least relevance for the modern text 
critic, is the flaw caused by a physical defect in the scroll 
from which the scribe was copying. Obviously, a smudge or 
a worm hole could affect the work of the scribe who was 
copying a marred scroll. Unfortunately, the modern text 
critic has no way of gathering information about such 
errors and no way of systematizing them by types. Since 
this kind of fault is not predictable, it will not be considered 
further in this chapter. 

A second and more important class of textual change 
includes a whole series of unintentional variations 
introduced into ancient OT manuscripts by the human 
frailties of the scribes.? 

Finally, a third important category of textual adjustments 
is classed as intentional? Such changes are generally much 
less frequent for the OT than for some other ancient 
documents. 


Unintentional Changes 


Unintentional textual alterations did not arise because of a 
scribe’s conscious decision to change the text, but rather 
because of the human limitations of the scribe and the 
scribal process. Scribes were undoubtedly often tired when 
they came to the end of their day’s activities. This 
tiredness, coupled with adverse working conditions (poor 
lighting, interruptions, etc.), would have made error-free 
copying a virtual impossibility. The characteristics of the 
texts that they copied from—such as carelessly drawn 
letters or crowding—would only have compounded the 
difficulties of their task. 

The various kinds of unintentional changes can be 
grouped under four major headings: (1) changes influenced 
by the text the scribe was working from; (2) adjustments 
that resulted from the scribe’s carelessness or tiredness; 
(3) variations that were caused by dictation and/or hearing; 
and (4) modifications that originated in the scribe’s mind.* 


Changes Related to the Manuscript Being Copied 


Among variations that are predominantly manuscript 
based, some are directly related to the letter or word being 
copied by the scribe;? they are discussed in the next four 
subsections. Others have to do with the presence of nearby 
words and the effect of these words on a scribe copying a 
text; the final two subsections describe errors of this 
second type. 


Confusion of Similar Letters 


One of the main sources of textual change that is directly 
related to the letter or word being copied is the close 
similarity between certain pairs of Hebrew letters. This 
likeness between letters, with its corresponding possibility 
for confused copying, applies to both the archaic script 


(Phoenician) and the later square script (Aramaic). Table 
6.1 shows some letters that could be easily confused in the 
archaic script.? 


Table 6.1 
Possible Confusion of Archaic Letters 


Potential Confusion 


Square’ Archaic’ Archaic Square Example Text 


a 3 4 3 Gen. 9:7 
= g 4 4 1 Kings 22:32 
5 » PA n 2 Kings 22:4 
` 4 "- X Isa. 11:15 
n y w v Num. 24:9 
N x a d 2 Chron. 22:10 
N x x n Num. 16:1 
1 Z 7 5 1 Chron. 11:37; 2 Sam. 
23:35 
‘Equivalent square script letters are supplied for 
comparison. 
*Paleo-Hebrew font courtesy of Kris J. Udd. Used with 
permission. 


Some consonants were susceptible to confusion in both 
the archaic script and the later square script. These 
consonant pairs include ^ and 7 and also n and n .’ In the 
later Aramaic script, the consonant pairs that were subject 
to possible confusion included 3 and > (1 Chron. 17:20), 
and : (Isa. 30:4), n and n (Exod. 34:19), and n and n (Ps. 
49:15).? 

A classic example of confusion of letters involves a text 
that occurs in both Gen. 10:4 and 1 Chron. 1:7. The MT of 
Gen. 10:4 reads as follows: 


ITT OND WW WWE p» 3 
and the sons of Javan: Elishah and Tarshish, the Kittim and the Dodanim 


The textual apparatus of BHS for this verse indicates that 
some Hebrew manuscripts, the SP, and the Septuagint all 
are in agreement with the text of 1 Chron. 1:7, which reads 
ITI ema novam Nw dK m 13. It seems evident that a 
confusion of 7 for ^ or * for 7 has occurred in one of these 
texts. Many hold, rightly in our opinion, that myin is 
original because of a likely relation between the Rodanim 
and the island of Rhodes.’ In any case, whichever is the 
preferred spelling, a confusion of letters occurred in the 
transmission of a word in one of the two passages. 


Wrong Word Division 


Another kind of variation that relates directly to the text 
from which a scribe copied is wrong word division. It was 
mentioned in chapter 2 that continuous writing was not 
practiced in writing Hebrew. Yet even though separation of 
words was practiced throughout the bulk of the OT period, 
words would not always have been as carefully separated 
as they are in modern manuscripts and printed editions. 
This means that there was a potential for error in two 
directions. A scribe might unwittingly (but wrongly) 
combine two or more words into one word by careless 
crowding of his text. A Hebrew scribe might also wrongly 
separate a string of crowded consonants into words that 
were not the ones intended in the original form of the text. 
A well-known example in English is the unseparated phrase 
GODISNOWHERE, which may be separated to read either GOD IS 
NOW HERE Or GOD IS NOWHERE. 

As was mentioned in a previous chapter, the Septuagint 
was translated from a text that was written with word 
division indicated. Yet crowding in certain places in the 
source text of the Septuagint may have caused the 


translators to err in judging where the word separations 
should have been. Thus some differences between the 
Septuagint and the MT may be based on occasional 
incorrect word divisions by the Septuagint translators.'° 

Bleddyn J. Roberts gives an example of wrong word 
division in Ps. 45:3 (v. 2 in English versions).!! The first 
word of the verse in the MT is m, which BHS suggests 
should be read either as wx is or ma ^s. This could be an 
example of wrong word division, but if it is, it is 
complicated by another factor: either simple haplography 
or a confusion of the letters 1 and * which is then followed 
by haplography. 


Wrong Assignment of Vowels 


A third possible source of change related to the word a 
scribe was copying is an incorrect assignment of vowels. 
First, a scribe might have incorrectly placed a vowel letter 
in an early stage of the copying of the Hebrew text. Or he 
might have used a vowel letter that was ambiguous. Either 
error would have introduced a different form in the scribe's 
copy than the form of the text being copied. A more far- 
reaching manner in which this kind of error could have 
affected the transmission of the text would have been in the 
stage of initial translation of the Hebrew into other 
languages (e.g., Greek). In fact, some suggest that the 
Septuagint translators understood the Hebrew vowel 
tradition less correctly than the scribes in mainstream 
Jewish circles did.'* 


Abbreviations 


Misunderstood abbreviations could lead to a fourth kind 
of copying exchange. Some deny the use of abbreviations in 
the transmission of the OT text, but Roberts insists that 
they must be considered as a potential source of error. 


Common misinterpretations could arise from the use of? or 
n for the divine name mw, as well as y for the phrase ^ar y. 
In the first case, n standing for the divine name could have 
been incorrectly attached to the end of the preceding word 
or to the beginning of the following word. The seeming 
preposition 7» (unto) may actually refer to the phrase 127-5y 
(because of; lit., according to the word of) in Josh. 17:14.'* 


Homoioteleuton 


The preceding mistakes were related to the specific letter 
or word that the scribe was copying. But there were also 
errors that depended on the influence of neighboring 
words. The most important of these is known by the 
technical term "homoioteleuton." The term means "similar 
ending," and the fault is produced by the close presence of 
words whose endings are either identical or similar in 
spelling.'? The mechanism that accounts for the visual 
blunder is that the scribe's eye skips from the first 
occurrence of the word to its second, and the result is the 
omission of everything in between. An example of 
homoioteleuton is found in the wording of Lev. 4:25 (BHS, 
162) in a copy found in the Cairo Genizah. Each half of the 
verse should end with the words nyn nam, but this 
particular Cairo Genizah fragment omits the last half of the 
verse, a total of seven words. Apparently a scribe copied 
the first half of the verse, but then he returned to looking at 
the last words of the verse in the manuscript he was 
copying and went on from there.!? 


Homoioarkton 


A related class of scribal oversight that is also influenced 
by the surrounding words is known by the technical term 
"homoioarkton," meaning "similar beginning." Examples of 
this kind of error are rarer than examples of 


homoioteleuton." The potential blunder is very similar to 
the preceding; the only difference is that the similar 
beginnings of two words or sets of words causes the skip 
and resulting omission of material. A probable example is 
found in the text of Lev. 17:10-12 (BHS, 188) in one of the 
Cairo Genizah fragments. Verses 10 and 13 of Lev. 17 both 
begin with the pair of words wx w). Apparently the scribe 
responsible for this manuscript copied the two words from 
verse 10, but then his eyes skipped to the same words in 
verse 13, and he continued copying, with the result that his 
copy omitted all of verses 10-12. 


Errors Related to the Scribe's Fallibility 


The use of a category entitled "scribe's fallibility" is not 
meant to imply that scribal fallibility had no role in the 
groups of errors treated above and below. It simply means 
that the scribe's fallibility seems to play the major role in 
the failures to be discussed immediately below. There are 
three types of changes in this category: haplography, 
dittography, and transposition (metathesis). 


Haplography 

Haplography refers to the inadvertent failure to write a 
letter(s) or word(s) that should appear in the text. In its 
simplest form, haplography is the copying once of a letter 
that was written twice in the text from which the scribe 
copied. A possible example of this mechanism is illustrated 
by the text of Deut. 20:6-7 in fragments from the Cairo 
Genizah. Deuteronomy 20:5 (BHS, 322) ends with the 
imperfect verb upy, and verse 6 begins with %1. However, a 
Cairo Genizah fragment omits the connective 1 at the start 
of verse 6. Remembering that verse numbers are a recent 
innovation, it is easy to postulate a haplography in the 


Cairo Genizah fragment. The end of verse 6 and the 
beginning of verse 7 offer an identical case. 

An example of haplography of two words may be 
observed in Num. 14:34 (BHS, 238), although the loss of 
the two words could also be explained as a case of 
homoioteleuton (or even homoioarkton). The MT has a four- 
word sequence niw? oF mwh n? (a day for a year, a day fora 
year), but some medieval manuscripts contain mw of only 
once instead of twice. 


Dittography 

If haplography is writing once what should have been 
written twice, dittography is its exact opposite. The 
anomalous form in 2 Kings 15:16, imninnn (a noun with both 
the definite article and a suffix; BHS, 648), is probably to 
be explained as a dittograph of the initial n of the word.'? A 
more extensive possible dittograph is found in Lev. 20:10 
(BHS, 192). It is possible that the words nsns 98) WW WR 
wy (a man who commits adultery with a woman; bracketed 
by a-ain BHS) were not in the original form of the text but 
may have been added by a dittograph of all but the initial 1 
of the first five words of the verse. Of course, it is also 
possible that the repeated words were primary and serve to 
express emphasis. 


Transposition (Metathesis) 


A final kind of change in which the fallibility of the human 
scribe played the major role is transposition. This refers to 
the accidental reversing of two consonants in the copying 
of a word. This activity is present even on the lexical level 
in the OT (e.g., the alternation of the two words for "lamb" 
in Hebrew: w33 and 25), and it is also present quite 
regularly in the area of textual criticism. A case in Num. 
15:35 (BHS, 241)—where the MT has the infinitive absolute 


Dii and the SP has the imperative 135353—may involve only an 
interchange of the final two letters." A second example of 
metathesis is found in Num. 32:24 (BHS, 275) where the 
MT reads 02187, but more than twenty Hebrew 
manuscripts and the SP read n2i18x5. The only difference 
between these two forms at the consonantal level is the 
interchange between 1 and x. Examples of metathesis could 
be multiplied, but those mentioned should be sufficient for 
illustrative purposes.?? 


Errors Related to Dictation/Faulty Hearing 


The alterations discussed up to this point all involve 
problems of the scribe's vision and copying based on seeing 
a manuscript. But there are also errors in the transmission 
of the OT text that are evidently based not on problems of 
vision and copying, but on problems of hearing and 
copying. Apparently, at least on some occasions, Hebrew 
scribes copied on the basis of someone else's reading a 
manuscript aloud. An example in English will illustrate this 
type of error: "You can see for miles" and "You can see four 
miles." There may be a slight difference in accent or 
intonation in the two sentences, but it is easy to see how a 
listener could err in copying dictation of one or the other of 
these two expressions. 

Certain errors are best explained as errors of hearing. 
For example, the interchange of guttural letters in some 
texts and the mixing of certain sibilant sounds (principally o 
and x) are probably based on errors in dictation and 
hearing.” Certain other kinds of errors are usually 
attributed to this same mechanism. The negative particle sb 
and the preposition 5 with the third-person masculine 
singular suffix (i7) are virtually indistinguishable when read 
aloud. To be sure, the context will often dictate which is 
meant, but there are still places where both make good 


sense. An example of this difficulty is found in Ps. 100:3 
(BHS, 1180), where the ketiv has 58^: and the qere y. In this 
case, both the ketiv and the qere make good sense and 
either can be defended as the best reading. 


Errors of the Scribe’s Judgment 


The last kind of unintentional change that scribes could 
have introduced into the text they were copying is not 
related to problems of sight or sound. Rather, it develops 
because of a scribe’s misjudgment. These are still 
considered unintentional alterations because they did not 
arise from a scribe’s conscious decision to alter the text, 
but only from a lapse in his thinking pattern. There are 
three different ways that a scribe could alter a text by 
misjudgment. 

First, a scribe could lapse into copying from mistaken 
memory instead of actually copying from the exemplar. This 
was all the more possible when the scribes knew their texts 
very well. Certainly this would often have been the case 
with Jewish scribes and their intimate knowledge of the OT 
text.’ 

A somewhat related error is seen when a scribe 
inadvertently made a text conform to a parallel reading. 
This, again, would be all the more likely with scribes who 
knew their material well.” This sort of blunder would need 
to be considered especially in those areas of the OT that 
have extensive parallel passages (e.g., Samuel-Kings and 
Chronicles, certain psalms, and the triple account of 
Hezekiah’s reign found in Kings, Chronicles, and Isaiah). 

A last kind of inadvertent error of judgment is found in 
those cases where a scribe may have incorporated a 
marginal reading or explanatory note from the exemplar 
into the new manuscript.” Here belong the so-called 
conflate or double readings where two readings are 
combined into one.” This particular class of error may well 


be on the borderline between the categories of 
unintentional and intentional changes.*° In any specific text 
where a conflate reading is suspected, the text critic will 
have to determine, where possible, if the reading developed 
because of a scribe’s inadvertent alteration or if it was an 
intentional change. 


Intentional Changes 


In this final section of the chapter the focus will be on 
intentional changes, that is, on those changes that were 
consciously introduced into the OT text by the scribes. 
There are four kinds of intentional changes: tiqqune 
sopherim (emendations of the scribes), itture sopherim 
(omissions of the scribes), explanatory glosses, and 
substitution of euphemisms for what were thought to be 
vulgar or indelicate expressions in the original text.” 
(Some aspects of these kinds of changes were discussed 
previously in chap. 3, but they will be dealt with below in 
somewhat more detail.) 


Emendations of the Scribes 


The emendations of the scribes (tigqune sopherim) are 
referred to in the Masorah and in various places in the 
Talmud. Tradition has it that in eighteen places the scribes 
altered the text because they thought that the original 
wording was disrespectful to God. An example is the text of 
Hab. 1:12, the MT of which is translated, “Are you not from 
of old, YHWH my God, my Holy One? We will not die.” 
According to the scribal tradition, the text originally stated 
that “you [YHWH] will not die." Christian D. Ginsburg 
argues from the parallelism and from the targumic 
rendering that this is the clear meaning of the passage, but 
apparently the scribes' sensibilities would not allow them 
to let the text stand as written.?? 


There is some uncertainty about these particular 
changes. In the first place, there is a variation in the lists of 
the places where these emendations or corrections of the 
scribes have been made. As mentioned above, tradition 
mentions eighteen places. In Ginsburg’s classic work there 
is a list of sixteen texts in the OT that were supposedly 
altered: Gen. 18:22; Num. 11:15; 12:12; 1 Sam. 3:13; 

2 Sam. 16:12; 20:1; Jer. 2:11; Ezek. 8:17; Hosea 4:7; Hab. 
1:12; Zech. 2:12; Mal. 1:13; Ps. 106:20; Job 7:20; 32:3; and 
Lam. 3:20.? A check of BHS shows that all of these are 
indicated in the apparatus except for the two in 2 Samuel. 
Ernst Wurthwein suggests that the eighteen cases 
mentioned by tradition are only a representative list and 
not meant to be exhaustive.?? 

A second uncertainty relates to the time when these 
supposed changes were made. The traditional name, 
tiqqune sopherim (emendations of the scribes), suggests 
that the changes were made some time between the time of 
Ezra and the Tannaitic rabbis, that is, between the 
beginning of the fourth century BCE and the first century 
CE. But this assignment of the origin of the supposed 
changes was not universally accepted by talmudic 
authorities, nor is it totally accepted today. Some text 
critics, both ancient and modern, argue that the present 
wording in these texts is the preferred one and that the 
material relating to the tigqune sopherim is to be 
understood as midrashic interpretation and not textual 
history.?! 

Given these uncertainties, what can be said to summarize 
the state of the Hebrew text with regard to this type of 
intentional change? First, the changes, if in fact they are to 
be credited to the scribes, are not numerous. There may be 
some doubt about the exact number of these changes, but 
they do not represent an unknown amount of textual 
uncertainty. The number of such cases is some definite and 
rather small number. Second, that tradition speaks of these 


changes, albeit in sometimes conflicting numbers, indicates 
that these scribal emendations are to be viewed as 
something exceptional. The modern student of the OT 
should be aware of this tradition, but these changes are not 
of critical importance in most of the OT. They simply need 
to be considered in the case of those texts where they are 
supposed to have been made. The unintentional changes 
that were described earlier are of much more importance 
to the text critic for establishing the text of the OT. 


Omissions of the Scribes 


The omissions of the scribes (itture sopherim) are, like 
the emendations of the scribes, mentioned in talmudic 
sources. In five cases, there is an omission of a1: Gen. 18:5; 
24:55; Num. 31:2; Pss. 36:7; 68:26.°" As in the case of the 
emendations of the scribes, so with the omissions of the 
scribes the text critic is dealing with a definite number of 
cases that is small. The student of textual criticism needs to 
know something of the cases so as to deal with them when 
they occur in the text, but for the bulk of OT text-critical 
work, this type of intentional change need not occupy 
center stage. 


Explanatory Glosses 


It is at this stage that a fair amount of subjectivity enters 
the picture. It was mentioned above that the dividing line 
between unintentional and intentional changes of this type 
is difficult to fix. In addition, what for one text critic is a 
gloss will be part of the original text for another. The 
student of textual criticism will need to judge the validity of 
arguments presented in critical commentaries for the 
alleged presence of glosses in the text. One observation 
should be stressed at this point. The obvious aim of all 
biblical writers was to communicate with their readers. 


This should serve to temper somewhat the urge to discover 
and remove explanatory glosses. At least some phrases that 
are said to be glosses may in fact have been part of the 
original text of the OT.” 


Euphemisms 


A final class of intentional changes is observed in sixteen 
places in the OT text.” These are a special class of ketiv- 
qere readings in which the ketiv was judged to be 
indelicate or offensive. The text was therefore changed by 
means of the qere to a less offensive word or words. In 
addition to the Eshbaal/Ishbosheth interchange mentioned 
in chapter 3, an example is Isa. 13:16, where the prophet, 
speaking in a judgment oracle about Babylon, says, "Their 
children will be dashed in pieces before them; their houses 
will be plundered, and their wives will be raped," a 
translation based on the MT, specifically the ketiv mywn 
(will be raped). The qere in this case is n1229n (will be lain 
with), an expression evidently viewed as less offensive than 
the ketiv and thus substituted for it. Israel Yeivin cites the 
Babylonian Talmud, Megillah 25b, which says that 
"wherever the text is written indelicately, we read it 
delicately.”°° 


Conclusion 


This chapter has described the scribal changes that found 
their way into the text of the OT throughout its 
transmission. These alterations are of three kinds: 
accidental (i.e., physical deterioration of the manuscript 
being copied), unintentional, and intentional.?? Only the 
changes of the latter two types are important for the study 
of the text of the OT. When students analyze a particular 
textual problem, they should identify the probable types of 


modifications that were responsible for the development of 
new forms of the text, a point that will be explored more 
fully in the next chapter. 


1 


Principles and Practice of 
Textual Criticism 


In previous chapters we have introduced the history of the 
transmission of the OT text, the character of the major 
witnesses to the text, the challenge of working with 
translations, working with critical editions, and common 
scribal errors. The discipline of textual criticism has a high 
barrier to entry as it requires a great deal of background 
knowledge before one is in the position to make accurate 
text-critical decisions. In this chapter, we will bring 
together our previous discussions in the book and discuss 
the actual method of textual criticism: collecting variants, 
weighing them, and determining the best reading of the 
text. 


The Goal of Textual Criticism 


As we noted in chapters 2, 3, and 4, the text of the OT has 
had a long and complex history. In the three thousand (or 
SO) years since the books of the OT were written, errors 
and intentional changes have found their way into the text. 
We no longer have access to the original documents, or 
autographs. Rather, we have multiple texts in multiple 
translations with a dizzying variety of readings. Even 
though many of these variants are not significant, some 
are, and we desire to know what the authors intended us to 
read. 


When we put this present book together, it took many 
months of development. We each wrote sections, 
corresponded with our editor, and communicated with each 
other. We wrote, then went back and revised. Friends and 
colleagues offered suggestions, and we revised again. 
When we were finally satisfied with the result, we sent the 
manuscript to Baker, and the book was published. At this 
point, the book was out of our hands (and computers). Now 
the transmission, or copying, process began. Fortunately 
for us, technology and the printer’s expertise mean that it 
is unlikely that serious errors have crept in, and you are 
reading exactly what we intended to write. 

We can also distinguish between development and 
transmission in the books of the OT. Some authors 
presumably sat down and wrote a book. Other authors used 
sources to construct a narrative (such as Kings). Some 
books, made up of collections of material such as Psalms or 
Proverbs, developed over time, through several revisions. 
In the case of Ezekiel, the prophet’s oracles were collected 
over a lifetime and then edited together into the book that 
bears his name. However each book was created, there 
came a time when editing and revising came to an end, it 
reached its final form, and it was included in the biblical 
canon. At this point, the transmission process began, and 
scribes began copying the book in order to make it 
available to future generations (see fig. 7.1). 


Figure 7.1 
The Final Form of the Text 
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Figure 7.2 
Original Text and Versions 


Original 
reading a 
reading b 
reading c 
reading d 
reading e 


G SP 
reading a: Jacob reading a: Jacob 
reading b: loved reading b*: liked 
reading c*: their reading c: his 

reading d: son reading d: son 
reading e@: Reuben reading e&: Gad 


a= MT =G= SP (original = “Jacob”) 
b =MT =G # SP (original = *loved") 
c= MT- SP zG (original = “his”) 

d = MT #G= SP (original = *son") 


e = MT # GZ SP (original unknown) 
# indicates a lack of agreement between textual witnesses 


Our goal, therefore, is the final form of the text. This is 
the “published” copy that the author intended to be 
promulgated. Whatever processes occurred prior to this in 
the development phase are the domain of literary or 
compositional studies. Textual criticism is concerned with 
working back through the transmission history of the text 
and establishing this final, authoritative version.’ Figure 
7.2 reflects a hypothetical text and the variable relationship 
between it and three primary textual witnesses: the MT, the 
Septuagint, and the Samaritan Pentateuch.^ No single 
witness reproduces fully and faithfully the wording of the 
final text that is our goal. It should also be evident that 
there are various possible situations of agreement and 
disagreement between the three witnesses.’ By careful 
study of the variations that exist in the wording of the three 
witnesses, the text critic can, at least theoretically, 
postulate the reading of the final, canonical version of the 
text. 

However, we need to allow for some exceptions. There 
are a few texts in the OT that exhibit significant differences 
between some of the versions. For example, the Septuagint 
version of Jeremiah is one-eighth shorter (ca. 2,700 words) 
than the MT and certain sections occur in a different 
sequence.^ Similarly, the Septuagint version of Joshua is 4- 
5 percent shorter than the MT overall, but it also contains 
elements that the MT version does not, and some elements 
appear in a different sequence.” Initially, scholars 
suggested that these differences arose in the translation 
process. However, the differences are scattered throughout 
the book, the variation in sequence suggests adjustments 
on a larger scale, and the scrolls discovered at Qumran 
contain readings found in both the Septuagint and the MT. 
Tov argues that these differences reflect different literary 


stages or revisions of the book. In his view, a book reached 
a final form, was viewed by a community as authoritative, 
and began to be copied and disseminated. At some point 
the text was then revised, it reached another final form, 
and that revision began to be copied.’ In these cases, the 
different textual traditions did not arise from the 
transmission of the text (the domain of textual criticism), 
but from literary shaping (prior to transmission). 

In these relatively rare situations, our goal in textual 
criticism may be limited to the earliest form of each 
tradition: one reflected in the Greek Septuagint and one 
reflected in the Hebrew MT. The discipline of textual 
criticism is intended and equipped to make judgments 
about the transmission of texts, not to sort out textual 
differences between witnesses that are due to the 
development or revisions of texts. Therefore, we will have 
to turn these questions over to literary and canon critics.’ 
See appendix B for a fuller discussion of these issues. 


The Method of Textual Criticism 


Textual criticism has often been called both an art and a 
science. It is science because it deals with data, genetic 
relationships between manuscripts, a knowledge of scribal 
practice, and so forth. It is also art because it requires 
discernment and evaluation. Tov writes, "to a large extent, 
textual evaluation cannot be bound by any fixed rules. It is 
an art in the full sense of the word, a faculty that can be 
developed, guided by intuition based on wide experience. It 
is the art of defining the problems and finding arguments 
for and against the originality of readings."? 

The method of textual criticism involves four steps. First, 
the text critic gathers the available manuscript evidence. 
Second, he or she compares the evidence and retroverts 
any translated versions back into Hebrew. Third, he or she 


evaluates the various readings and attempts to tell the 
“story” of which reading is most original and which 
readings are secondary. Finally, the text critic selects the 
best, most original reading or emends the text. 


Collect the Evidence 


First, the text critic must collect the available manuscript 
evidence for a particular reading. The simplest way to do 
this is to rely on the evidence presented in the apparatus of 
BHS or another critical edition of the Hebrew text. 
Remember, as we noted above, that not all critical editions 
are created equal! While BHS is the most popular and 
common edition, it is also the most problematic. It does not 
give evidence for every reading for which there are 
potential variants, it sometimes omits significant evidence, 
and it provides evidence for readings that are not 
significant. Also, remember that in a diplomatic edition 
(e.g., BHS, BHQ, HUBP) the base text represents one 
manuscript, and the critical apparatus presents readings 
that differ from that base text.’ In an eclectic edition (e.g., 
HBCE), the text represents the editor’s judgment of the 
best readings, and the critical apparatus contains readings 
that the editor rejected, including those in the base 
manuscript. The benefits of an apparatus are that the 
editors (with their linguistic skills) have identified and 
collected readings for you. 

The advanced critic must instead work directly with the 
evidence rather than working from a critical apparatus. He 
or she will find the relevant reading in the critical editions 
of versions such as the Greek Septuagint, Aramaic 
targums, Syriac Peshitta, Latin Vulgate, Qumran scrolls, 
and perhaps others. This requires a knowledge of at least 
Greek, Aramaic, Syriac, and Latin. This is time consuming 
and requires additional linguistic skills, but it does not rely 


on the work of others and their potential subjective 
judgments. 


Compare the Evidence 


Once the evidence is collected, the critic compares the 
readings. He or she should write out in full all Hebrew 
readings listed and, depending upon one’s knowledge of 
the languages, all potential versional variants. For example, 
in Hosea 1:2 the Hebrew text reads mm-31 nnn, and BHS 
has the following note a in the apparatus: © Adyov cf S. This 
means that the Septuagint translates 1127 with the genitive 
“of the word” and that the Syriac Peshitta has something 
similar. In order to really understand the difference 
reflected in the versions, the critic should retrovert them— 
that is, translate the versions back into their assumed 
Hebrew parent texts in order to make the comparison. This 
allows us to identify scribal errors such as letter confusion 
or to note differences in vocalization. 


MT nyv33 n?nn 
G &pxr| Aóyov kupíov = moat nnn 
S Wits grax Ma v = moat nnn 


In this example, the MT (“the beginning [when] YHWH 
spoke") vocalizes ^21 as a piel perfect verb (“to speak"). By 
contrast, the Septuagint and Peshitta vocalize 127 as a noun 
in the standard construct phrase, "the beginning of the 
word of YHWH."'? 

Another option for comparing textual evidence is to 
create a vertically aligned text in order to contrast 
differences visually. For example, in Hosea 11:2 the 
Hebrew reads 1297 13 079 3:32 (they called to them, thus they 
went). This is awkward because the reader expects %83 
(as) in a comparative clause when the main clause is 


introduced with 72 (thus). BHS note a indicates that the 
Septuagint and Peshitta represent the expected 
comparative particle: © xa8we petexdAeoa, | "w072 cf $.'' The 
Septuagint translates “as they called,” and the Syriac is 
similar. The vertically aligned chart shows the 
correspondences between the individual words: 


Hosea 11:2 
G S MT 
as KADO 3 vere 
they called uetekádcoa aia NTP 
them avtOvS war 07? 
thus OŬTWG maso 12 
they went TW XOVTO alin’ 1377 


In this example, the chart indicates that the Hebrew has 
a minus of the comparative particle.*? More advanced text 
critics might find this approach useful for comparisons of 
variants in an entire passage, without reference to the 
apparatus in BHS. We might add more columns for the 
Qumran scrolls, targum, and so on. It also allows us to 
color-code the text, draw boxes around certain readings, or 
use other kinds of formatting in our analysis. 


Evaluate Readings 


Tov suggests that the main guide for evaluating readings 
is common sense. However, there are some principles that 
can be helpful for formulating our thoughts. 

A preliminary step is to clear away insignificant 
differences between the texts. For example, in the example 
above from Hosea 1:2, we conclude that the differences 
between the MT, Septuagint, and Peshitta are due to a 
difference in vocalization. This is interesting, but it actually 


confirms that the MT, Septuagint, and Peshitta all had the 
same consonantal Hebrew in their parent texts. Therefore, 
while we may want to consider the exegetical implications 
of different vocalization traditions, from a text-critical 
standpoint our job is finished. Other insignificant 
differences are created in the translation process. Readings 
created by the translator do not reflect a variant 
consonantal text and therefore do not need to be 
considered further. In addition, some apparent variants 
between versions are due to obligatory language 
differences. If the translator did not have a choice in how 
he rendered the text, this is not a true variant. 


External Criteria 


Presented with an actual variant reading, the text critic 
first considers external criteria. These have to do with the 
status of the document in which the reading is found. The 
critic should arrange the readings into groups. For 
example, in Hosea 4:15 the MT has yn 5v: (and do not go 
up). The Septuagint and Peshitta also represent the 
conjunction "and" before 5x, but scroll 4QXIT from Qumran 
does not have the conjunction. Therefore, when we group 
the evidence we might say: 


MT = G = S #4 4QxIr 


This means that the MT, Septuagint, and Peshitta all agree 
on the reading against 4QXIT. 

One of the standard maxims in textual criticism says that 
we should not count manuscripts, we should weigh them. A 
reading might be supported by five (or fifty!) manuscripts, 
but if they are all genetically related, then the same error 
might be found in all of them.'* On the other hand, a single 
manuscript, if it was more accurately produced or comes 
from a better text tradition, might preserve the better 


reading. In principle, all ancient readings have equal status 
until they are evaluated. However, some versions get 
more attention than others because of external criteria. 
The MT, Qumran scrolls, Septuagint, and Samaritan 
Pentateuch are independent and early. The Peshitta and 
Aramaic targums, on the other hand, may contain 
important variants, but because they were translated from 
a standardized Hebrew text similar to the MT, they are 
generally given a lower priority. If certain unrelated 
versions agree on a reading, it might be an indicator of a 
significant variant. 

Generally speaking, older manuscripts are preferable, 
because the closer a document is to the original text, the 
less likely that there could have been corruption.'? 
However, keep in mind that some copyists were more 
careful or more conservative. For example, the Qumran 
scrolls are approximately one thousand years older than 
the MT, but they are idiosyncratic in their orthography. 
Therefore, the MT is often closer to the original. 

In summary, the text critic should be aware that external 
criteria are often not valid." One should be very cautious 
about privileging older manuscripts, certain manuscript 
families, or text traditions. 


Internal Criteria 


Internal criteria are concerned with the value of the 
reading itself, regardless of where it was found. Here the 
text critic considers what may have given rise to the 
various readings in the witnesses, such as scribal errors or 
intentional changes mentioned above in chapter 6. The text 
critic considers whether the scribe mistook one letter for 
another, accidently transposed words, skipped a word, or 
assimilated a reading to a parallel passage. The critic 
should consider the relationship between the reading and 
its context as well as the possibility that what appears to be 


a corruption is actually a rare word or grammatical 
construction. 

There are several general principles related to internal 
criteria, but these also must be used with great caution as 
they are often not valid. One well-known principle is that 
the “more difficult" reading (lectio difficilior) is to be 
preferred. This principle is based on the tendency of 
scribes to simplify and clarify the texts that they were 
copying much more often than they would have made them 
more difficult. The principle may sometimes help explain 
what has happened, but it fails to account for scribal errors 
that in fact make the text more difficult. As P. Kyle 
McCarter well states, “The more difficult reading is not to 
be preferred when it is garbage."'? Also, two readings may 
be equally difficult or easy.” 

A second principle of internal evidence relates to the 
length of two or more variant readings. The idea is that the 
shorter reading (/ectio brevior) is preferable and more 
likely original. This general judgment is based on the 
normal scribal tendency to amplify a text by adding words 
to clarify or smooth it out. However, several of the common 
unintentional errors described in chapter 6 result in 
shorter texts. In haplography, scribes inadvertently leave 
out letters; in homoioteleuton or homoioarkton, scribes 
may leave out larger sections of material because of 
confusion at the beginning or end of a line. In these cases, 
the shorter text is caused by error and is obviously not 
better. 

As we mentioned above, the most important principle is 
that of common sense. The critic must reason, weigh, 
reconstruct, and do his or her best to discern which of the 
competing readings is probably more original. Any 
principles or rules are abstract and do not make our work 
more objective. 

In the example from Hosea 11:2 above, we can make 
three observations. First, the Hebrew text is awkward and 


ungrammatical. Second, both the Septuagint (xa8wc) and 
Peshitta (3 «.«) contain the comparative particle. Because 
the Peshitta was translated primarily from a Hebrew source 
text, this probably constitutes an independent witness.?? 
Third, it is possible that the [k] sound of an original » or 
ws» was lost due to its similarity with the [k] sound of the 
next word, ix. 


Select the Best Reading 


In this fourth and final step, the text critic identifies the 
reading that is the best and most original. One helpful 
question is: Which reading explains the origin of the other 
ones? The text critic’s task at this point is to state that 
reading “x” is the best reading and to give the reasons for 
this decision. These reasons will include as full an 
explanation as possible for the probable development of the 
various secondary readings that are “competing” with the 
original reading. Perhaps the critic can tell a kind of story 
of what happened in the copying process. Did a scribe 
confuse a n with a n? Did the original reading seem at odds 
with the context, so that the scribe adjusted it for 
consistency? Or did a scribal error create an inconsistency 
in the context? The explanation should clearly indicate why 
a particular reading is preferred and why the secondary 
readings should not be viewed as original. Ernst Würthwein 
calls explanations of the origin of alternate readings 
"control of decision."?! 

Most of the time textual difficulties can be resolved with 
the extant manuscript evidence. But there are times when 
the process described above does not lead to a convincing 
solution. At least two kinds of situations can be visualized. 
First, there is the case of two or more readings that are 
equally plausible. While some would emend in this case, 
others would not.” We are of the conviction that 


emendation is not required or advisable in such situations. 
To paraphrase an old Spanish proverb—“a known evil is 
better than a good thing yet to be known."^ But a case of 
not knowing which of two or more attested readings is 
original is far better (in our opinion) than the “unknown 
evil” of suggesting an emendation that has no attestation in 
any manuscript tradition whatsoever. In other words, it is 
better in these cases that exegesis rest on a plausible and 
attested reading than on a nonattested reading. 

A second kind of situation where emendation is used is 
the case of a text where no attested reading makes sense.** 
In such situations, emendation may be resorted to, but 
even there it must be used with caution. Bruce Waltke 
states the procedure for cases like these: 


One may attempt a conjecture concerning the true reading—a conjecture 
that must be validated by demonstrating the process of the textual 
corruption from the original to the existing text-forms. Such conjectures, 
however, can never be used to validate the interpretation of the whole 
passage in that they will have been made on the basis of an expectation 
derived from the whole.25 


McCarter tells the text critic to ask two important 
questions when suggesting emendations: “Does the 
proposed emendation explain all the transmitted readings? 
Is it suited to its context?” If either of these questions must 
be answered no, McCarter suggests that the textual 
problem must be declared “unsolved.””° 

It is important to remember that selecting a reading 
other than that of the MT is not an emendation. Whenever 
a text critic has manuscript evidence for a reading, it is 
simply the “better reading.”?’ 

Finally, the text critic should state clearly what difference 
the various readings would make for exegesis. The overall 
goal for the student of Scripture is to determine what the 
text says. Thus textual criticism must serve exegesis. In 
many cases the existence of variant readings is of little 
consequence for exegesis, even though all variant readings 


are important for the study of the transmission of the text. 
For example, cases of varied orthography (spelling) will 
often have little or no impact on exegesis. If this is the 
case, the text critic needs to state this. If, on the other 
hand, one or more of the variants make a major difference 
to exegesis, that too should be indicated. Be wary of the 
temptation to choose the reading that best supports your 
exegesis. This action would make your textual criticism and 
your exegesis unconvincing. 

In the example from Hosea 11:2, the Septuagint and 
Peshitta probably represent the original reading, which 
contained the comparative particle as we would expect. 
The particle 3 or WWx2 in the MT tradition was lost because 
of confusion with the pronunciation of the following word, 
wip. There are really no implications for exegesis in this 
situation. Even with its awkward, ungrammatical reading, 
it is clear what the MT intends to say because of the 
particle ;» (thus). The comparison between the call and 
Israel abandoning YHWH in this passage is obvious, even in 
the MT's truncated reading. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has outlined a procedure for solving textual 
problems in the OT. The variants must be collected, 
compared, and evaluated. The reading with the best 
evidence is chosen as the best reading. In cases where no 
textual witness makes sense, the text critic may suggest an 
emendation. The following chapter will illustrate the use of 
these principles by examining the textual difficulties that 
are found in the Hebrew text of the book of Ruth. 


8 


Textual Commentary on the 
Book of Ruth 


The preceding chapter described principles used in the 
practice of OT textual criticism. This chapter illustrates 
those principles through an examination of the textual 
problems in the book of Ruth that are indicated in the 
critical apparatus of BHS. In each case the variants are 
listed and evaluated. Our purpose in this chapter is more to 
illustrate the process of OT textual criticism than to present 
a finished and definitive product of textual analysis. Where 
possible, therefore, more than one solution of a particular 
textual problem is suggested.’ 


Ruth 1:1 


The first of two references to 1:1 in the textual apparatus of 
BHS is indicated by the repeated superscript letters a-a, 
which refer to the two words between them. The 
translation of the BHS note, the Hebrew text and the 
retroversions, and the English translations are as follows: 


BHS Not Hebrew Translation 
ore Text/Retroversion 


MT maw vaw wa in the days of the 
judging of the 
judges 


Hebrew : 
BHS Note . Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


G* The (original) m'o5U5 vawa when the judges 
Septuagint! has év tà judged 
Kpivetv 

S The Peshitta omits movawa wa in the days of the 
vaw judges 


"The BHS editors distinguish between different forms of the 
Septuagint with different symbols (see the introduction and symbols 
in BHS). The symbol 6* refers to the textus Graecus originalis 
(original Greek text). The editors use this symbol because the 
Septuagint often has its own variant readings because of its own 
transmission history. Therefore, the symbol &* is used for readings 
that the editors understand to be from the original Greek translation 
(sometimes called Old Greek). Elsewhere, the editors simply use the 
symbol 6 (without the asterisk) when there are no Greek variants. 


The wording of the MT here is somewhat cumbersome. It 
is unusual to have an infinitive (v5v) in the midst of a 
construct chain. The Septuagint does not have wa (in the 
days of) and has a plus 3 preposition on v5v, indicating that 
it is a temporal infinitive construct. The Peshitta has a 
minus of the infinitive.* Therefore, each of the versions 
represents an easier reading because each one does not 
have one of the elements that creates the awkwardness in 
the MT's syntax. 

Because the two versions each represent a solution to the 
MT's difficult text, and because they represent two 
different solutions, it is likely that they had the same 
reading as the MT in their Hebrew source texts. Moreover, 
there is no easily explained scribal mechanism for the 
insertion of the words in the MT. Therefore, the MT likely 
represents the original text, and it was the translators of 
the Septuagint and Peshitta who attempted to clarify the 
syntax in their translations. These variants relate not to a 
difference in meaning but only to linguistic clarity. 
Therefore, exegetical implications are minimal. 


The second note in Ruth 1:1 is marked by the letter b. 
The variants indicated in the apparatus, their retroversions, 
and their translations, are as follows: 

Hebrew 


BHS Note A Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


MT riu ime NS he and his wife and 
his two sons 


G The Septuagint and mnminow)sm he and his wife and 
(S) Peshitta omit "v his sons 


Since the Syriac agrees in this reading with the 
Septuagint, it has not been listed separately. In this case it 
is possible that a scribe at some point in the transmission 
of the Hebrew text added the word "v under the influence 
of the following verse (this would then be a harmonizing 
addition, either unconscious or intentional). It is more 
likely that the Septuagint and the Syriac omitted the word 
in order to simplify the syntax and avoid redundancy.’ 
Although the note does not mention any additional 
evidence, other versions and manuscripts support the MT.* 


Ruth 1:8 


The words nm nv in verse 8 contain a ketiv-qere reading. 
The consonants nwy’ constitute the unvocalized ketiv, which 
suggests a qal imperfect third-person masculine singular 
form normally meaning "he will do." The word is vocalized 
according to the qere as though the word were w», which is 
a qal jussive meaning "may he do." The small circle above 
the words refers to a note in the Masorah Parva that gives 
us the implied consonants of the qere: wy’. Note a in the 
critical apparatus tells us that the Septuagint and the 
Vulgate agree with the qere reading of the MT:° 


BHS Note Hebrew : Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


MT* Day mi nwa YHWH will do 
with you 
MT? 032b mm vr May YHWH do 
with you 
G,V The Septuagint and 032p mm wo May YHWH do 
Vulgate are as the qere: with you 


iy" 

While this identification is possible, the versions may also 
have the ketiv before them. The imperfect verb in Hebrew 
can also be used to express the wish or desire of a person,’ 
in which case the translation would be the same as that of 
the qere's jussive: "May YHWH treat you with loyal love." 
This nuance is expressed with the identical imperfect form 
later in the chapter: *? mm ni» na (“thus may YHWH do to 
me," 1:17). 

As with many ketiv-qere readings, it is difficult to decide 
between the two forms. There are exegetical ramifications 
in how one understands Naomi's rhetoric.’ The qere 
represents a vocalization tradition that disambiguates the 
text and indicates that it should be understood as a jussive. 
It is possible that the ketiv is original while the qere and 
the versions are attempts at clarity. This direction for the 
change is much more likely than the reverse (i.e., a scribe 
making an unambiguous text ambiguous).? The testimony of 
the Septuagint and Vulgate here does not mean that their 
translators necessarily read the qere. They may have, but 
these translators may also have simply rendered the ketiv 
according to the context. 


Ruth 1:14 


In 1:14 there is a plus in the Septuagint at the point 
marked by the letter a. 


BHS Note DEDE : Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


MT Orpah kissed her 
mother-in-law, but 
Ruth clung to her. 


G The Septuagint may->x àUm Orpah kissed her 
adds kai mother-in-law and 
ETEOTPEWEV eic TOV returned to her 
Àaóv abtiic people, but Ruth 


clung to her. 

As noted above, although the “+” in the apparatus means 
“it adds,” according to Wonneberger the editors are simply 
stating that the text in question is present in the Septuagint 
but not in the MT? They are not stating that the expression 
is necessarily secondary. 

The plus makes explicit something that is only assumed 
in the MT. After Naomi urges her daughters-in-law to 
return to their families in Moab, the MT states in verse 14 
that Orpah kisses her mother-in-law. However, in verse 15 
Naomi tells Ruth that Orpah has (past tense) gone home. 
While the reader can infer that Orpah returned home 
between verses 14 and 15, a scribe or the Greek translator 
decided to augment the text and fill in the missing step in 
the narrative by explaining that Orpah, having taken 
Naomi's advice, returned home to her people.'? This variant 
does not have a significant effect on our exegesis, as we 
can infer the implicit information just as easily as the scribe 
or translator did! It is very common for ancient translators 
(as well as modern ones) to avoid potential 
misunderstanding by making their inferences explicit. 


Ruth 1:19 


There are three references in the apparatus of BHS for 
1:19. The first, marked by the letter a, refers to the 
pronominal suffix of the MT's omnw. 


Hebrew 


BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 
MT* omn) mym the two of them 
(mp) came 
Mss Read with many iwaw mym the two of them 
medieval manuscripts: 1J- (fp) came 


The note suggests that the text should read jrnv with 
more than twenty medieval manuscripts (indicated by the 
abbreviation "mlt Mss"). The difference between these two 
forms is that the pronominal suffix in the Leningrad Codex 
is third-person masculine plural, and in the medieval 
manuscripts it is third-person feminine plural. In context, 
the suffix refers to Naomi and Ruth, and therefore the form 
of the medieval manuscripts is more "grammatically 
correct." Yet masculine plural forms are used to refer to 
women elsewhere in the book (see 1:8, 9, 11, 13), and it is 
well known that a masculine plural suffix can refer to 
feminine antecedents.!! It is also possible that the author is 
intentionally using less typical language for foreign or 
archaic coloring.’ It would appear that the unusual suffix 
represented in the Leningrad Codex was “corrected” to the 
more usual form in some of the medieval Hebrew 
manuscripts. If so, then this may obscure the author’s 
intention in using this form. 

The second note for 1:19 is marked by the letters b-b. 


Hebrew . 
BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 


MT on? ma naw until they came to 
ond ma mixin Bethlehem; and when they 
T2753 DAM 


Hebrew : 
BHS Note g Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


came to Bethlehem, all the 
city was stirred up 


G* The (original) on) mana until they came to 
Septuagint has Bethlehem; 
a minus 


vv onp and all the city was stirred 
up 

Four words of the MT, on) ma nis32 775, are a minus in the 
Septuagint. There is admittedly some redundancy in the 
wording of the MT. One could perhaps argue for a kind of 
dittography here, but if so, it is dittography with some 
other complicating factor. It is not a simple case of 
dittography, since the wording of the phrase is not identical 
to the preceding phrase in the MT. Alternatively, we might 
plausibly argue that a scribe involved in copying the 
Hebrew source text of G, or the translator of G, omitted the 
words due to homoioteleuton (both the omitted phrase and 
the phrase preceding it end with on) m2). A third possibility 
is that it is not an error, and the Greek translator omitted 
the phrase believing that it was redundant. The author of 
Ruth has a particular interest in the fact that Ruth is from 
Moab, and now she, a Moabitess, is coming to Bethlehem. 
Earlier in 1:6, the word agin (Moab) is repeated twice in 
much the same way that on? ma is repeated here in 1:19.'? 
Because the repetition makes sense from a literary and 
exegetical standpoint, it is likely that the MT represents the 
original and better reading. 

The final variant recorded for 1:19 is marked by the letter 
c. In this case the testimony of G is split between various 
manuscripts.'^ The variants are as follows: 


Hebrew Text/ 


BHS Note y 
Retroversion 


Translation 

MT pr?» vyd oam And the whole city 
was stirred up over 
them. 


G? Codex Vaticanus has én’ moy vyda oap And the whole city 
avtfic was stirred up over 
her. 


G^? Codex Alexandrinus and moy vyda oap And the whole city 
Marchalianus have én’ was stirred up over 
abt her. 

The Greek variants are similar in meaning. The major 
difference is between the plural pronominal suffix of the 
MT and the singular pronoun in the various manuscripts of 
G. The MT indicates that “all the city was stirred up” over 
the arrival of the two women; G states that the city was 
stirred up over Naomi's arrival. At the end of the verse, the 
women of Bethlehem only speak of Naomi when they say, 
"Is this Naomi?" It could be argued that G (or its source 
text) adapted the pronoun to its context. The reading of the 
MT, however, agrees with the preceding references to the 
two women (e.g., "when they entered Bethlehem"). 

The change, in whichever direction it may have occurred, 
is of some importance to exegesis. In the MT reading, the 
people of Bethlehem may be surprised not only to see 
Naomi again but also to see that she has brought back a 
destitute Moabite widow with her. In G, the focus is on 
Naomi, setting up her rejection of her name as too pleasant 
in light of her bitterness. 


Ruth 1:20 


BHS Note Heprew : Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


MT Non bitter 
Mss read with many min bitter [spelled 
medieval manuscripts differently from the 


mn MT] 

BHS suggests following the reading of more than twenty 
medieval manuscripts (mmn) versus the MT's x7). Although 
mn is the more usual spelling for this Hebrew adjective, 897 
could reflect a typical spelling in Aramaic. The medieval 
copyists very likely changed the unusual spelling into the 
more usual. This is much more likely than the possibility 
that early scribes changed a usual spelling into an unusual 
one.’° 


Ruth 1:21 


The textual note for 1:21 is marked by the letters a-a.'’ The 
variant is as follows: 


Hebrew ; 
BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 
MT nw nm And YHWH has 
testified against 
me. 
G The Septuagint has ‘a nay mm And YHWH has 
(S, &tameívooév ue (the Peshitta humbled me. 


V) and Vulgate are similar) 


The Peshitta and Vulgate are in agreement with G. 
Whereas the MT vocalizes the consonants niy as a qal 


perfect of the root I niy (to answer; to testify), G, S, and V 
vocalize the verb as a piel perfect of the root II miy (to 
humble).'® Remember that G was translated from a 


consonantal Hebrew text and the translator had to vocalize 
from context or from his own tradition. Sometimes the 
vocalization tradition of G is different from that of the MT. 
In this case, the MT is likely correct because of the a 
preposition that follows. Objects of the qal verb meaning 
"to testify" are preceded by a 3 preposition, but objects of 
the piel verb meaning “to humble" are not. When a 3 
preposition follows the piel verb, it is simply a prepositional 
phrase. Therefore the consonantal text supports the MT 
vocalization, and it is preferable. 


Ruth 2:1 


There is a ketiv-qere variant in 2:1, with more than twenty 
medieval manuscripts agreeing with the qere.'? The two 
text forms are as follows: 


Hebrew . 
BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 
MT* yT yi And Naomi had a 
relative [pual ptc. 
ms] 
MT? yin vip And Naomi had a 
relative [noun] 
Mss Many medieval yin y And Naomi had a 
manuscripts are as the relative [noun] 


qere ytin; ketiv is yn 

The ketiv is a pual participle from the root yv, while the 
qere is a noun from the same root. Both words mean 
“acquaintance” or “relative.” The letters 1 and » are 
susceptible to accidental confusion, but perhaps there is an 
intentional change here. A noun form (11nv75, our relative) 
closely related to the qere is used later in the book at 3:2. 
Therefore, the qere may be the result of adapting the text 


of 2:1 to the related noun used in 3:2. There is nota 
significant exegetical difference between the two forms; 
both indicate that Naomi had a relative.?? 


Ruth 2:6 
Hebrew : 
BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 
MT ayia win we And the young man who was 
ans ayip 5p in charge of the harvesters 
answered and said, 
S The Peshitta jax wn wa And the young man 
has an answered and said, 


omission: 
o"ipn-7p ain 


The Peshitta has a minus of the MT's o"wiprrov avin in 2:6. 
This "foreman" who works for Boaz was introduced with 
the full title, ^who was in charge of the harvesters" in the 
previous verse (2:5). Thus it feels a bit redundant here. 
Apparently, the translator of S decided to omit the 
expression for simplicity and in order to avoid redundancy. 
G supports the MT, and the expression is likely original. 
Robert Holmstedt suggests that the title may be that of a 
formal position and cannot be shortened without being 
vague.” Thus the repetition is intentional. 


Ruth 2:7 


The two variants listed for 2:7 are related. The first is 
marked with the letter a: 
Hebrew 


BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 


MT nny- panta from (then) the 
morning until now 


Hebrew : 
BHS Note . Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


G The Septuagint has xww pan from the morning 
&onépag = AW until (the) evening 


This is probably the most difficult verse in the book of 
Ruth. Many commentators have attempted to emend the 
MT from this point to the end of the verse in order to make 
sense of it.” The question is whether the MT is corrupt and 
the versions witness to a better text, or whether the MT is 
preferable (even though it is difficult) and the versions 
represent secondary attempts to clarify what the Hebrew 
means. We must consider notes a and b-b in the apparatus 
together, since they are related. 

In this first note, the apparatus tells us that G has eonépac 
(evening) where the MT has nm» (now). Our first question is 
whether that Greek word is a usual translation for nnv. If 
so, then there is not a variant reading after all. A quick 
search of the Tov-Polak Parallel Text? reveals that this is 
the only time, out of 435 occurrences of the word nny, that 
this Greek word corresponds to it. That removes the 
possibility that the difference between the versions is only 
apparent, and leaves two other possibilities. Did G have 1w 
in its Hebrew source text (an actual variant reading), or did 
the Greek translator simply change the text? We cannot 
answer this question unless we look at some other issues in 
the context. 

The BHS apparatus does not tell us that there is another 
difference in this part of the verse. Where the MT has txn 
(from then), G has ano (from). This Greek word usually 
translates the simple Hebrew preposition jn (from).** 
Therefore, there are really two differences between the MT 
and G. If the Hebrew text behind G were original, it is 
difficult to see what mechanics or errors would have 


produced the MT reading. We must look at the next note 
before we can draw any conclusions. 
The next part of the verse, marked with b-b, gives us 
another difference in G: 
Hebrew 


BHS Note : Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


MT mannnav nr this is her sitting 
(in) the house(?) 


G The Septuagint has où nw nnaw N5 she has not rested 
Katénavoev EV TH AYP in the field 


Here G is different from the MT in all three words. Where 
the MT has 71, a masculine singular demonstrative 
pronoun, G represents a negative adverb (probably x5). G 
has a different vocalization for the consonants nnaw: the MT 
vocalizes the word as a qal infinitive construct of av» with a 
third feminine singular suffix (“her sitting”), but G vocalizes 
it as a gal perfect third feminine singular verb from naw 
(“she ceased”). Finally, where the MT has man (the house), 
G has ¿v tô àypó (in the field), which suggests nwa. 

It is not easy to visualize how the MT could have resulted 
from the presumed original Hebrew that stands behind G. 
Also, it is suspicious that the middle word nnaw is the same 
in G when the first and third words are different. It 
suggests that the Greek translator did not have a 
completely different Hebrew reading before him. 

As we have noted, the BHS apparatus is often selective in 
the information it provides. One cannot assume that if a 
version does not appear in the apparatus, then it must 
agree with the Leningrad Codex/MT. The Peshitta 
rendering of this verse is a good example. The Peshitta 
reads as follows: 


Hebrew 


. Translation 
Text/Retroversion 
Sema ian vn ‘anaw-ty1 1787 m from the morning until the 
diusa (time of) rest 


‘The final word has been left unvocalized because it is difficult to 
know which form of the Hebrew root is represented by the Syriac 
NOUN c (rest). 


If this information were in the apparatus, it would be very 
helpful, but, inexplicably, it is not. This reading in S 
combines both notes a and b-b in the BHS apparatus. 
Regarding note a, where the MT has nn» and G has 235, S 
represents nnaw from b-b. S has a minus of the rest of the 
text referred to in note b-b. 

Having gathered all of the information, we are now in a 
position to summarize and draw a conclusion. First, it is 
clear that there are multiple, actual differences between 
the versions and the MT. Second, the differences involve 
multiple noncontinuous words. This suggests that they 
were not caused by a simple scribal error. Third, the MT is 
difficult, but G and S are clear and simple. However, G and 
S are clear and simple in different ways. G has a common 
word pair (morning and evening) and makes more sense in 
regard to the story (i.e., she was in the field, not the 
house). S is simpler because it is shorter and does not 
contain any of the difficult elements that are in the MT. It 
seems likely, then, that the MT is original and the 
preferable reading. G and S both had a Hebrew text like 
the MT before them, but they used different means to "fix" 
it. G changed several difficult words to easier ones that 
made more sense; S simply omitted several words and 
combined the two clauses. 

This conclusion is very significant for our exegesis. Did 
Ruth work in the field and then take a rest? Or did she wait 
in the house until she had permission from Boaz to work in 


the field? According to G, she did not rest at all during her 
day of gleaning! G and S represent particular exegetical 
perspectives and are themselves a kind of commentary on 
what they thought the Hebrew text was saying. If the MT is 
original, as we think, then we must first explain what the 
foreman is telling Boaz and then how that relates to the 
rest of the story. One interesting proposal, made by Avi 
Hurvitz, is that the text is intentionally confused and 
ungrammatical in order to reflect the foreman’s 
stammering speech. He is worried that Boaz will be angry 
that Ruth has been allowed to sit in the house.” 

This verse is a good example of the limitations of the BHS 
apparatus. If we work only with the data that they provide, 
we do not have the full story. Seeing that S is also 
struggling with the same difficult text, but comes to a 
different solution than G, is a significant piece of 
information that helps us reconstruct what happened and 
determine which reading is better. 


Ruth 2:16 


The single letter a preceding the first word of 2:16, which 
is not paired with another a in the verse, indicates that the 
note refers to the entire verse. 


Hebrew n 
BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 


MT mò bwnw on And moreover you shall pull 
onam on3xo1n (some) out for her from the 
INWIN ND nop bundles and you will leave (it) 
do ` .. and she will glean and you 
shall not rebuke her. 


S The Peshitta 
has an 
omission of 
verse 16 


The note indicates that the Syriac omits the verse. There 
is some sense of repetition in 2:16 of the ideas of 2:15, 
which says, “And Boaz commanded his young men, ‘Also 
among the sheaves she may glean, and you will not 
humiliate her.’” A scribe or the Peshitta translator probably 
deleted verse 16 as redundant and unnecessary. The verse 
is in G, though with some differences from the MT.*° There 
is no chance for its loss in S through haplography or its 
inclusion in the MT by way of dittography. The MT has the 
preferred reading. 


Ruth 2:18 


The note indicated by the letter a contains the following 
readings: 
Hebrew 


BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 


MT ng anion xin And her mother- 
TYRIN in-law saw what 
she had gleaned. 


Mss, A few medieval nx nninp sa And she showed 

S,V manuscripts,’ the nop»-wiw her mother-in-law 
Peshitta, and the what she had 
Vulgate have xim gleaned. 


‘Dominique Barthélemy indicates that only two medieval 
manuscripts have this reading and that they are of doubtful authority 
(Critique textuelle de l'Ancien Testament, OBO 50 [Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1982], 1:133). 


In this verse, a few medieval manuscripts, the Peshitta, 
and the Vulgate have a different vocalization of the verb 
xan than the MT. The MT vocalizes the verb as a 
nontransitive qal. Therefore, the mother-in-law (Naomi) is 
the subject of the verb. The object of the verb, marked by 
ns, is what Ruth had gleaned. 


Acc. Subj. 
nop?73UN NN apinn Rm 


By contrast, the later manuscripts and versions vocalize 
the verb as a hiphil. This would mean that the mother-in- 
law is the first accusative of the verb (whom Ruth showed) 
and the relative clause (“what she had gleaned”) is the 
second accusative. 


Acc.” Acc." Subj. 


TOPIN nN Anan gin 


However, vocalizing the verb as a hiphil would make for 
unusual syntax since the first accusative is not marked with 
ns. Using a concordance or Bible software, a search of the 
verb na^ reveals that it occurs sixty-three times in the hiphil 
in the OT. In all but three of those occurrences (95 
percent),’’ the first accusative (i.e., the person being shown 
something) occurs as an object suffix attached directly to 
the verb, or it is marked with ns. Therefore, the fact that ns 
does not mark apinn (her mother-in-law)—while not 
conclusive—would seem to weigh in favor of a qal verb, 
which is the MT reading. Both readings have the same 
general exegetical meaning. 


Ruth 2:19 


The repeated letters a-a in 2:19 bracket four words of the 
Hebrew text. The variants are as follows: 


BHS Note Hebrew : Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


MT in» nnwys nx with whom she 
had worked 


BHS Note Hebrew n Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


G The Septuagint has nod nnwy mx where she had 
emoinoev (compare the worked 
Peshitta) 


The apparatus says “compare the Peshitta” here because, 
while it is similar to G, it is not exactly the same. S has 
“where she had been” instead of “where she had worked.” 
There is another small variant in this part of the verse that 
the apparatus does not mention. Where the MT has “she 
told her mother-in-law,” G has “Ruth told her mother-in- 
law.” It is quite common for translations to make the 
subject of the verb explicit, and this was probably added by 
the translator. S does not have this plus. 

In this verse, Naomi asks Ruth, “Where did you glean 
today and where did you work?” In the MT, Ruth does not 
directly answer this question and instead tells Naomi with 
whom she had worked. In G (and S), Ruth more directly 
answers the question that Naomi actually asked by telling 
her where she had worked that day. Is it more likely that a 
scribe changed Ruth’s direct answer (in G and S) to one in 
which she seems to change the subject (the MT)? Or is it 
more likely that a scribe or the translators of G and S 
assimilated Ruth's answer to the context and caused it to 
match Naomi's question? The latter is much more likely, 
and the MT is the better reading. G has already shown a 
propensity to clarify this verse by adding the explicit 
subject "Ruth." 

The difference between the MT and the versions is subtle 
but exegetically important. In the versions, Naomi asks a 
question and Ruth answers it. She then goes on to identify 
the name of the man at that location. In the MT, however, 
the author is building suspense and drawing special 
attention to Ruth's interaction with Boaz. When Naomi asks 
where Ruth worked, Ruth answers, in effect, "That is not 


important. What is important is the name of the man who 
was there.” This would also explain the redundancy, in 
which first Ruth tells her mother-in-law with whom she 
worked, and then says, “The name of the man with whom I 
worked today ... is... Boaz.” Ruth holds the name until 
the very end, building suspense and emphasizing his key 
role. 


Ruth 2:20 


A single note for 2:20 in the apparatus, marked by the 
letter a, indicates the following variant: 


Hebrew : 
BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 
MT nyr? xin T3 Blessed is he 
by YHWH 
Ms, A medieval manuscript mim wii Blessed is 


S and the Peshitta have mm YHWH 


In this variant, a single medieval manuscript and the 
Peshitta do not have the 9 preposition on the divine name. 
(The Old Latin also agrees with the variant, but the 
apparatus does not indicate this.) In the MT (and G),? the 9 
preposition indicates the agent of the passive participle 
qa. This means that YHWH is doing the blessing, and 
therefore—in the context—Boaz must be the one who is 
being blessed. In the medieval manuscript and the Peshitta, 
there is no 5 preposition. In this scenario, the xin pronoun is 
functioning as a copula ("is"), and the sentence reads, 
"Blessed is YHWH." 

In the next part of the verse, the head of the relative 
clause is ambiguous in the MT. When Naomi says, "who has 
not abandoned his loving-kindness," whom does she mean? 
Does she mean that YHWH has not abandoned it, or that 


Boaz has not abandoned it? In the MT, it could be either 
one because the xin refers to Boaz, but the one doing the 
blessing is mm. Either of these could be the head of the 
relative clause. In the variant reading, however, only mm is 
in view because the win also refers to him. This clears up 
the ambiguity: it is YHWH who has not abandoned his 
loving-kindness. 

The MT has the preferred reading. We can explain the 
variant as an attempt by a scribe or the translators to 
remove ambiguity in the verse and to assimilate this clause 
to the probable meaning of the relative clause that follows. 


Ruth 2:21 


A single note for 2:21 is indicated by the letter a. The 
variants are as follows: 


BHS Not ma Translation 
nd Text/Retroversion OMS 
MT: maxing nn Nm And Ruth the 
Moabitess said 
G The Septuagint adds zpóq Anion? nnns And Ruth said to 
(S) = tv nevôepàv adtijs (the her mother-in- 
Peshitta is similar) law 


G, S, They (along with the 
V Vulgate) have an omission 
of the word masing 


'Although the apparatus does not say so, MT is supported by the 
targum and 2QRuth? from the Qumran scrolls. 


This note indicates a combination of two variants. G, S, 
and V do not have the word m3sinn (the Moabitess). In its 
place, G and S represent nninr? (to her mother-in-law). 
Ruth is often referred to in the book as the "Moabitess."?? 
The occurrence in this verse might have been added by a 


scribe to the MT tradition according to that pattern. Or, it 
could also have been dropped from the Hebrew source text 
of G, S, and V. Likewise, the phrase “to her mother-in-law” 
is also a common identification in the book.?? It might have 
dropped from the MT tradition, or been added by a scribe 
or the translators of G and S. It might be difficult to discern 
which of these alternatives (MT or G/S) is preferable 
because they both represent fixed phrases. 

However, Robert Hubbard notes that the expression 8m 
masian nn (Ruth the Moabitess said) forms an inclusio 
around chapter 2.°' The expression begins the chapter 
when Ruth asks Naomi if she can go and glean in the field 
(2:2), and it comes at the end of the chapter when Ruth 
reports to Naomi that everything has turned out well 
because Boaz has protected and provided for her (2:21). 
This apparent literary device suggests that the MT is 
original and preferable. The versions may have added "to 
her mother-in-law" to clarify the addressee of Ruth's 
speech. There is no exegetical difference between the MT 
and the other versions, although G, S, and V possibly 
obscure the literary artistry of the author by not 
representing the inclusio. 


Ruth 2:23 


The note for 2:23 is marked with the letters a-a.?? The 
variant is as follows: 


Hebrew 


BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 
MT Aninn-nx iwm And she lived 
with her mother- 
in-law 
Mss, A few medieval Anion 5x awm And she returned 
V manuscripts and the to her mother-in- 


Vulgate have >x àUm law 


The MT vocalizes awm as a gal wayyiqtol verb from the 
root av» (to live), while a few medieval manuscripts and the 
Vulgate understand the verb as a qal from the root aw (to 
return). Neither verb is transitive in the qal, and in each 
reading we find the preposition that we expect. The MT has 
a preposition nx meaning "with," while the medieval 
manuscripts and the Vulgate have the preposition 5x, which 
indicates direction toward something or someone. The MT 
(supported by the Septuagint) is likely the original, better 
reading as—everything else being equal—evidence from a 
few late Hebrew manuscripts and the Vulgate (which is also 
late) is fairly weak. At the beginning of the chapter, Ruth 
leaves Naomi and goes to the field. Perhaps a scribe felt 
that a more fitting conclusion to the chapter would have 
Ruth return to Naomi from the field. There is no exegetical 
significance to the difference. In the MT, the clause states 
that Ruth "lived with Naomi." This suggests closure to her 
introduction to Boaz and a summary of the women's 
current status before the next episode in chapter 3. 


Ruth 3:3 


The word pòni in the BHS text is a ketiv-qere reading—a 
combination of consonants and vowels from two different 
forms. The small circle above the word alerts the reader 
that there is a note in the Masorah Parva that provides the 
assumed consonants of the qere. In the apparatus, marked 
by the letter a, there is further information: 


Hebrew 


BHSN z i 
snot Text/Retroversion granstation 
Mss, A few medieval Tn»DUv nov) and you will put 
MT? manuscripts are as the on your garments 


qere: mr- 


Hebrew : 
BHS Note . Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


Mss, The ketiv and many T0700 nov) and you will put 
MT* | medieval manuscripts on your 
have 3n2- garment(s) 


The qere (and a few medieval manuscripts) refers to 
"your garments" (plural), while the ketiv (and more than 
twenty medieval manuscripts) has several possible 
meanings.* It could be singular, it could be plural but 
written defectively without the *,?* or it could be collective. 
If it is collective, then its use with the verb nw would mean 
"to get dressed" rather than referring to putting on a 
specific garment.” If Ruth was wearing only one garment, 
what did she use to carry Boaz's gift of grain home with her 
(3:15)? Jack Sasson argues that Ruth wore two garments: 
the nnw of 3:3 (the main garment) and the nnavn of 3:15 (a 
supplementary garment, used either as a veil or to ward off 
the coolness of the night air).” It may be that the qere 
vocalization is a later clarification, intended to remove this 
ambiguity. It is more explicit that Ruth was indeed wearing 
multiple items of clothing. 

There is a second ketiv-qere later in the verse for the 
word ^m. The vocalization at the end of the word is 
impossible, a combination of two incompatible forms. A 
note in the Masorah Parva again provides the assumed 
consonants that go with the vocalization provided in the 
text. The apparatus provides further information in textual 
note b: 


BHS Note Hebrew ‘ Translation 
Text/Retroversion 
Mss, The qere and many nànmmm And you shall go 
MT? medieval manuscripts down (to) the 


have mmm threshing floor. 


Hebrew . 
BHS Note . Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


MT* The ketiv has *n- mi nT And I/you shall go 
down (to) the 
threshing floor. 


In this case, more than twenty medieval manuscripts 
agree with the qere, which has the standard second-person 
feminine singular form. This makes good sense in the 
context. The ketiv, by contrast, is either a first-person form, 
which makes no sense in the context, or an archaic form of 
the second-person singular verb.” Therefore, it seems that 
the qere is a correction of the vocalization in order to 
normalize the form according to current usage and to 
match the context. It merely represents a linguistic 
updating, and therefore does not have any implications for 
exegesis. 


Ruth 3:4 


The word *n32v in the text of 3:4 is another ketiv-qere. The 


Masorah Parva indicates that the consonants assumed by 
the qere are na2v1. The note in the apparatus marked by the 


by 


letter a simply says, “Compare note 3°.” This means that 
the explanation for this ketiv-qere is the same as the 
previous one, presumably including a number of medieval 
manuscripts that read with the qere. Therefore, the 
variants are as follows: 


Hebrew . 
BHS Note ! Translation 
Text/Retroversion 
Mss, The qere and many niv) and you shall 
MT? . medieval manuscripts lie down 
have ppv) 


MT* The ketiv has »n- hav) and I/you shall 


Hebrew : 
BHS Note : Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


lie down 


Ruth 3:5 


There is another ketiv-qere in 3:5. In the next-to-last word 
of the verse, there are two vowels printed without any 
consonants above them. This is because in the ketiv 
reading, there is no word here. The qere provides the 
vocalization for the word x. The small circle above the 
vowels indicates that there is a note in the Masorah Parva: 
n3 xd) 4p 51n 3n òr. The note begins by giving the assumed 
consonants of the qere: x. It then says, "One of ten 
occurrences [of a word] read but not written." The 
superscript numeral 5 in the note directs the reader to the 
Masorah Magna apparatus at the bottom of the page where 
entry 2745 will provide the locations of those ten 
occurrences. ?? There is a textual note related to this 
reading in the textual apparatus, marked by the letter a: 


Hebrew " 
BHSN : Translation 
Mte Text/Retroversion 
Mss, Many medieval g nN 5d everything that 
MT? manuscripts read x you say to me 


with the qere! 


St The (original) “axm 55 everything that 
MT* Septuagint is as the you say 
ketiv? 


"The apparatus does not mention that the Peshitta and targum also 
agree with the qere. 

?The apparatus does not mention that the Vulgate also agrees with 
the ketiv. 


The sense ofẹ} is clearly implicit in the context, and 
perhaps for that reason we should argue that the ketiv (i.e., 


the lack of a word here) is original. In both English and 
Hebrew one may equally say, “What you say I will do,” or, 
“What you say to me I will do." The qere is probably an 
attempt to clarify that Ruth understands Naomi's 
instructions as being directed at her. If this reconstruction 
is correct, it indicates that the vocalization tradition 
sometimes made the implicit explicit. The Peshitta and 
targum probably independently made the same decision in 
their respective translations. 


Ruth 3:6 


The variant is as follows for the note in 3:6 marked with the 
letter a: 
Hebrew 


BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 


MT nm-)N 55» wym And she did 
exactly as! all that 
she commanded 


Mss, Afew medieval nmv-UN 53 wym And she did all 
S,V manuscripts as well as that she 
the Peshitta and the commanded 


Vulgate have 55 


"The 3 preposition is an example of kap veritatis and should be 
translated "exactly as" (Waltke and O'Connor, Biblical Hebrew 
Syntax, 202-3). 


Here the MT has a > preposition attached to the word 55 
whereas the Peshitta, Vulgate, and a few medieval Hebrew 
manuscripts do not represent the preposition. In this case, 
although not noted in the apparatus, the Septuagint agrees 
with the MT.” If the MT is original, the alternate reading 
could have resulted from haplography (a scribe would have 
copied only one 2 instead of two). On the other hand, if the 
reading of (three to ten) medieval manuscripts and the two 


versions is primary, the MT could have resulted from 
dittography (a scribe may have written two 3s instead of 
the single one in the exemplar). Here we see that two 
widely evidenced accidental changes can explain the 
change in the text in two opposite ways. 


Ruth 3:7 


The letter a in 3:7 refers to the minus of the verb nv» in the 
Septuagint. 


Hebrew 


BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 
MT 20") nU" 103538" Boaz ate and drank 
i3» and his heart was 
glad 
G* The (original) iad 20 wa 528" Boaz ate and his 
Septuagint has an heart was glad 


omission 

The apparatus does not inform the reader that the 
Peshitta, the targum, the Old Latin, and the Vulgate agree 
with the MT in this reading. In addition, 20Ruth' (from 
Qumran) contains the verb nv" like the MT. Collectively, 
this is strong evidence that the verb is original. Perhaps the 
Greek translator left this verb out in order to downplay the 
possibility of any kind of impropriety in this meeting 
between Ruth and Boaz.^ This is not a necessary 
precaution, however. In fact, it may be that the author is 
attempting to raise initial concerns about the behavior of 
Ruth and Boaz at the threshing floor in order to surprise 
the reader when they act properly and do what is right. If 
so, G's omission would be working against the intent of the 
author in an important aspect of the book. 


Ruth 3:9 


The first of three notes to 3:9 is marked by the letter a. 


Hebrew A 
N T 
Peeters Text/Retroversion fane" 

MT nyn tax And he said, 
"Who are 
you?" 

G} The Lucianic recension of nn mbn And he said to 

(S, the Septuagint adds aùr; the her "Who are 

V) Peshitta and the Vulgate you?" 


represent A? as well 


The Lucianic recension of the Septuagint, as well as S 
and V, have a plus of the prepositional phrase n5, which 
explicates to whom Boaz is speaking. The MT, supported by 
the rest of the Septuagint tradition, is probably original. 
The prepositional phrase is not necessary because it is 
obvious that Boaz is speaking to Ruth. Only Ruth and Boaz 
are present, and Boaz uses a feminine singular pronoun to 
address her. A Hebrew scribe may have added the A? as a 
reflex because the 5 preposition frequently identifies the 
addressee after the verb “ns in Ruth.” Alternatively, and 
probably more likely, this is a case of polygenesis in which 
all three translators (of the Greek, Syriac, and Latin) added 
the prepositional phrase independently for the same 
reason. Thus their agreement is due to coincidence arising 
from the common translator tendency to make the text 
more explicit rather than to a variant reading common to 
each of their Hebrew source texts. 

The note marked with the letter b indicates an 
idiosyncrasy of the Leningrad Codex, which served as the 
basis for the text of BHS. 


BHS Note Hebre = Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


MT! The Leningrad Codex has ngyn And he said, 
the reading in the BHS “Who are you?" 
text: ns 

Mss Many medieval Hebrew mx TaN And he said, 
manuscripts and editions “Who are you?" 
have ng 


The person responsible for vocalizing the Leningrad 
Codex made an obvious error in omitting the shewa under 
the n in the second feminine singular pronoun. This was a 
simple scribal error that was corrected and standardized in 
later Hebrew manuscripts and editions. In this case, the 
later manuscripts contain the correct spelling and should 
be retained. 

The third note, marked with the letter c, concerns the 
word 3232. It is vocalized and accented as a dual 
(“garments”). Because there is no ° (i.e., 77512), the 
consonants could indicate either the singular form 
("garment") or a defectively spelled plural ("garments"). 
Although there is no indicator in the Masorah Parva, the 
apparatus tells us that there is a special kind of ketiv-qere 
here. The ketiv is split into two readings: Western or 
Tiberian (indicated by superscript '*) and Eastern or 


Babylonian (superscript ™). The variants are as follows: 

BHS Note iuo M Translation 

MT* The Occidental T522n955 Spread your 

ose, (Western) manuscripts qnax>y garments over 

Mss and many medieval your 
manuscripts have 75- maidservant. 

MT* The Oriental (Eastern) 1512 nvo5 Spread your 

e" manuscripts and the now?» garment over 

MT?, qere have 35-; the your 


G,S maidservant. 


Hebrew : 
T 
BHS Note Toxt/Retrovarsion ranslation 
Septuagint! and Peshitta 
have the singular as well 


'G has kai repifoA eic tò tvepóyióv cov Eni trv SovAnv cov (and you will 
throw your wing over your servant). The word ntépvé is the most 
common word (72 times in G) used to translate the Hebrew word 433. 

The first thing that we should recognize here is that the 
BHS apparatus is incorrect in categorizing the qere with 
the singular form. As we noted above, the qere (or 
vocalization) of the Leningrad Codex is 3512, which is the 
dual regardless of whether the consonantal text has a’ or 
not. Therefore, a more accurate way to distinguish between 
the readings would be to say that the Tiberian manuscripts 
and many later Hebrew manuscripts have a », which is the 
full dual spelling. The Babylonian manuscripts, as well as G 
and S, represent a singular form. Because G and S were 
translating from unvocalized Hebrew texts, if there was no * 
in the word then they would have naturally translated the 
word as singular. Therefore, the original, consonantal 
reading was 7512. This is supported by the MT, G, S, and the 
Babylonian Hebrew manuscripts. The Tiberian Hebrew 
manuscripts, as well as a number of later medieval 
manuscripts, likely inserted the » in order to reflect the 
common vocalization of this word as a dual. This BHS note 
is not only incorrect, it deals with an insignificant reading 
in insignificant manuscripts. 


Ruth 3:11 


Note a for 3:11 indicates the following: 


BHS Note Hebrew Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


MT “axm 55 All that you 
qo-nvprx say I will do 
for you 
Mss, A few (3-10) medieval x Nnw 5 All that you 
G°, S, manuscripts, Origen’s fifth qy-nvpx say to mel 
TV column, the Peshitta, will do for you 
targum, and Vulgate all add 
"DN 


The notation G° here refers to the fifth column of Origen’s 
Hexapla (see chap. 4). He carefully prepared this text of 
the Septuagint and made notations, using symbols, of 
quantitative differences from the MT. The plus shared by 
these versions and a few late manuscripts is either original 
and was lost from the MT and the rest of the Septuagint 
tradition, or it was secondarily added to the versions. There 
are no mechanics to explain its loss, and it is much more 
likely that it was added to make explicit that it is Ruth's 
speech to Boaz that he will do. The same addition is made 
for the same reason in 3:5. 


Ruth 3:12 


Here we find another kind of specialized ketiv-qere, this 
time the opposite of 3:5 in that in this verse there are 
consonants for a word, but no vocalization. The text reads 
ox ^3. The ketiv is the consonants of the word bx, indicating 
that it is in the received consonantal text, but the qere 
indicates that it should not be vocalized when read.^ The 
superscript a indicates a further note in the textual 
apparatus: 


BHS Note Here - Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


MT* '? DINR "DAA And now, it is 

ik Sxipx indeed true 
(1) but Iam (not) a 
redeemer, 
(2) that if Tam a 
redeemer, 
(3) that surely I am 
a redeemer 


MT?, Many medieval '»D)oN^2nn»)| And now, it is 
Mss manuscripts (20+) “Dix ONA indeed true that I 
are as the gere am a redeemer 


Our evaluation of these two readings is influenced by 
what each of them would mean.** The meaning of the qere 
reading is fairly straightforward: if there is no Dx then the 
second ^» likely introduces the proposition that Boaz says is 
ong (true). Therefore the meaning would be, “it is indeed 
true that I am a redeemer.” If the ketiv is correct, there are 
several ways we might understand the ox (numbered 1-3 in 
the table above). The most common meaning of ox% is a 
strong adversative, drawing a contrast with what precedes. 
Therefore, the first possible meaning would be, "it is indeed 
true but...” However, this does not make sense because 
Boaz is a potential redeemer. The second possibility is to 
understand ox as a conditional particle, "iflama 
redeemer,” but this suffers from the same problem (Boaz 
knows he is a potential redeemer), and there is no 
candidate for an apodosis in what follows. The third 
possibility is that ox introduces an oath, which would 
render the statement emphatic. However, Boaz uses an 
emphatic *» earlier in the sentence, so this would be 
redundant. 

If it is challenging to make sense of the ox, does that 
mean that it is original? Probably not. The apparatus does 


not tell us that the Septuagint, Peshitta, and Vulgate do not 
represent the second *» or the ox. In addition, we can 
reconstruct a plausible origin for the ox in the MT. Because 
the preceding two words are nos ^», the scribe might have 
accidentally started to write Dx a second time after the 
second ^5, and then continued to copy correctly. This 
dittography occurred only in the MT tradition (thus it does 
not appear in the versions). When the Masoretes vocalized 
the text, they recognized that this word was an error and 
did not point it with vowels, indicating that it should be 
skipped. This is a good example of a case where the 
difficult reading is not the original reading; it is difficult 
because it is an error. It also illustrates once again that the 
BHS editors omit important information from the 
apparatus, such as the readings of the major versions. 


Ruth 3:14 


We now come to the verse in Ruth with the most notes in 
BHS. The first note is indicated by the letter a and 
concerns a ketiv-qere. 


Hebrew . 
BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 
MT* wb the place of 
his feet 
MT?, Many medieval vbr the place of 
Mss manuscripts (20+) are as his feet 


the qere: rn- 


The difference between the ketiv and the qere is that the 
ketiv is written defectively, without the * in the third 
masculine singular pronominal suffix. According to the 
Jouon-Muraoka grammar, this * is “quite often omitted by 
the ketiv, thus bearing witness to the actual pronunciation 


[of the end of the word as áw]."^ Therefore, the word is 
plural, and the differences between the ketiv-qere are only 
orthographic. 

The note indicated by the letter b gives another ketiv- 
qere. 


Hebrew 
BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 
MT* The ketiv has niwa vx Diva opm And she rose before 


3irnwww one person could 
recognize another 


MT?, Many medieval vr ova opm And she rose before 
Mss manuscripts are as iwrnsvww one person could 
the qere: owa recognize another 


If the ketiv ni»03 is correct, it is the only time that the 
word 0303 is spelled this way in the OT. The qere represents 
the usual spelling of the word. There is no difference in 
meaning, and the ketiv is either a variant spelling or an 
error. 

The note introduced by the letter c is as follows. 


Hebrew : 
BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 
MT ?nN" And he said, 
G The Septuagint adds Boos, tua tax’ And Boaz 
(V) and the Vulgate is similar.’ said, 
S The Peshitta has = nisawa i»»pNm And she said 
TAXA) to him, 


'The Vulgate reads et dixit Booz cave ne quis noverit. 


The Septuagint (the Vulgate generally agrees) has a plus 
Booc (Boaz) after the verb. If it were original, there would 
be no motivation or mechanical error to explain its loss, but 
G and V may have added it to make the implicit subject of 


the verb more explicit. In the Syriac, it is Ruth who speaks 
to Boaz. This is communicated not only by the feminine 
verb but also by a plus of the prepositional phrase i», which 
is not mentioned in the BHS apparatus. The Syriac has a 
different conception of this entire part of the verse. See the 
next two notes. 

The note marked with the letter d refers to the word axa: 


Hebrew : 
BHSN . Translation 
SERIE Text/Retroversion 
MT nxa that she 
came 
S The Peshitta has = xxua 'nw1^3 that I came 


"Na 

The apparatus indicates that where the MT has ns3 (she 
came), S has xxsa (nhtt), which means "I came down.” The 
difference in person is related to the Peshitta's overall 
understanding of this part of the verse. We have already 
seen in the previous note that the translator understands 
Ruth to be the one speaking. Therefore, she uses the first- 
person verb here. The apparatus shows the equals sign, 
implying that ss (to go down) has essentially the same 
meaning as sn (to enter), but it does not. The usual 
equivalents for x2 in S are the more general verbs «xc (to 
go, come) or A. (to enter; cf. Ruth 2:18). The use of xs (to 
go down) is a semantic shift, probably motivated by the 
translator's conception that the threshing floor is located 
lower than the town. 

The final note indicated for 3:14, marked with the letter 
e, concerns the word nun: 


BHS Note Hebrew : Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


MT 130 nws ARID that the woman has 
come (to) the threshing 
floor 

G The Septuagint 30 nwr nxa that a woman has come 

has yvvý = now (to) the threshing floor 

S The Peshitta has 130 PIX nana that I came to you (at) 

an omission the threshing floor 


The Septuagint reads yuvn, possibly reflecting a Hebrew 
original without the definite article (nwy). If the article is 
original, what would have accounted for its loss? Perhaps a 
scribe saw the n on the end of the preceding ns3 and 
accidently wrote the n only once (haplography). In the same 
way, dittography might explain the presence of the article 
in the MT, if a scribe accidentally wrote that n twice. The 
MT makes more sense in that Boaz's concern is specifically 
for Ruth (thus the specifying article), not the presence of 
women at the threshing floor in general. 

According to the apparatus, S does not represent the 
word nus. However, it does not tell us that in its place S has 
72x (to you). Notes c, d, and e all concern differences 
between S and the MT, and it might be tempting to 
evaluate each of them independently (because that is how 
they are listed in the apparatus). However, it is important 
to consider them as a unit. They are, after all, components 
of one sentence, and the Syriac translator was not 
translating each word in complete isolation. In this part of 
the verse, the MT has, "And he said, 'Do not let it be known 
that the woman came (to) the threshing floor.’” In this 
reading, Boaz is probably speaking to himself and 
considering what must be done to protect Ruth's 
reputation, and perhaps his own as well. By contrast, the 
Peshitta has, "And she said [note c] to him, "Do not let 


anyone know that I came down [note d] to you [note e] at 
the threshing floor.” In the reading of S, Ruth is speaking to 
Boaz. The two preceding verbs in verse 14 are third person 
feminine: “she lay down... and she got up.” Influenced by 
this sequence of her actions, the Syriac translator probably 
translated “he said” as “she said” in an apparent 
assimilation to the context. If Ruth rose before anyone 
could recognize anyone else, then the end of verse 14 
would indicate her motivation for doing so. Having made 
this translation shift, however, the translator was forced to 
make subsequent shifts in the rest of the verse (notes d and 
e) in order to make sense now that Ruth was the one 
speaking.*° The MT is the original, better reading in verse 
14. 


Ruth 3:15 
The first of two notes to 3:15 is marked with the letter a. 


Hebrew : 
BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 
MT ?nN" And he said, 
G* The (original) Septuagint man And he said to 
adds atti her, 
G- The Lucianic recension "nix N And he said to 
of the Septuagint adds tf Ruth, 
PovO 


‘Note that even though both G* and G* have a feminine dative, we 
have retroverted the Hebrew two different ways. This is because 
elsewhere in the book, “to her" is rendered with a 5 preposition (1:10; 
2:2, 14; 3:1), but "to Ruth" occurs with the preposition 5x (2:8, 22). 

After ans% (he said), the original Septuagint 

(distinguished from other variants within the Septuagint 

tradition) adds atti, and Lucian's recension of the 

Septuagint alters this to tf Pové. Both changes reflect the 


tendency of the Septuagint to make the implicit explicit. 
Even though we have retroverted the Greek into Hebrew, 
this does not mean that there ever was an actual Hebrew 
variant. The difference between G and the MT was created 
in translation. 

The second note is marked by the letter b. The variants 
are as follows: 


Hebrew 


BHS Note Text/Retrovelsion Translation 
MT yon x21 And he 
entered the 
city. 
Mss, Many medieval yyn kami And she 
S,V manuscripts, the Peshitta, entered the 
and the Vulgate have xam city. 


In the MT, Boaz instructs Ruth to hold out her garment, 
he pours grain into it, he sets it on her, and then he enters 
the town. In the next verse, Ruth returns to her mother-in- 
law and recounts what has happened. However, many 
medieval manuscripts, S, and V have a feminine verb 
implying that it is Ruth who enters the town. The 
Septuagint is ambiguous because Greek verbs do not 
distinguish between masculine and feminine.“ The MT 
makes more sense here because it demonstrates that both 
Boaz and Ruth are acting upon their agreement and 
returning to town independently. Perhaps S and V (and the 
medieval manuscripts) are attempting to match the verb to 
the preceding feminine suffix on pw. The logical 
progression would be that Boaz put the grain on her, and 
she left. However, this creates a redundancy with the 
following verse; there is no need to say twice that Ruth 
returned. The MT is probably original. This has some 
implications for exegesis because, as mentioned, it 


describes Boaz’s determination to move forward with their 
plans as promised. 


Ruth 3:17 


The note marked with the letter a indicates that the 
Septuagint has a plus aùr after Nm). 


Hebrew ; 
BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 
MT ^nNm And she said, 
G* The (original) Septuagint a> aaxm And she said 
adds «ùt (compare v. 15?) to her, 


Here G has once again made the implicit addressee of 
Ruth’s statement explicit, although it is obvious in the 
context since only Ruth and Naomi are in the scene. The 
note refers the reader to 3:15, note a, where a similar 
occurrence was cited. At this point, we are beginning to 
learn something of the character of the Septuagint version 
of Ruth: namely, that the translator has a tendency to add 
prepositional phrases and subjects in order to make the 
syntax more explicit. This is related to our discussion in 
chapter 4 and the analogy of recursion. When we come 
across the first occurrence of this phenomenon, we do not 
know whether the difference in G was created by the 
translator or existed in G’s Hebrew source text. However, 
over time, and with more data, we can be increasingly 
confident about the kinds of changes the translator tends to 
make and that assists us in evaluating readings. 

The second note for 3:17 is marked with a letter b. 


Hebrew 


BHS Note : Translation 
Text/Retroversion 
MT* ^nw^» For he said, 
"Ninn"oN "Do not 
gos 
MT?, The Septuagint (the Sga’ For he said to 
G (S), Peshitta is similar) and wi bw me, "Do not 
T the targum are as the go...” 


qere: ^os 


As was the case in 3:5, in this verse there is a qere 
suggesting the word x but no ketiv. In 3:5, G agreed with 
the ketiv and did not represent the word. In this verse, G 
has éticinev npóc ue (for he said to me), representing the 
preposition along with S and T. The note in the Masorah 
Parva says that this is one of ten times that x is "read but 
not written." Now we know the location of two of those 
occurrences. It is likely that once again the vocalization 
tradition of the MT, as well as the versions, was making the 
implicit addressee more explicit. The ketiv has the original 
reading. 


Ruth 4:2 


The note marked with the letter a indicates the following: 


BHS Not Heprew Translation 
i Text/Retroversion 
MT mViN My np? And he took 
ten men 


G, The Septuagint adds Booc 
V (the Vulgate is similar) 


mwy wi np And Boaz took 
mu ten men 


G and V have a plus of the name Boaz as the subject of 
the verb ng». The apparatus does not mention that G also 


has a plus of the name Booc in the previous verse (4:1).*® 
The antecedents of the verbs are somewhat ambiguous in 
the MT of 4:1-2, “And behold the redeemer of which Boaz 
had spoken was passing by and he said, “Turn aside, sit 
here, so-and-so.’ And he turned aside and sat down. And 
he took ten men...” In both cases, there are two possible 
masculine singular subjects of the verb: Boaz and the 5si 
(redeemer). G has provided the explicit subjects in order to 
clarify the situation for the reader. In the second verse, 
which is more ambiguous because it is preceded by verbs 
that have the redeemer as their subject, the Vulgate also 
provides an explicit subject. The MT is original and 
coherent. The translators of G and V do not need to help 
the reader, but it is their tendency to make things more 
obvious. 


Ruth 4:3 


The note marked with the letters a-a refers to two words in 
the MT: ‘api mn. 


Hebrew : 
BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 
MT "09335320 Naomi has sold 
G The Septuagint has i| "3539 AN] wx which was given 
dedotat Nosgyutv to Naomi 


The MT suggests that Naomi has sold or has the ability to 
sell property that belonged to her husband. Frederic Bush 
writes that the question of "how this fact fits coherently 
and credibly into what has preceded and what follows, 
constitutes without doubt the most baffling and difficult 
development in a narrative replete with such enigmas."^? 
Some of the manuscripts of G instead have the relative 
clause, "which was given to Naomi." Perhaps this was an 


attempt to deal with the interpretive difficulty and make 
sense of the statement. However, this substitution in G 
makes the sentence ungrammatical and impossible as it 
now has no main clause, only a string of relative clauses: 
“The portion of the field, which belonged to our brother 
Elimelech, which was given to Naomi who returned from 
the territory of Moab.” Other manuscripts in G, which BHS 
does not mention, as well as S and V, support the MT 
reading, which is preferable. 


Ruth 4:4 


The first of two notes for 4:4 is marked by the letter a. The 
variants are as follows: 


Hebrew ; 
BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 
MT ow» Now) But if he will 
ap not redeem, 
tell me 
Mss, Many medieval Dyin Noow) But if you will 
Vrs' manuscripts as well as all np not redeem, 
or most of the versions tell me 
have "n 


"The abbreviation “Vrs” is a collective designation for “all or most 
of the versions" without having to list them individually 
(Wonneberger, Understanding BHS, 37). 


The BHS note indicates that the versions agree, against 
the MT, that the verb 5s is in the second person. G and S 
clearly represent a second-person verb. T represents the 
second person with a different syntactic construction: "if it 
is not your pleasure to" combined with an infinitive.°° As it 
stands, the MT is extremely difficult. Boaz says to the 
nearer redeemer, "If you will redeem, redeem. But if he 
will not redeem, tell me." Commentators have attempted to 


explain the third-person form. Sasson, for example, 
suggests that the phrase in question was spoken, almost 
parenthetically, to the elders before whom this transaction 
was being conducted.?' Such an understanding yields the 
following translation: “If you will redeem, then redeem— 
[an aside to the elders:] and if he will not redeem—[again 
speaking directly to the nearer kinsman:] tell me." These 
attempts have not been considered convincing. It is difficult 
to dismiss the MT, because there is no plausible 
explanation for how that reading might have developed. No 
scribal error would produce it, and it seems unlikely that a 
scribe would have changed the second-person form to the 
third-person form intentionally. However, in light of the 
unified versional evidence, it seems likely that the second- 
person form is the better and more original reading even 
though we cannot explain the origin of the MT variant. 

The second note for 4:4, marked by the letter b, concerns 
another ketiv-qere. The reading in the text is vw). The 
Masorah Parva indicates that the consonants assumed by 
the qere vocalization are nyx). 


Hebrew 


T : 
BHS Note Text/Retrovarsión ranslation 
MT* The ketiv has ptm ym) that I may 
know 
MT?, Many medieval np) that I may 
Mss manuscripts are as the know 


qere nvp"TN) 

The ketiv is a qal imperfect, and the qere is the 
corresponding qal cohortative. In either case, the verb 
indicates the purpose of the preceding clause—that is, the 
reason that Boaz asks the nearer redeemer to inform him of 
his intentions." The meaning is essentially the same: “Tell 
me so that I will know." 


Ruth 4:5 


There are two notes for 4:5, and they are interrelated. We 
will examine each note briefly before describing the 
evidence and our conclusions concerning the verse as a 
whole. The note marked with the letter a indicates the 
following: 


Hebrew 


BHSN i Translation 
SNDE Text/Retroversion ' 
MT masinag nn nga and from Ruth the 
Moabitess 
V The Vulgate has Maxian nny ox also Ruth the 


quoque, read -ng o3 Moabitess 


The difficulty in the MT is the ja attached to nx, which 
must be either an accusative marker or a preposition 
(“with”). The ja would make linguistic sense if we take the 
phrase as a second prepositional phrase in the previous 
clause. In that case, our translation would be, “On the day 
you acquire the field from the hand of Naomi and from 
(with) Ruth the Moabitess—the wife of the dead—you/I 
acquire.” There are, however, three problems with this 
approach. First, it conflicts with the masoretic accents, 
which indicate a break between y3 and nym .? The MT 
accents suggest that “Ruth the Moabitess” is the object of 
the following verb. Second, the translation encouraged by 
the preposition leaves no object for the following verb 
nmp/n (a ketiv-qere, see below). Third, it makes no 
interpretive sense. We have not been told that the land also 
belongs to Ruth... why would it? The land belongs to 
Naomi because she is the Israelite and it is her family land. 
The reading of the Vulgate solves these problems with the 
word quoque (“also”), which represents n3. This places 
"Ruth the Moabitess" in the following clause and removes 


the difficulty of the jm preposition. We might explain the 
difference between V and the MT as a scribal error if 1 and 3 
were confused along with a difference in word division. The 
two readings n8 and nxn are visually similar. Which is 
more original? Before we answer that question, we need to 
take into account the next note and consider additional 
evidence. 

The note marked with letter b indicates the following: 


BHS Note Hebrew . Translation 
Text/Retroversion 
MT? A few medieval nm nammnüw the wife of the 
manuscripts are as the deceased you 
qere: nmm acquire 
MT* The ketiv has ‘mip wiy nans the wife of the 
deceased I 
acquire 
Vrs perhaps read 73); ni narn acquire the wife 
compare most or all of of the deceased 


the versions 


This note explains the ketiv-qere, stating that some late 
medieval manuscripts support the qere. The other versions 
(i.e., translations) do as well, since they also understand 
Boaz to be telling the nearer redeemer to "acquire" Ruth. 
Once again, the apparatus does not give us enough 
information, for we really need the readings of the versions 
in more detail. Let us look at the other major versions: 


G Translation 


EV fluépa TOD krýoaocðaí oe Tov &ypòv £x xeipóg Nouv. On the day you acquire the 

xai Tapa PovO tç Moaícióog yuvaikóg toô te8vnkdtoc field from the hand of Naomi 

xai AUT kcrjoac0aí oe and from Ruth the 
Moabitess—the wife of the 
deceased—her also you 
acquire 


The Septuagint’s preposition rapá supports the MT’s nsn, 
and it agrees with the second-person gere. However, note 
that it also has xai avtnv kcrjoao0aí oe (her also you acquire). 
This is a double translation motivated by G's desire to 
maintain two different senses. It understands Ruth as a co- 
owner of the land, but also understands her as the object of 
the second nip verb. 


T Translation 


NT 70 bpn m qma ova On the day you acquire the 
NANI mo sT ian aya field from the hand of Naomi 
am narb "»p^nn NN nms and from the hand of Ruth 
the Moabitess—the wife of 
the deceased—you will 
acquire her as a brother-in- 
law 


Targum Ruth also interprets iv3sinn m^ ngm asa 
prepositional phrase in the previous clause and 
communicates that even more explicitly with a plus "from 
the hand of Ruth." This also supports the MT's ngm. Notice 


however that like G, T also interprets Ruth as the object of 
the following verb and follows the second-person form of 
the qere. 


S Translation 


kur’ Qu esan On the day you acquire the 
hania ax: c» ela» field from Naomi and Ruth 
ami eiue mueve» the Moabitess, acquire the 
an Xe Wife of the deceased 


The Peshitta has a minus of the jm preposition, but it also 
takes maxing mn nga with the preceding clause and 
supports the MT's nsnm by interpreting "Ruth" as being in 
parallel with "Naomi" in the syntax. Like G and T, S also 


thinks that Ruth (the wife of the deceased) is the object of 
the following verb, which is in the second person. 

We can summarize thus far as follows. The MT, G, T, and 
S all support a text that has ngm. Regardless of the odd 
exegetical repercussions, the n in the MT causes them to 
understand the phrase as a prepositional phrase in parallel 
with the preceding “from the hand of Naomi.” The fact that 
G, T, and S all have slightly different readings at that point^? 
demonstrates that they are all wrestling with what to do 
with the n that they see in their respective source texts. 
However, the accentuation in the MT and the translations 
of these versions support an interpretation that says that 
Ruth is the object of the following verb. This means that all 
of these major versions discern a problem in the text. They 
see the reading ngm, but it does not seem right to them. In 
addition, these four versions all support the qere nr» (you 
acquire), which means that Boaz is telling the nearer 
redeemer to acquire Ruth in this hypothetical situation. 

In our view, the difficult reading of the MT is too difficult, 
and we select the text represented by the Vulgate, which is 
ns o3. This removes the difficulty of claiming that Ruth is a 
co-owner of Naomi's land, and syntactically it provides an 
object for the following verb. Although the other versions 
support the text of the MT, this decision is also in line with 
the understanding of those ancient versions about what 
this text means. It is plausible that an original reading nx n3 
was mistakenly copied as nx m, and then the space between 
the words was removed. We also follow the ketiv reading of 
the consonantal text rather than the interpretive tradition 
represented by the qere and the versions. Therefore, the 
text should read: 


masimn n ns inp) TD ATwA qip ona 
"mmy nammvw 


On the day you acquire the field from the hand of Naomi, I also acquire Ruth 
the Moabitess, the wife of the deceased. 


Here Boaz is saying that although the nearer redeemer 
has the first option to purchase the land from Naomi, Boaz 
intends to “acquire” Ruth for himself. His plan, implied in 
the rest of verse 5, is to raise up an heir for the family of 
Naomi. When the nearer redeemer hears this, he states in 
the next verse (4:6) that he cannot purchase the land for 
this would spoil his own inheritance. Presumably, if the 
nearer redeemer purchases the land, and Naomi has a male 
heir through her dead son via Ruth and Boaz, then the 
nearer redeemer may lose the land he has just purchased 
when it reverts to that heir! 

Significantly, a few verses later, the reading of 4:10 is as 
follows: 


Imp rona NW MPANAN MNR oM 
And also Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of Mahlon, I have acquired. 


This is almost an exact parallel to our proposed reading in 
4:5. In that verse Boaz proposes what he will do, and in 
4:10 he proposes what he has done. 

Note that our selection of the Vulgate reading is not an 
"emendation." An emendation is a change or correction to 
a reading for which there is no versional evidence because 
scholars find none of the extant readings to be acceptable. 
In this case, the Vulgate does contain a reading that seems 
to be the best, and there is a plausible explanation of how 
the corruption, represented by the MT and other versions, 
might have developed.^? 


Ruth 4:7 


The first of two notes for 4:7 is marked with the letter a. 


BHS Note Hebrew : Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


MT m5» nN Now this 
formerly 

G, The Septuagint adds tò ma vawnn my Now this was 

S, T, kaiwa; compare the the judgment 

V Peshitta, targum, and formerly 


Vulgate = vawan 

In this part of the verse the MT reads, “Now this formerly 
in Israel concerning redemption and exchange . . .” The 
note suggests that the Hebrew word vawnn was in the 
respective Hebrew source texts of the versions. G, as the 
note indicates, has tò dikaiwyua, which usually means 
“justice” or “penalty,” and S is similar." These are typical 
words used to translate vawn, but they do not make much 
sense in the context. T and V represent the sense "custom," 
which is better in the context and also corresponds to the 
Hebrew word vawn.°® Did the versions add this word in 
translation, or was it in their Hebrew source texts? On the 
one hand, the fact that the versions represent two different 
possible meanings of vawn strengthens the case that it was 
in their source text. Perhaps they were independently 
struggling with the best way to render it. On the other 
hand, the gender of the demonstrative pronoun nxt is 
feminine. The feminine gender would be correct if, in the 
reading of the MT, the demonstrative is pointing to the 
following clause generally.” However, if the versions are 
correct and the demonstrative points to the word vawn, it 
would need to be masculine (nt). Therefore, although we 
could suggest that an original vawan dropped out of the MT 
tradition, that would be difficult to explain. And it would be 
even more difficult to explain a change in the gender of the 
demonstrative pronoun. Although the reading of G and S is 
an enigma,” the plus in the versions was likely added in 


translation as they sought to make an implicit feature of 
the MT explicit. 

The second note in 4:7 is marked by the letter b on the 
word bw: 


Hebrew : 
BHS Note . Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


MT Aw rata 0p? ...to establish any 
ib» vw Word; a man would 
l draw off his sandal 


G, The Septuagint and abw narda wp» ...to establish any 
T  targum put a copula ivi vs Word; and a man 
before this word l would draw off his 
sandal 


The Septuagint and the targum place a copula before the 
verb 42v. The verb 42w begins a new clause, which would 


normally begin with ai. G and T probably added the : in 
accordance with more standard syntax. The MT should 


probably be retained. 
Ruth 4:8 


Verse 8 has just one note, indicated by the letter a on the 
last word: 


Hebrew : 
BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 
MT iby wi And he drew off his 
sandal. 
G The Septuagint adds i» im dy 55v» And he drew off his 
xai ZSwkev abt@® = Ù qn sandal and gave it to 
him. 


In 4:7, the narrator states that the custom in ancient 
Israel to establish any matter was snv3? jon ioi wx ow (a 


man would draw off his sandal and give [it] to the other). 
When this action is performed in 4:8, the wording of the 
MT is somewhat terse, stating only the first part of the 
action: i5» pw% (he drew off his sandal), with no mention of 
his handing it to the other party (111). G has a plus that 
includes this expected clause.?' It is most likely that G has 
again made the implicit explicit, influenced by the language 
in the previous verse. 

The apparatus in BHS does not mention that there is 
another plus in G earlier in the verse. The MT has 173p 
(Acquire for yourself). Following this, G has trv àyyioceíav uov 
(my right of redemption). G is likely supplying the implied 
object of the verb mp. We are getting to know the translator 
of the Septuagint version of Ruth, and it has become clear 
that he tends to make the text more explicit, filling in the 
syntax and attempting to make everything a bit clearer. 
Knowledge of this tendency influences our analysis: it is 
much more likely that the translator has added the two 
pluses in this verse than that he had those readings in his 
Hebrew source text. 


Ruth 4:10 


The note in 4:10 is marked by the repeated letters a-a. The 
variants are as follows: 


Hebrew 


BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 
MT wya ryg ovn from his brothers and 
inipn from the gate of his 
place 
G Read invo»; compare jaya vns ovp from his brothers from 


the Septuagint his people 


The MT's inipn wwwn is probably intended as a metonymy. 
The “gate” actually refers to the elders who convene at the 
gate of the town. Boaz intends that the name of the 
deceased would not be cut off from his relatives or from his 
town. G has ¿k tv ddeAQ@v avtod xai Ek tç PLANS Aao0 avtob 
(from his brothers and from the tribe of his people). It will 
be helpful once again to look at witnesses and evidence 
outside of what is listed in the apparatus. The Peshitta is 
similar to G, but shorter: “from his brothers and from his 
family.”°* The Vulgate has a double translation: “his family 
and his brothers and his people.” The suggested 
retroversion iavo in the BHS apparatus is an attempt to 
postulate a Hebrew text behind these translations. 
However, it is difficult to see how this textual change could 
have occurred, in either direction. Because of the variety of 
readings in the versions, it is more likely that these are all 
independent attempts at making sense of the Hebrew text 
that we have in the MT. Perhaps there was a common 
interpretive tradition that the phrase inipn ww was a 
synecdoche for the people of the town. The MT is likely 
original, and the versions were required to interpret it 
before they translated. This is an example of how the 
ancient versions of the Bible serve as artifacts in the 
history of interpretation as well as witnesses to the text 
itself. 


Ruth 4:11 


A single note in the apparatus for 4:11 is marked by the 
letters a-a. The variants follow: 


Hebrew : 
BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 


MT oy opin and the elders 
(said) "Witnesses" 


Hebrew : 
BHS Note g Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


G The Septuagint has mpm nnsa oa “Witnesses.” And 
UdptupEs kai oi MpeoPUTEPOL the elders said... 
einooav; perhaps read oy 
o"pr TAN 


In order to understand this note, we need to account for 
more of the context. The following compares the MT and a 
Hebrew retroversion of G, respectively: 


nym qp OY opta WIW DYI rns 


And all the people who were at the gate and the elders said, "Witnesses. 
May YHWH make...” 


my mp DPT MAX) OTD WWA- WR Dyna TANI 


And all the people who were at the gate said, “Witnesses.” And the elders 
said, “May YHWH make..." 


G represents a transposition of ow (witnesses) and mipi 
(elders) as well as a plus of the verb nys% (and they said). 
The effect of this reading is that the people at the gate 
agree to be witnesses, but it is the elders who pronounce 
the blessing on Ruth. In G there are two different groups, 
each making different statements. Paul Jouon suggests that 
perhaps the townspeople would not have been 
sophisticated enough to pronounce the poetic blessing 
complete with its historical allusions to Rachel and Leah 
and Tamar (in v. 12). It may be that a similar perspective 
motivated G to separate the two groups.” It is more likely 
that G made an intentional change for interpretive sense 
than that a different Hebrew text existed with this 
reading.^ The MT is probably original. Elsewhere, the 
people and the elders act and speak as one group, as in 4:9, 
for example, ons oy 0977721 0321? wa tax (and Boaz said to 


the elders and all the people, “You are witnesses”). In 4:4 
the phrase ‘ap *ygt (elders of my people) suggests one group 
with representatives. 


Ruth 4:14 


The single note for 4:14 is marked with the letter a. The 
variants are as follows: 


Hebrew 


BHS Note Text/Retroversion Translation 
MT 53073 in? Ng?) And may his name be 
called in Israel 
G The Septuagint has tò bpa Jaw xipy And may he call your 
ővouá oou = TĚ name in Israel 


In the MT the third masculine pronominal suffix on ow 
might refer to either YHWH or the 5xi (redeemer) earlier in 
the verse.?' It is probably the latter, since this is the nearer 
potential antecedent and Ruth’s child is the focus of verses 
13-15. In G the pronoun is second person, indicating that 
the antecedent is Naomi. It is her name that will be sp 
(called) in Israel. The women are addressing Naomi in this 
verse, and in the immediately preceding clause they say to 
her 7) mawn xò (he has not left you). Perhaps G (or its 
Hebrew source text) changed the pronoun on ow to second 
person in order to harmonize with the immediate context. 
However, although the women are speaking to Naomi, they 
are speaking about the child. The MT makes much more 
sense in the wider context. In addition, if the idiom nv sp 
means "to proclaim fame and renown,” it would be odd if it 
were a wish for Naomi's future rather than a blessing on 
the child's future. The MT is preferable. 


Ruth 4:15 


Note ain 4:15 refers to an idiosyncrasy of the Leningrad 
Codex: 


Hebrew 


BHS Note ] Translation 
Text/Retroversion 
MT* This is the reading of the DINN 1072 your daughter-in- 
Leningrad Codex law who loves you 
Mss Many medieval TD3nN^W)N 1072 your daughter-in- 
manuscripts and editions law who loves you 
have Tnanw 


This note indicates that the difference between the 
Leningrad Codex and other manuscripts and editions is a 
single vowel marking: the qamets in the word 19378. This 
spelling difference involves no difference in meaning.” 


Ruth 4:16 


In 4:16 the Peshitta has a minus of the words bracketed by 
the letters a-a: Ap Nl 3nnom. 


Hebrew R 
BHS Note : Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


MT Temrnsnp npm Naomi took the child and 
npnainnóm laid him on her lap 


S The Peshitta Tornga npm Naomi took the child 
has a minus 


There is a possibility that the copying error known as 
homoioarkton is responsible for this minus in S.® The first 
word in the minus (innwm) has the same two initial 


consonants and vowels as the first word after the minus 
(am). Thus the Hebrew source text of S might not have had 


these words due to this copying error. The Septuagint 
represents the two words. The reading in the MT is 
original. 


Ruth 4:18 


The single letter a on the word 7x} occurs at the beginning 
of that word in 4:18. This means that it refers not only to 
the word but also to a segment of text. Most often, we have 
seen the letter repeated after two or three words, 
indicating the text segment under consideration. This was 
the case in the previous note in 4:16. Here, the letter a is 
not repeated within the verse, so it refers to the entire 
verse—in fact, to 4:18-20. 


Hebrew 
BHSN $ i 
S Note Text/Retroversion Transtation 


MT For v. 18 and following, compare 
1 Chron. 2:5, 9-15. 


The note calls attention to and suggests a comparison 
with the close parallel of these verses in 1 Chron. 2:5, 9-15, 
which also gives the genealogy from Perez to David. 


Ruth 4:19 


The letter a in 4:19 is repeated and in this case refers to 
both words. The variants are as follows: 


Hebrew 
BHSN E i 
"Ote Text/Retroversion Transition 


MT ony Thin jaggy And Hezron 
perna Poin oy fathered Ram, 
and Ram 
fathered 
Amminadab. 


G^ 
B 


G rel 


BHS Note 


The Septuagint 
(i.e., Codex 
Alexandrinus and 
Codex Vaticanus) 
has Appav 


The remaining 
Septuagint 
manuscripts have 
Apau; read ox 
(compare Matt. 
1:3-4) 


Hebrew 


Text/Retroversion 


mans Pin pagn) 
satrap ny Din pen 


DN "ns Pin rim 
parts poi oW 


Translation 


And Hezron 
fathered Aran, 
and Aran 
fathered 
Amminadab. 


And Hezron 
fathered Aram, 
and Aram 
fathered 
Amminadab. 


BHS suggests that the name should read ces, which is 
similar to the form found in the NT reference to this 
individual: 'Apáu in Matt. 1:3-4. The spelling of the name in 
1 Chron. 2:9-10 is identical to the spelling in the MT of 
Ruth (i.e., 03). The Septuagint of 1 Chron. 2:9-10 adds more 
confusion by referring to both Pau (Ram) and Apay (Aram), 
the second name not corresponding to any Hebrew element 
in 2:9. In 2:10 Aram is listed as the father of Amminadab. It 
appears that the Septuagint of 1 Chronicles may be a 
conflate text, representing both Ram and Aram as sons of 
Hezron. Given that the variable spelling of names is a 
rather common feature in the OT, both in the Hebrew text 
and the versions, these are simply variant forms of the 
name of a single individual."? 


Ruth 4:20 


Another case of variation in regard to personal names is 
found in 4:20: 


BHS Note Hebrew : Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


MT nawng Thin ywnn And Nahshon 
fathered Salmah 

G^ The Septuagint (Codex 1ayv-ne Tin pwn And Nahshon 
Vaticanus) has XoAuav fathered Salman 


G! The remaining Septuagint = indu-nx Thin jwnn And Nahshon 
manuscripts have XoAyuov fathered Salmon 


This note is related to the next one; see the discussion 
below. 


Ruth 4:21 


The final note a in the apparatus of the book of Ruth 
concerns another occurrence of the proper name 
Inyw/pindw/Andw in 4:21: 

Hebrew 


BHS Note . Translation 
Text/Retroversion 


MT* wang Tin yingw) And Salmon 
fathered Boaz 


Mss A few medieval manuscripts mans Tin nnw) And Salmah 


have andi fathered Boaz 
G? The Septuagint (Codex wang Tin bw) And Salman 
Vaticanus) has ZoAuav fathered Boaz 
G" The remaining Septuagint wang Tin yingw) And Salmon 
manuscripts are the same fathered Boaz 
as the MT 


The name jn7w/jinpw/naywy obviously refers to the same 
individual, so the issue concerns only spelling. The name 
occurs as nny in 4:20 and as rin?v in 4:21. Complicating 
matters, it occurs in a different form, xn>v, in 1 Chron. 
2:11. In the genealogy in the Gospel of Matthew, the Greek 


assumes the spelling rin?v. The following chart summarizes 
the data: 


MT Mss G’ c" 
Ruth 4:20 Lp XoaÀuav XoaAuov 
Ruth 4:21 pn» ^ np?v XoXMuav Ladywv 
1 Chron. 2:11 xno XaÀuov Ladpwv, XoÀuav 
Matt. 1:4 XaAuov 
Matt. 1:5 XaÀuov 


Various explanations are possible. Perhaps in 4:20, the 
majority of the Greek manuscripts assimilated to the form 
in 4:21. A similar assimilation, in the opposite direction, 
might have produced the reading nn>v in 4:21 in three to 
ten medieval Hebrew manuscripts. This would seem to be 
an adjustment to the form of the name that was used in the 
preceding verse. Likewise, perhaps in 4:21 G? assimilated 
to the form it had already used in 4:20. 

If we accept the MT as it stands, then we have explicit 
testimony that the name of this individual existed in at least 
two forms (and three if we include 1 Chron. 2:11). Sasson 
suggests that these are variants of the same name.” 
Perhaps this helps with the sorting out of the previous 
problems in regard to the spelling of names, such as 
Ram/Aram in Ruth 4:19 and 1 Chron. 2:9-10. 


Conclusion 


This survey of the textual apparatus in BHS for the book of 
Ruth has been an attempt to illustrate the methods of 
textual criticism. We can summarize with a few 
observations. 

First, we have seen that the critical apparatus in BHS is 
both helpful and unhelpful. On the positive side, it allows 


the reader to identify some potential variants quickly. It 
groups witnesses and readings together and categorizes 
them according to agreements and disagreements. In 
addition, it often provides retroversions into Hebrew of 
readings that come from less commonly known languages 
such as Aramaic, Syriac, and Latin. This allows someone 
who does not know those languages to see how they 
compare to the reading of the MT. However, we have also 
seen some serious weaknesses in the apparatus. It is 
inconsistent in that it does not contain every significant 
variant and it does contain readings that are not significant 
at all. It is often concerned with evidence from late, 
medieval Hebrew manuscripts, which almost never contain 
better readings than earlier sources. Most seriously, it 
often does not give the full evidence from the versions. We 
have seen several times in Ruth that the apparatus may 
only give the reading of the Septuagint or the Peshitta 
when we really need all the available variants in order to 
gain a clearer understanding of what happened in the 
transmission of the text. 

Second, it should be clear that the critical apparatus is a 
starting point for textual criticism. It can alert us to issues 
in the text and give us preliminary evidence, but proper 
evaluation of variants requires careful thinking about 
relationships between versions, the possibility of translator 
interference, potential scribal errors, exegetical 
implications, and the relationship between certain readings 
and Hebrew grammar and syntax. We should not be 
tempted to look down at the apparatus and choose the MT 
or the Septuagint reading as though we were selecting 
something from a buffet. Once we are alerted to a variant 
in the apparatus, we must consider carefully how the 
readings relate to one another and to the passage as a 
whole. 

Third, in every verse except for two (4:4' and 4:5), we 
have identified the MT as containing the better, more 


original reading. However, this was not because we 
automatically assumed that the MT would be better. We did 
not place the burden of proof on the other versions and 
require that they overturn the MT. Rather, we took each 
reading on a case-by-case basis and tried to reconstruct 
what might have happened. Of course, the MT transmission 
was Characterized by great care, and the other versions 
represent a transmission process in which it was very 
tempting to make slight adjustments to the text. 
Nevertheless, we did not make an a priori judgment that 
the MT was probably the best one before we analyzed the 
evidence. 

In the next chapter, we will make a few concluding 
remarks and recommend ways to pursue further study of 
OT textual criticism. 


CONCLUSION 


In the preceding pages the reader has been introduced to 
the two primary areas within the field of OT textual 
criticism—the history of the transmission of the OT text 
(chaps. 2-4) and the principles and procedures that are 
required for determining which of several variant readings 
is the most probable wording of the original text (chaps. 5- 
8). 

The preceding pages have described something of the 
care with which the text of the Hebrew Bible has been 
transmitted through time. The composition of this book, 
even with the aid of a computer, has illustrated to us just 
how easy it is to err in writing and copying a text. It is 
important to remember the long time periods during which 
the OT text was transmitted only by hand copying. It is also 
fitting to recall the historical ebb and flow of the nation of 
Israel, the receiver and guardian of the OT text. When 
these are coupled with the nature of writing materials in 
antiquity and the climatic conditions in Palestine, it is 
amazing that we have any text of the OT. It is important to 
remember that the OT text has been in continuous 
circulation since the time of its initial writing. Its text is far 
better attested than any other document of comparable 
age. 


Guidelines for Continued Work 


This book is only an introduction to the vast and 
multifaceted field of textual criticism. The reader now 
needs to apply what was learned to other books and 
sections of the OT. The place to begin is with the apparatus 


of BHS or, as it becomes available, BHQ, although the 
beginning exegete will also want to make a careful study of 
the Septuagint text that corresponds to the section of the 
MT being studied. The student or pastor will also want to 
use a variety of commentaries that discuss textual issues. 
Series such as the International Critical Commentary (ICC), 
the Anchor Bible (AB), the New International Commentary 
on the Old Testament (NICOT), and the Word Biblical 
Commentary (WBC) offer information on textual matters. 


For the Advanced Student 


For those who want to specialize in the textual study of the 
OT, there are at least three areas in which to invest time 
and energy. The first area for further study involves 
obtaining the skills necessary to work independently with 
the critical editions of the various ancient versions of the 
OT. The necessity for this individual work with the ancient 
versions is based on the incomplete and occasionally 
inaccurate information in the critical apparatus of BHS. 
These skills include the ability to read Greek, Aramaic, 
Syriac, and Latin. Most seminary graduates have a working 
knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, and those languages are 
the most important for OT textual criticism. But the 
advanced student must be able to work with the critical 
texts of the targums, the Peshitta, the Old Latin, and the 
Vulgate. 

A second area of additional study for the advanced 
student should be the ability to read unpointed Hebrew. 
This will allow the student to make use of the information 
that can be obtained in the biblical scrolls found at 
Qumran, Masada, and elsewhere. In addition, the student 
should learn to read the script of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
so that the information available in this witness to the text 
of the Pentateuch can be independently studied. 


A third area of interest for advanced textual study relates 
to resources available in computer software. Software 
packages such as BibleWorks, Accordance, and Logos are 
continually adding new searchable databases and texts, 
facsimiles of manuscripts that are tagged, and search 
capabilities. Not only do these tools increase our speed and 
efficiency, but they also allow new kinds of comparisons. 

Finally, the advanced student of textual criticism must 
continue to grow in exegetical skill. The ancient scribes 
and translators of the text were not working in a linguistic 
vacuum. They were often responding to issues in the text. 
Sensitive exegesis allows us to understand their 
motivations, approaches, and solutions. In addition, we will 
be in a better position to understand the implications of 
various textual readings for our own interpretation. 

It is hoped that this book has laid an adequate foundation 
for the field of OT textual criticism. Because the OT has 
been accepted as God’s revelation by believing people of all 
ages, it is of primary importance that the reader knows 
what, in fact, God said in a particular passage. The aim of 
the textual criticism of the OT is to enable the reader to 
hear—and thus be able to respond to—God’s Word 
accurately in spite of the varied history and sometimes 
varied wording of the transmission of that written 
revelation through time. 


APPENDIX A 


AN ENGLISH KEY TO BHS 


By special arrangement with the American Bible Society, 
this appendix reproduces with minor modifications the first 
portion of “An English Key to the Latin Words and 
Abbreviations and the Symbols of Biblia Hebraica 
Stuttgartensia” by Hans Peter Ruger. Symbols and versions 
are explicated in table 5.1 of chapter 5 above; for other 
sigla, consult "Sigla et Compendia Apparatuum” in BHS, 
pages xliv-l. 


Abbreviations for Canonical and Deuterocanonical Books of the Bible 


Old Testament 
Gn Genesis! 
Ex Exodus 
Lv Leviticus 
Nu Numbers 
Dt Deuteronomy 
Jos Joshua 
jdc Judices/Judges 
15 1 Samuel 
25 2 Samuel 
1R Regum I/1 Kings 
2R Regum II/2 Kings 


Jes Jesaia/Isaiah 


1Ch 
2Ch 


Jeremiah 

Ezekiel 

Hosea 

Joel 

Amos 

Obadiah 

Jonah 

Micah 

Nahum 

Habakkuk 
Zephaniah 

Haggai 
Sacharia/Zechariah 
Malachi 

Psalms 

Hiob/Job 

Proverbs 

Ruth 

Canticles/Song of Songs 
Qoheleth/Ecclesiastes 
Threni/Lamentations 
Esther 

Daniel 

Ezra 

Nehemiah 

1 Chronicles 


2 Chronicles 


Deuterocanonicals and Pseudepigrapha 


Est apokr Apocryphal Additions to Esther 


Makk Maccabees 

Sir Sirach 

Jub Jubilees 
New Testament 

Mt Matthew 

Mc Mark 

Lc Luke 

J John 

Act Acts 

Rm Romans 

1 Ko 1 Corinthians 

2 Ko 2 Corinthians 

G Galatians 

E Ephesians 

Ph Philippians 

Kol Colossians 

1 Th 1 Thessalonians 

2 Th 2 Thessalonians 

1T 1 Timothy 

2T 2 Timothy 

Tt Titus 

Phm Philemon 

Hbr Hebrews 

jc Jacob/James 

1P 1 Peter 


2 P 2 Peter 


1J 1 John 


2J 2 John 

3J 3 John 

Jd Jude 

Apc Apocalypse/Revelation 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


a, ab 
abbreviatio, -onis 
abbreviatum 
aberratio oculi 
abhinc 


abiit 


abs (absolutus) 
abstractum, -i 
absumuntur 
abundantia 
abundavit 


ac 


acc (accentus, -us) 
acc (accusativus) 
accusavit 

act (activum) 
acuta, -ae 

ad 

add (additum) 
adde 


English Meaning 


from 
abbreviation 
abbreviated 
visual error 
hence 


he has departed 


absolute 
abstract 

they are ruined 
abundance 

he has abounded 


and, and besides; to 


accent 
accusative 

he has accused 
active 

acute, accented 
to 

added 

add 


Sample 
Location 


Nu 32:32c 


Jos 15:49a 
Ex 36:8b 
Nu 9:23a-a 
Ex 36:8b 


2 Ch 
21:20b-b 


Nu 8:128 
Jer 7:328 
Ps 37:20a-a 
Ps 72:162 
Jes 57:9a 


Lv 16:108; 
2 S 10:6b 


Gn 35:22a-a 
Lv 27:312 
Jes 41:27b 
Ex 31:152 
Lv 18:282a 
Gn 4:7b-b 
Gn 2:19c-c 
Nu 24:249- 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


addit 


additamentum, -i 


addunt 
adjunget 


admodum 


adverbialis 


aeg (aegyptiacus, -a, 


-um; -e) 
aeneus, -a, -um 


aequalitas 


aequavit 


aes 


aeth (aethiopicus, -a, 


-um; -e) 

aeva 

afflictans, -antis 
agnus 


agri, -orum 


akk (akkadicus, -a, - 


um; -e) 


al (alius, -a, -um; -ii, - 


ae, -a) 
alias 
alibi 
aliena 


aliqui 


English Meaning 


it adds 


addition 


they add 


it will join 


very 
adverbial 


(in) Egyptian 


brazen 


equality 


he has compared 
copper, bronze 


(in) Ethiopic 


generations 
vexing 

lamb 

fields 

(in) Akkadian 


other(s) 


elsewhere 
elsewhere 
another's, foreign 


some 


Sample 
Location 


g 
Neh 9:102 


2 Ch 
12:118 


Jos 22:34b 
Jer 33:13a- 
a 


Ex 36:8b 
Da 11:7¢ 
Jos 15:Qa-a 


1 Ch 18:89 
Ez 48:2-7a- 


a 
Jer 48:6b 
jdc 5:144 
1 S 19:20b 


Ps 90:58 
Jer 46:16¢ 
Jes 5:174 
Jer 39:108 
Jos 13:3a 


Gn 32:188 


2R14:29a 
2 S 2:7b 

Lv 18:21b 
Lv 18:11a 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


aliquot 

alit (aliter) 
altare, -is 
alter, -a, -um 
alterutrum 
altus 
amicus 
amplius 

an 

angeli, -orum 
angulus, -i 
anhelare 
animadversio 
animalia 
annus 

ante 

antea 
aperiens 
aperte 
apertio 
apertus 


apud 
aquae, -arum 
aquosi 


arab (arabicus, -a, - 
um; -e) 


English Meaning 


some 
otherwise 

altar 

another, the other 
either, one of two 
high 

friend 

more 

or 

angels 

angle, corner 

to pant 

attention 
animals 

year 

before 

before this 
opening 

openly 

opening 

open 


at, with 


waters 


abounding in water 


(in) Arabic 


Sample 
Location 


2 S 17:8b 
Ex 4:25a-a 
Jos 22:34b 
Hi 16:20a-a 
1R5:14b 
Jes 11:118 
Jes 44:288 
Ex 20:19a-a 
Ez 1:8b-b 
Ps 89:74 
Ez 8:3¢ 

Dt 33:21a 
Hi 4:20a 
Ps 50:11b 
Nu 20:14 
Gn 49:26a-a 
jdc 2:162 
Ex 13:138 
Ps 12:6d-d 
Hab 2:3a 
Nu 24:3b 
jdc 20:27a- 
a 

Jer 51:122- 
a 

Jer 31:404 
Nu 16:1a 


Latin Abbrev. or 


Word 


aram (aramaicus, -a, 


-um; -e) 
aranea 

arbor, -oris 
art (articulus) 
ascensus, -us 
asseritur 


assimilatum 


ast (asteriscus, -i) 


at 


Atbas 


attulit 
auctus 
aucupes 
audacia 
auster, -tri 


aut; aut... aut 


auxiliator 
aversio, -onis 


aves, -ium 


bab (babylonicus, -a, 


-um) 
bellator 
bene 


benedixit 


English Meaning 


(in) Aramaic 


cobweb 

tree 

article 

ascent 

it is delivered 
assimilated 
asterisk 

but 


a device in which a word is spelled by 
substitution of the last letter of the 
alphabet for the first, the next to last for 
the second, etc.; hence the name aleph- 
taw-beth-shin 


he has brought 
augmented 
fowlers 
courage 

south 


or; either... or 


helper 
turning away 
birds 


Babylonian 


Warrior 
well 


he has blessed 


Sample 
Location 


Gn 15:2a-a 


Ps 90:9d 
Jes 44:48 
Est 2:142 
2 Ch 9:4c 
Jer 25:14c 
Da 4:14b 
Dt 4:21e 
Da 2:58 
Jer 25:258 


Jes 61:68 
Hab 3:2a 
Jer 5:26a-a 
Da 3:29a 
Ps 107:3c 


Nu 15:288; 
15:29a 


Ps 62:8b 

Jer 31:198 
Dt 14:128 
Jes 52:14c 


Ex 15:3b 
2 Ch 4:2a-a 
1R 5:15c 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


bestia 

bis 
bonum 
boves 
brachium 
brevis 
brevius 

c (cum) 
campus, -i 
canticum 
capella 
capillus, -i 
captivitas 
castella 
castigatio 
catena, -ae 
cave 
cecidit 
celeriter 
celerius 
cet (ceteri, -ae, -a) 
cf (confer) 


cj (conjunge, 
conjungit, 
conjungunt) 


clandestina 
clemens 


cod (codex) 


English Meaning 


beast 

twice 

good 

oxen, bulls 

arm 

short 

shorter 

with 

field 

song 

Capella (astronomy) 
hair of the head 
captivity 
castles, citadels 
punishment 
chain, fetters 
beware of 

it has fallen 
quickly 

quicker 

the others, the rest 
compare 


connect, it connects, they connect 


hidden 
merciful 


codex, ancient manuscript 


Sample 
Location 


Hos 9:13a-a 


Ex 6:24 

2 Ch 3:6a 
1 Ch 18:89 
Jes 63:5¢ 
Hi 8:14b 
Dt 29:14a 
Gn 1:11a-a 
Jer 31:404 
Da 3:232 
Am 5:9d 
Jes 57:9b 
Thr 1:20a-a 
2 S 20:14a 
Hi 36:18b 
Ps 66:11b 
Hi 36:182 
Ps 55:5a 
Ex 12:21b-b 
Hi 4:19a 

1 S 1:15a 
Gn 1:6a 
Gn 1:11a-a 


2R11:6b 
Jes 9:16a 
Gn 18:214 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


codd (codices) 


cogitare, 
cogitaverunt 


collectivum 
collocabit 
commeatus, -us 


commutatum, 
commutavit 


compl (complures) 


compone 
concretum 
confisus est 
confusus, -a, -um 


conjg 
(conjungendum) 


conservatus, -i 
consilia 
constituit 
constructio 
consuetudo, -inis 
contaminatum 
contemptores 
contendo 
contentio, -onis 
contextus, -us 


continent 


continuantur, 
continuatur 


English Meaning 


codices, ancient manuscripts 


to consider, they have considered 


collective 
he will place 
provisions 


changed, it has exchanged 


several 

arrange 
concrete 

he has trusted in 
confused 


to be connected 


preserved 

counsels 

he has appointed 
construction 

habit 

contaminated 
despisers, contemners 
I contend, I dispute 
contest, fight 

context 


they contain 


they are joined, it is joined 


Sample 
Location 


Lv 18:118 
Hi 21:278 


Gn 40:10b 
Da 11:39a 
Jes 61:64 


2 Ch 
25:23a-a 


Mal 2:15c 
Jer 40:1a 
Jer 7:328 
Prv 18:108 
Ex 36:8b 
Neh 12:25b 


Da 7:11a-a 
Prv 31:3¢ 
1 Ch 26:1b 
Hi 31:11c-c 
2 S 2:27a 
Jos 8:33¢ 
Sach 9:1c-c 
Hi 16:20a-a 
Ps 55:19¢ 
Da 7:11a-a 
Prv 25:20a- 


a 


Jer 19:2a-a 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


contra 


contrarium 
conventus, -us 
conversatio, -onis 
cop (copula, -ae) 
copiae, -arum 
coram 


cornu 


corr (correctus, -a, - 


um) 
correctio 
corrigens 


corruptum 


cp (caput, -itis) 


crrp (corruptus, -a, - 


um) 

crudeles 

cs (causa) 

cstr (constructus) 
cum 

curat 

curculio 

cursus 

custodia 

custos, -odis 


dare, dat 


English Meaning 


against 


contrary 


meeting, assembly 


conversation 
copula 


military forces 


in the presence of 


horn 


corrected 


correction 
correcting 


corrupt 


chapter 


corrupt 


cruel 

on account of 
construct 

when 

he takes care of 
weevil 

running 

watch 

keeper, watcher 


to give, it gives 


Sample 
Location 


Nu 31:16b- 
b 


Nu 12:1b-b 
Da 6:74 


Ex 1:1a 

Da 11:6b 
Ps 18:41a-a 
Ex 19:13a-a 
2 Ch 16:58 


Hi 1:5a 

Ez 43:114-d 
1 Ch 27:4b- 
b 


Gn 32:24 
Ex 14:9a 


Nu 21:64 
Jer 4:8a 

Ps 75:74 
Ex 19:13a-a 
Hi 20:20a-a 
Jes 41:14a 
Hi 4:208 
Na 2:2c 

Ps 141:3a 
Dt 6:3d 


Latin Abbrev. or 


Word 

de 

dedisti 

deest 
defatigare 
deficiens, -entis 
deficient 
deformare 
deliciae, -arum 
delirium 
deminutio 
deprecari 
descendant 


descriptio, -onis 


desiderare 


desideratus 


desiit 
destinatus 
desunt 
detentus 
detrahere 

deus 

dicteria, -iorum 
dies 

differt 

dilecta 


direxit 


English Meaning 


from, by reason of 
you have given 

it is missing 

to fatigue, to tire 
missing 

they will fail 

to deform 

delight 

silliness 

diminution, decrease 
to deprecate, to pray against 
let them descend 


description 


to desire 


missed 


it left off, it ceased 
destined 

they are missing 
detained 

to take off 

god 

witticisms 

day 

it differs 

loved 


he has led 


Sample 
Location 


Nu 31:188 


Ps 8:2a-a 
Nu 13:7a-a 
Prv 6:3c 
Esr 10:362 
Da 12:42 
Prv 28:12b 
Jer 6:2a-a 
Ps 31:192 
Hag 2:198 
Jes 47:11b 
Ps 31:182 


Ez 
40:7/8/9b 


Dt 33:218 


2 Ch 
21:20b-b 


Hos 7:16b-b 
Hi 15:223 
Ex 2:1a 
Ps 88:9b 
Neh 3:154 
Ps 4:2b 
Hi 17:6a 
Sach 1:14 
Da 3:312 
Jer 49:4b 
Jes 60:4a 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


distinctius 
diu 
divinum 
divisit 
divulgavit 


dl (dele, delendus, - 
a, -um) 


doce 
doctrina, -ae 
domicilium 


domina, -ae 


dominabuntur 


dominus, -i 


domus 
dttg (dittographice) 
du (dualis) 


dub (dubius, -a, -um) 


ducis 

ducunt 

duodecies 

dupl (duplex, -icis) 
dupl (duplum, -i) 
durus 


dux, ducis 


dysenteria 


English Meaning 


more distinctly 

a long while 

divine 

he has separated 

he has divulged 
delete, to be deleted 


teach 
instruction 
dwelling 


lady, mistress 


they will rule 
lord 


house 

by dittography 
dual 

doubtful 


see dux 
they derive 
twelve times 
double 
doublet 
hard 


leader 


dysentery 


Sample 


Location 


1 Ch 10:7a 
Ps 35:158 
Dt 33:27¢ 
Nu 16:14 
Hi 33:27a 
Gn 1:11¢ 


Ps 119:29a 
Prv 22:18a 
1 Ch 4:41b 


Jer 31:22b- 
b 


Ob 20a-a 


Nu 31:165- 
b 


Ps 46:5b 
Gn 20:4b-b 
Dt 2:7¢ 


Nu 18:29b- 
b 


Jer 44:108 
Jos 10:24e 
Gn 35:22a-a 
Gn 18:64 
Jer 17:98 


1 Ch 27:4b- 
b 


Mi 6:14c 


Latin Abbrev. or 


Word 

e, ex 

ea, eae 
eadem 

ecce 
egerunt, egit 
egredientur 


eiciendum 


elationes 
electi, -orum 
elige 
emendatus 
emissarius 
emphaticum 
en 


encliticum 


energicus, -a, -um 


eques, -itis 
equi 
erasum 
erat 

erimus 
error, -oris 
es, esse, est 


et; et...et 


etc 


etiam 


English Meaning 


out of, from 

see is, ea, id 

see idem 

behold 

they have acted, he has acted 
they will march out 


to be dislocated 


elevations 
chosen 
choose 
emended 
emissary 
emphatic 
behold 
enclitic 
energic 
rider 
horses 
erased 

it was 

we will be 
error 

you are, to be, he, she, it is 


and; both... and 


et cetera, and so forth 


also 


Sample 
Location 


Gn 16:118 


Ex 17:168 
Nu 16:18 
Nu 24:248 


Ptv22:17b- 
b 


Hi 36:29b 
Nu 31:5a 
Ps 37:37b 
Sach 5:6a-a 
Jes 39:1b 
Hi 11:112 
Ex 2:9a 
jdc 3:2b 
jdc 5:26a 
Ps 33:172 
Sach 6:6a-a 
2 S 10:162 
Nu 27:114 
Ps 20:8b 
Hi 4:182 


Gn 1:62; Jer 
43:13a-a 


Lv 1:7a-a 
Dt 30:16c 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


etsi 


euphemismus 
ex 

exaltati 
exarescere 
exaudivisti 


exc (exciderunt, 
excidisse, excidit) 


excepto 
excipit 


excitantes, 
excitaverunt 


exegesis, -eos 
exemplum, -i 
exercitus 
explicitum 
expone 
exstat 
exsultare 
extendere 


extr 


(extraordinarius, -a, - 


um) 


f (femininus, -a, -um) 


facilior 
false 
falso 


falsum 


English Meaning 


although 


euphemism 
See e, ex 
raised 

to dry up 

you have heard 


they have dropped out, to have dropped 
out, it has dropped out 


except 
it continues 


causing, they have caused 


exegesis 

example 

army 

explained 

make known 

it exists 

to exult 

to extend, to stretch out 


extraordinary 


feminine 
easier 
falsely 
falsely 


false 


Sample 
Location 


1 Ch 28:7a- 


a 


Hi 1:5a 


Ps 56:3c-c 
Hi 5:3a 

Ps 38:16a-a 
Ex 2:258 


Dt 14:128 
Hos 2:198 
Ps 140:3b 


Dt 32:1a 
1S 15:48 
2R25:11b 
2 S 13:39a 
Nu 25:4c 
Ex 36:8b 
Hi 31:29a 
Ps 68:32c-c 
Gn 16:5a 


Gn 38:2a 
Jos 11:2a 
Jos 1:16 
Nu 25:8a-a 
Jer 21:134 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


fecit 


fem (femininus, -a, - 
um) 


fere 

fides 
fiducia 
filius, -ii 

fin (finis, -is) 
finire 

finit (finitum) 
firmus 
flagitium 
fluvius, -ii 
follis 

fontes 
forma 
fortis, -e 
fortitudo 
fossa 

fovea, -ae 
fragmentum 
franges 
frater, -tris 
fremitus 
frequentavit 
frt (fortasse) 


fugiant 


English Meaning 


he has made 


feminine 


nearly, almost 
loyalty 

trust, confidence 
son 

end 

to end 

finite 

firm, strong 
crime 

river 

pair of bellows 
sources 

form 

strong 
strength 
ditch, trench 
pit 

fragment 

you will break 
brother 
roaring 

he has frequented 
perhaps 

they flee 


Sample 
Location 


Ps 105:20a- 


a 


Jes 49:15a 


Jos 16:10a 
Ps 17:15b 
Ps 84:6¢ 

1 Ch 7:15c 
Ex 36:85 
Hi 27:84 
Jes 46:14 
Jes 44:12c 
Ps 36:2b-b 
Hi 20:28b 
Prv 26:21a 
Hi 28:11a-a 
Gn 16:118 
Ps 20:8b 
Nu 23:22c 
Da 9:25c 
Ps 17:14e 
Sach 7:7a 
Ps 18:41a-a 
Hi 20:20a-a 
Hi 4:142 
Jes 44:9b 
Gn 1:21a 
Ps 60:6¢ 


Latin Abbrev. or 


Word 
fui, fuit 
fulge 
furor 
gemma 


generatim 


genitor, -oris 
genus 

gl (glossa) 
gladius, -ii 
gloria, -ae 
glossator 


graece 


hab (habent, -et) 
habita 
habitaculum, -i 
hae, haec 


hasta, -ae 


hebr (hebraicus, -a, - 


um; -e) 


hemist (hemistichus) 


hic 
hic, haec, hoc; hi, 
hae, haec 


hinc 
hoc 


homark 


English Meaning 


I have been, he has been 


shine forth 


fury, rage 


jewel 


generally 


begetter, father 
kind 

gloss 

sword 

glory 

glossator 


(in) Greek 


they have, they esteem; it has 


inhabit, live 
dwelling 

see hic, haec, hoc 
spear, lance 


(in) Hebrew 


hemistich 
here 


this; these 


hence 
see hic, haec, hoc 


homoioarkton 


Sample 
Location 


Da 10:13a-a 


Ps 35:34 
Ps 81:16 
Prv 26:85 


Nu 7:19a- 
23a 


1 Ch 8:7b 
Jes 40:208 
Gn 4:7b-b 
Ps 17:138 
Ps 8:38 
Jer 48:6b 


1 Ch 
27:33a 


Ex 20:17a 
Ps 11:1b 
Ps 46:5b 


Ps 35:38 
Dt 17:9a-a 


Jes 9:5c 
Gn 4:8a 
Ps 147:8a 


Hos 5:15b 


Gn 31:18a-a 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


homines 
homtel 
honor 
hora, -ae 


hostes 


hpgr (haplographice) 


hpleg 
huc 
humilis 
iam 

ibi 
ibidem 
id 

id (idem) 


idem, eadem, idem 


ignis 
ii 
imbres 


immergite 


imp (imperativus) 
impar 
imperia 


impetus 


impf (imperfectum) 


improbabiliter 


impudice 


English Meaning 


men 
homoioteleuton 
honor 

hour 

enemies 

by haplography 
hapax legomenon 
hither 

simple 

already 

there 

in the same place 
see is, ea, id 

the same 

the same 

fire 

see is, ea, id 
showers of rain 


immerse 


imperative 
unequal 
empires 
assault, attack 
imperfect 
improbably 


shamelessly 


Sample 
Location 


Nu 24:17h 


Lv 1:8b-b 
Prv 5:9b 
Esr 9:4b-b 
Ps 9:7b 
Gn 41:318 
jdc 3:238 
Gn 1:6a 
Hi 12:188 
Dt 33:2c 
2 Ch 5:10b 
Jer 39:8a 


Nu 1:9a 
1R8:16b 
Hi 18:15a-a 


Na 1:12a-a 
Jer 51:12a- 


a 
Dt 2:4b-b 
2 S y gb 
Ps 47:10¢ 
Jes 14:31b 
1 S 2:28a 
2S 18:14b 
Nu 16:14 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


in 

inc (incertus, -a, - 
um) 

incendere 

incip (incipit, -iunt) 
incolae 

increpatio 

inde 


index 


inf (infinitivus) 
infirmitas 
infodi 

iniquus 


init (initium) 


iniuste 


ins (insere, -erit) 


inscriptio, -onis 


inserti, -orum 
insolite 


intenta 


inter 
interpretatio 
interrogativum 


interv (intervallum) 


English Meaning 


in, into 


uncertain, doubtful 


to set fire to 


it begins, they begin 


inhabitants 
rebuke 
thence 


proof 


infinitive 

infirmity, weakness 
I have dug in 
unjust 


beginning 


unjustly 


insert, it inserts 


inscription 


inserted 
unusually 


intended 


between, among 
interpretation 
interrogative 


interval 


Sample 
Location 


Gn 20:16b- 
b 


Lv 21:4a 


Nu 21:14b 
Gn 32:28 

1 Ch 2:552 
Ps 30:62 
Da 3:312 
Jer 29:24a- 
a 


Lv 14:43c 
Mi 6:14c 
Neh 13:25b 
Ps 36:2b-b 
Nu 17:2/3e- 


e 


Nu 31:165- 
b 


Gn 1:7a-a 


Ps 
119:130a 


Jer 39:138 
Da 4:278 
Ez 48:2-7a- 


a 
Nu 22:5¢ 
Jer 46:2a 
Dt 20:19b 
Gn 4:88 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


intransitivum 
introducens, -entis 
inundationes 
inusitatum 
invenies 


invers, inverso 
ordine 


inverte 
ipsi 

ira, -ae 
irrepsit 
irritator 


is, ea, id; ii, eae, ea 


it (item) 
iter 
iterum 
iudicium 
iuravi 


iustificata 


iuvenes, -um 


jdaram (judaeo- 
aramaicus, -a, -um) 


judaicus, -a, -um 
judices 


kopt (kopticus, -a, - 
um; -e) 


English Meaning 


intransitive 
introductory 
inundations 
unusual 

you will find 


in inverse order 


invert 
themselves 
anger, wrath 

it crept into 

he who irritates 


he, she, it; they 


likewise 

way 

again 

judgment 

I have taken an oath 


justified 


young men 


Jewish-Aramaic 


Jewish 
judges 
(in) Coptic 


Sample 
Location 


Da 9:1a 

Da 3:232 
Na 1:12a-a 
Da 1:2a 

Ex 36:8b 
Gn 19:28a-a 


Ps 34:168 
Jer 15:11b 
Ps 7:148 
Da 9:34 

Ps 15:4b 
Jer 51:12a- 


a 
Ex 3:8c 
Jes 60:4a 
Da 6:24 

Hi 19:292 
2 Ch 7:18a 
Gn 20:16b- 
b 


Da 3:23a 
Da 4:128 


Jer 46:28 
Ex 21:68 
Jes 19:10a 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


kopt (kopticus, -a, - 


um; -e) 


kopt (kopticus, -a, - 
um; -e) 


1 (lege, legendum) 
laceravi 

lacuna 

laetantur 


lamentationes, -um 


lapsus; lapsus calami 


laquei, -orum 
largum 

latitudo 

lect (lectio) 

lector, -oris 

leg (legere, -it, -unt) 


legatur 


legiones 
legisse, legit 
liber, -bri 
libera 

libera 

libere 

licet 
lignum, -i 
locus, -i 


locusta 


English Meaning 


(in) Coptic 


(in) Coptic 


read, to be read 

I have torn to pieces 
lacuna 

they rejoice 


lamentations 


error; slip of the pen (scribal error) 


snares, traps 

plentiful 

breadth, width 

reading 

reader 

to read, it reads, they read 


let it be read 


legions 

to have read, it has read 
book 

free (adj.) 

release, free (verb) 
freely 

it is permitted 

wood 

place 


locust 


Sample 
Location 


Jes 19:10a 


Jes 19:10a 


Gn 1:11b 
Hi 19:20b 
Ex 18:118 
Ps 126:1b 
Jes 43:14c 
Ex 23:38 
Ps 35:7b-b 
Prv 13:238 
2 Ch 3:4a 
Gn 18:22a-a 
Jer 2:31a-a 
Nu 28:7b 


1 Ch 
27:27b 


Nu 24:24a 
Jer 5:24c 
Da 1:1a 
Jer 34:5b 
Ps 12:8b 
Dt 5:6a 

Ex 19:13b 
Jes 40:20a 
Nu 13:7a-a 
Jes 51:6a-a 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


longitudo, -inis 


luna crescens 
luxa 

m (masculinum) 
magi 

magnificus 
maiestas 

maj (major, -oris) 
male 


maledicta 


malum 


mandatum 
mansuetus 
manus, -us 

marg (marginalis) 
marg (margine) 
margo, -inis 
masculum 

mavis 

m cs (metri causa) 
me 

mediator 


meditatur 


melior 


English Meaning 


length 


new moon 
put out of joint 
masculine 
magicians 
magnificent 
majesty 

larger 

badly 


abused 


evil 


order 

mild, gentle 

hand 

marginal 

in the margin 

margin 

male 

you prefer 

on account of the meter 
me 

mediator, intercessor 


he thinks upon 


better 


Sample 
Location 


2 Ch 6:13b- 
b 


Jes 14:12a 
Nu 25:4¢ 
Nu 34:6¢ 
Jes 2:64 
Ex 15:11a 
Nu 23:214 
Gn 34:31a 
Da 4:19a 


Jer 31:22b- 
b 


Ps 10:6/7a- 


a 
Ps 17:4b 
Jo 4:11c-c 
Ps 68:32c-c 
29 113148 
Lv 25:22a 
Hi 9:6a 

Ex 13:13a 
Prv 13:4a 
Dt 32:9¢ 
Jer 31:198 
Hi 16:20a-a 
Ps 10:6/72a- 


a 


1 R 7:184-d 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


melius 
mendacium, -ii 
mendax 
mendosus 
mensa, -ae 
mensis, -is 
meritum 
Messias, -ae 
metatheticum 


metropolis, -eos 


metrum 

meus, -a, -um 
min (minor) 
ministerium 
ministraverunt 
misit 

mixtus, -a, -um 
mlt (multi, -ae, -a) 
momordi 

mors, -tis 
morus 

mtr (metrum, -i) 
mugire 

mulier 


munus 


murus 


English Meaning 


better 

lie 

lying 
incorrect 
table 

month 
reward 
Messiah 
postpositive 


capital 


meter 

my 

smaller 

service 

they have worshiped 
he has sent 
mixed 

many 

I have bitten 
death 

mulberry tree 
meter 

to low, to bellow 
wife, woman 


gift, bribe 


wall 


Sample 
Location 


Dt 32:18b 
Ps 139:24a 
Ps 15:38 
Esr 1:11a-a 
2S 9:11¢ 
Jos 5:10b 
Ps 119:56a 
Nu 24:17e 
Jos 10:24e 


Nu 22:39b- 
b 


Na 3:17b-b 
Jer 31:198 
Gn 2:258 
Ps 26:8b 
Ex 32:358 
1 R5:15c 
Ez 9:8b 
Gn 2:188 
Hi 19:20b 
Jer 11:19b 
Jes 40:20a 
Ez 31:5a-a 
Jer 31:394 
Lv 18:21b 


1R13:33b- 
b 


Ps 122:3c 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


mutanda, -atum, - 
atur 


mutilatus, -a, -um 


nab (nabataeus, -a, - 


um; -e) 
Nabataeenses 


narratum 


navis 

ne 
necavi 
nectunt 
nefarii 
neglecto 


neohb 
(neohebraicus, -a, - 
um) 


nequaquam 
neutrum 
niger 

nil 

nisi 

nobiles 


noluerit 


nom (nomen, -inis) 
non 


nona, -ae 


nonn (nonnulli, -ae, - 


a) 


English Meaning 


to be changed, changed, it is changed 


mutilated 


(in) Nabatean 


Nabatean 


told 


ship 

lest 

I have slain 

they weave 
nefarious, impious 
without regard to 


modern Hebrew 


not at all 

neuter 

black 

nothing 

unless, but 
highborn, superior 


he is unwilling 


name 
not 
ninth 


some, several 


Sample 
Location 


Esr 1:9b 


Mi 1:108 
Dt 33:3a-a 


Da 4:138 
1R11:192a- 


a 
Jes 2:168 
Ps 60:6¢ 
Neh 13:258 
Jer 5:26a-a 
Ps 119:23a 
Da 3:172 
Hi 18:3a 


Da 9:132 
Hi 31:11a 
Hi 3:5a 

Jer 5:24c 
Jer 5:24c 
Jes 43:14a 
1 Ch 28:7a- 


a 
Jos 15:258 
Ex 23:5a-a 
Esr 9:4b-b 
Gn 1:308 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


nostrum 

nota 

notum 
novum 

nubes 

nullus, -ius 
num 
numerus, -i 
nunc 
nuntius, -ii 
ob (obelus, -i) 
obducti, -orum 
obiectum 
oblitus est 
obscure 
observatio 
obsistere 
obturare 


offerebat 


om (omittit, -unt) 
omisso 

omnis, -e 

operati sunt 
operuerunt 
oppositum 


oratio, -onis 


English Meaning 


our 
note 
known 
new 
cloud(s) 


not any 


(interrogative particle) 


number 

now 

messenger 
obelus 

covered 

object 

he has forgotten 
darkly 
observation 

to resist, to oppose 
to block up 

he brought before 


it omits, they omit 
with omission of 
all, every 

they have worked 
they have covered 
opposite 


prayer 


Sample 
Location 


Esr 4:14a 
2 S ba 
Hi 33:27a 
Ps 115:12a 
Nu 23:10c-c 
Hi 10:22b-b 
Ex 2:252 
Ex 36:8b 
Hi 9:6a 

Nu 22:182 
Dt 4:22a 
Ps 68:31b 
Hi 17:62 
Jes 44:98 
Ex 23:5a-a 
Qoh 3:178 
Hi 38:112a-a 
Hi 18:34 


1R13:33b- 
b 


Gn 10:4a 
Est 9:29a-a 
Hi 10:8a-a 
Ps 73:7b 
Ps 55:5a 
Da 4:5a 
Da 3:232 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


ordinant, -at 
ordo, -inis 

orig (originalis) 
orig (originaliter) 
ortus, -a, -um 
paenituit me 
paenultima, -ae 
papyrus, -i 

par (parallelismus, - 
i) 

pars, -tis 
particula, -ae 
partim 
partitivum 
pascuum, -i 

pass (passivum) 
passim 
patronymicum 
paululum 
paulum 

pavor 

pc (pauci, -ae, -a) 
pellis, -is 
perdiderunt 
perduces 
perfectus 


periphrasis, -eos 


English Meaning 


they arrange, it arranges 
order 

original 

originally 

arisen 

I have repented 

the penultimate (syllable) 
papyrus 


parallelism 


part 

particle 

partly, in part 
partitive 

pasture 

passive 

here and there 
patronymic 

a little bit, trifle 

a little, somewhat 
fear 

a few 

skin, hide 

they have destroyed 
you will bring through 
perfect 


circumlocution 


Sample 
Location 


Ex 20:13a 
Nu 36:114 
Gn 18:22a-a 
Gn 4:7b-b 
Ez 40:14a 
Jer 31:198 
Lv 18:288 
Da 3:6c 

Dt 33:13b 


Ps 35:38 

1 S 2:278 
Ex 36:8b 
Da 11:7b-b 
Jer 6:2a-a 
Gn 45:24 
Jer 2:33b 
Nu 13:7a-a 
Jes 57:17b 
Jer 49:34a 
Ps 55:5a 
Gn 1:11b 
Neh 3:154 
Ps 35:128 
Ps 49:202 
Hi 10:8a-a 
Ex 14:20a-a 


Latin Abbrev. or 


Word 


permlt (permulti, - 


ae, -a) 


pertinens, pertinet 


perturbatus, -i 
pessum data 
petent 

pf (perfectum) 
phoneticum 
pinguis 

pl (pluralis) 
plaga 
plerumque 
plur (plures, -a) 
poetica 


populus, -i 


porta 
possessio 
post 

postea 
postquam 
potens, -entis 
potius 


pr (praemitte, - 


mittendum, -mittit, - 


mittunt) 


praebent, praebet 


praecedens 


English Meaning 


very many 


belonging to, it belongs to 
disturbed, disordered 
destroyed 

they will ask, they will desire 
perfect 

phonetic 

fat 

plural 

blow, stroke 

generally 

many 

poetical 


people 


gate 

possession 

after 

thereafter 

after 

mighty 

rather, preferably 


put before, to be put before, it puts 
before, they put before 


they present, it presents 


preceding 


Sample 
Location 


1 S 2:10c 


Neh 13:282 
Dt 26:178 
Na 3:11b 
Ps 18:42b-b 
Lv 18:28a 
Hi 36:27b 
Hi 33:25a 
Gn 13:182 
Ps 39:112 
Dt 31:16c 
Jos 19:47c 
Hi 37:12c 
Jer 33:132a- 


a 
Da 8:2¢-¢ 
Hi 15:292 
Gn 14:14-d 
Gn 47:5a 
Cant 4:64 
Dt 32:15f 
Gn 48:20b 
Gn 1:30a 


Ex 36:8) 
Mal 2:15¢ 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


praecones 


praedicabit 


praepos (praepositio, 


-onis) 

praeter 
praeterea 

prb (probabiliter) 
primogenitum 
primus, -a, -um 
princeps, -ipis 
pro 

probavit 
proclamaverunt 
procurrens 

pron (pronomen) 
propago, -inis 
proprius, -a, -um 
propter 
propterea 
prosperitas, -atis 
protectio, -onis 


prp (propositum) 


prs (personalis, -e) 


pt (participium) 
pudicitia, -ae 
pulchra 


pulvis, -eris 


English Meaning 


heralds 
he will praise 


preposition 


except 

besides 

probably 

firstborn 

first 

chief 

for, instead of 

he has tested, he has tried 
they have cried out 
jutting out 
pronoun 

shoot 

proper 

because of 
therefore 
prosperity 
protection 

it has been proposed 
personal 

participle 

decency 

beautiful 


dust 


Sample 
Location 


Ex 36:6a-a 


Ps 22:9a 
2 $8 3:27¢ 


Nu 22:22c 
Ex 29:20a 
Jer 2:16b 
Ex 13:138 
1 Ch 7:15c 
Nu 24:17e 
Gn 11:31c 
Jes 66:16b 
Ex 36:6a-a 
Hi 39:84 

1 S 1:17a 
Ps 80:168 
Ex 2:1a 
Nu 5:26b-b 
Da 7:15a-a 
Hi 20:20a-a 
Ps 42:5a-a 
Jes 26:11a 
1 S 1:172 
1 S 14:262 
Nu 31:182 
Nu 12:14 
Nu 23:10c-c 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


pun (punicus, -a, - 
um) 


punct (punctum, -i) 
purus 

quae 

quam 

quamvis 

quasi 

quattuor 


qui, quae, quod; qui, 
quae, quae 


quoad 


quocum 
quod 
quoties 
radius 
rasura 


rebellaverunt 


recte 

rectius 

rectus, -a, -um 
redii 

redime 

regalis 


regens 


regis 


English Meaning 


Punic 


point(s) 

pure 

see qui, quae, quod 
than 

although 

as if, just as 

four 


who, which 


as to, as far as 


with whom 

see qui, quae, quod 
how often 

beam, ray 

erasure 


they have rebelled 


correctly 

more correctly 
correct 

I have returned 
redeem 

royal, regal 


transitive; subject 


see rex, regis 


Sample 
Location 


Da 7:17a 


Gn 16:5a 
Prv 26:28 


Hi 4:19 
Dt 29:4c-c 
Jer 5:26a-a 
Ez 5:12a 
Nu 13:7a-a 


1 Ch 27:4b- 
b 


Hi 16:20a-a 


Hi 7:4b 
Jer 23:5b 
Ex 36:29b 


Nu 31:165- 
b 


Gn 31:468 
Jer 4:20a 
Ez 32:64 
Da 4:334 
Ps 12:8b 
Hi 12:182 


Ez 43:78; 
Hi 31:18a 


Latin Abbrev. or 


Word 


regulariter 


rel (reliqui, -ae, -a) 


relat (relativum) 


reliquum, -i 
removeris 


repens 


repetitus, -a, -um 


res, rerum 


restare 
rete 
retento 
rex, regis 


robur 


Romani, -orum 


rufi 

rursus 
saepe 
saepius 
saginati 
sagitta, -ae 
sagittarius 
sal 


salus, -utis 


sam (samaritanus, - 


a, -um) 


English Meaning 


regularly 
remaining 
relative 


rest 


you have removed 


creeping 


repeated 


things 


to stand firm 


net 
retained 
king 
strength 


Romans 


reddish 
again 
often 

more often 
fattened 
arrow 
archer 

salt 
salvation 


Samaritan 


Sample 
Location 


Da 5:278 
Jdc 14:24 
1 S 14:21a 
Jes 9:6a 
Ps 22:2b-b 
Jer 46:22a- 


a 
Nu 25:8a-a 


Gn 20:16b- 
b 


Prv 11:7£f 
Jer 5:26a-a 
Jer 18:14b 
Jos 15:9a-a 
Jes 54:8a 
ru 24:24b- 


Sach 6:6a-a 
Jer 31:198 
Ex 21:28b 
Jos 10:24e 
Ps 37:20a-a 
Ps 64:4a 
Prv 26:10b 
Esr 4:14a 
Ps 22:2b-b 
Jos 17:7b 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


sanctificate 
satiabor 
satiatus 
saxetum, -i 
saxum 
scandendum 
sciatis 

scil (scilicet) 


scribendum 


scriptor, -oris 


se 


sec (secundum) 
secundus, -a, -um 
sed 

semel 

semper 

senior 

Sensus, -us 
sententia 

septies 
sepulchrum 


sepultura 


sequitur 


sera 


English Meaning 


sanctify, make holy 
I will be sated 
sated 

rocky area 

rock 

to be read aloud 
you know 

namely 


to be written 


writer, scribe 


himself, itself 


according to 
second 

but 

once, a single time 
always 

elder 

meaning 

opinion 

seven times 
sepulcher, grave 


burial 


it follows 


bar (for fastening doors) 


Sample 
Location 


2 Ch 35:3b 


Ps 16:118 
Hi 10:158 
Nu 20:19a 
Hi 39:82 
Jo 2:9a 

Hi 19:29a 
Gn 27:408 


Dtv22:17b- 
b 


Hi 26:122 
Jer 33:132a- 
a 


Jer 4:208 
Ez 8:3d-d 
Gn 22:142 
Jos 2:18 
Gn 13:182 
1 S 19:20b 
Jer 10:5a-a 
Jes 44:288 
Jos 2:1¢ 
Jes 53:9c 


2 Ch 
26:23b 


2 Ch 
25:23a-a 


1 Ch 
12:16b 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


serpens 


seu 


sexta, -ae 


sg (singularis) 
si 

SiC 

silex 

sim (similis, -e) 


simillima 


sine 
sive 


sol (solum) 


solus 

sordes 

soror 

sors 

sperabunt, sperate 
spes, -ei 
splendor, -oris 
sq (sequens) 
Sqq (sequentes) 
stat (status) 
statim 


stella crinita 


English Meaning 


snake 


Or 


sixth 


singular 
if 

so, thus 
flint 
similar 


very similar 


without 
or 


only 


alone, only 

dirt, filth 

sister 

lot 

they will hope, hope 
hope 

splendor, brilliance 
following 
following 

state 

immediately 


comet 


Sample 
Location 


Jer 46:22a- 


a 


Gn 38:29a 
2 S 24:15b- 
b 


Gn 7:138 
Ex 23:5a-a 
Gn 2:18a 
Jer 18:14b 
Gn 11:118 


1 Ch 
28:20b 


Gn 26:14 
Ex 16:32b 
Nu 16:24a- 


a 


Dt 32:50b 
Prv 10:20b 
1 Ch 2:25b 
Prv 12:9a 
Ps 52:8b-b 
Ps 55:23a 
Jer 23:5b 
Ex 8:12c 
Nu 3:12b 
1512:23b 
Hi 18:84 
Nu 24:17e 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


stercilinium 
stich (stichus) 
stillare 

stropha 

studium 

sub 

subj (subjectum) 
subsellia 

subst (substantivum) 
suff (suffixum) 
sum 

sumite 
summarium, -ii 
sunt 

super 
superesse 
supervacaneus 
supra 
suspensum 
SUUS, -a, -um 


Syr (syriacus, -a, - 
um; -e) 


tacuerit, tacui 
talpa 

tantum 
tarditas 


taurus 


English Meaning 


dunghill 

stich 

to drop, to drip 
strophe 

zeal 

under, beneath 
subject 

seats 
substantive, noun 
suffix 

Iam 

take 

summary 

they are 

above 

to be left 
needless, superfluous 
above 

raised 

his 


(in) Syriac 


it was silent, I have been silent 
mole 

only 

tardiness, slowness 


Taurus (astronomy) 


Sample 
Location 


Na 1:14c-c 


jdc 5:11¢ 
Hi 36:27a-a 
Na 1:4b 
Prv 19:2b 
Ex 36:8b 

1 S 20:33b 
2 Ch 9:11a 
2 S 19:43b 
Gn 7:138 
Ps 88:9b 
Ex 12:21b-b 
Da 5:258 
Mi 1:102 
Ps 56:3c-c 
Na 3:14b 
Da 10:13a-a 
Jes 54:13a 
Jdc 18:30a 
Ps 33:174 
Jer 10:5a-a 


Ex 19:13a-a 
Ps 58:9b 
Nu 8:16a-a 
Prv 29:118 
Am 5:9¢ 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


te 


technicus 
tegere 
tegimen 
tegmentum, -i 
templum, -i 
ter 

terminus 
terra 


tertius, -ii 


testiculati 
testis, -is 
tetragrammaton 
textor 

textus, -us 
threnus, -i 

tibi 


titulus 


tonitrus 

tot (totus, -a, -um) 
tr (transpone) 
tradit 

traditio 
transcendere 


transcriptio, -onis 


English Meaning 


you 


technical 

to cover 
covering, cover 
covering, cover 
temple 

thrice 

term 

land 

third 


having their testicles 


witness 
Tetragrammaton 
weaver 

text 

lamentation 

to you 


title 


thunder 
the whole 


transpose 


it renders, translates 


tradition 


to transcend 


transcription, transliteration 


Sample 
Location 


Ps 16:2/3b- 
b 


Ez 41:6c 
Hi 23:94 
Na 2:4a-a 
Hi 23:94 
2 Ch 7:9a 
Jo 1:158 
Ez 41:6c 
Nu 22:5c 


Ez 
40:7/8/9b 


Jer 5:85 

Lv 18:11a 
ZU 
Jes 19:10a 
Mi 5:4b-b 
Ez 32:18c 
Dt 6:3d 
EN 22:1 7b- 


Jes 33:3a 
Dt 9:1a 
Gn 1:64 
Dt 5:6a 
Jes 52:14c 
Hi 39:84 

2 Ch 22:1a 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


transl (translatio) 


tu 


tum 

tumultuati sunt 
tumultuose 
tunc 


turma, -ae 


tuus, -a, -um 
txt (textus) 
ubi 


ubique 


ug (ugariticus, -a, - 


um; -e) 
ulciscendo 
ultima 
ululatus 
umbra, -ae 
una c (una cum) 
unde 

Unus, -a, -um 
urbs, urbis 
urentes 
usque ad 


ut 


uter, -tris 


English Meaning 


translation 


you 


then, in that case 


they have made a tumult 


tumultuously 
then 


division 


your 
text 

where 
everywhere 
(in) Ugaritic 


taking vengeance 
last 

howling, wailing 
shadow 

together with 
wherefore 

one 

town, city 
burning 

(right) up to 


as; so that 


leather bottle 


Sample 
Location 


Hab 3:2a 


Gn 20:16b- 
b 


Lv 17:44-d 
Da 6:16b 
Da 6:7a 

Jo 2:9a 

: Ch 27:4b- 


Ps 17:15b 
Dt 33:2¢ 
Esr 8:16c-c 
Nu 2:6a 
Dt 1:44b 


Hos 9:128 
Nu 36:11a 
Jer 4:31b 
Ps 31:21¢ 
1R9:16a 
Ez 28:13c-c 
Da 11:7b-b 
Jer 39:3b-b 
Nu 21:68 
Ex 36:8b 


Gn 6:20); 
Hi 19:29a 


Ps 33:74 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


utrumque 


v (versus, -us) 
vadum, -i 
valde 

vallis 


var (varia; varia 
lectio) 


vasa 


vb (verbum, -i; 
verba, -orum) 


vel 

venenum 
venerunt, veniet 
verb (verbum) 
verba 

verbatim 
verberatio 
verbotenus 

vere 

veritas, -atis 
vers (versio, -onis) 
versus, uum 
vertit 


vertunt 


vestimenta, -orum 


vestis 


English Meaning 


both, each 


verse 
ford 

very much 
valley 


variant; variant reading 


vessels 


word(s) 


Or 
poison 

they have come, it will come 
verb 

words 

literally 

chastisement 

literally 

verily, indeed 

truth 

version, translation 

verses 

it translates 


they translate, they change 


garments 


garment 


Sample 
Location 


Na 
1:10/11c-c 


Lv 24:4a 
Nu 21:114 
Da 3:318 
Ps 84:7b 
1 R7:18d-d 


Hi 21:24a 
Ex 2:25a 


Gn 1:14 
Jer 11:19b 
Da 6:7a 
1 S 1:68 
Lv 10:188 
Jos 16:10a 
Hi 36:18b 
Nu 10:112 
Hi 6:132 
Ps 7:128 
Esr 2:48a 
Jer 19:2a-a 
Dt 8:132 


Nu 12:1b-5; 
Jer 5:10b-b 


Da 3:21a-a 
2 R 23:7b 


Latin Abbrev. or 
Word 


vetus 
vexant 


via 


vid (videntur, -etur) 


vide, videns 


vindemiator 
vindex 
vinum 

vita, -ae 


vivum 


vix 
vobis 


vocales 


vocativus 
vos 

VOX 

vrb (verbum) 
vulva, -ae 


vv (versus, -uum) 


English Meaning 


old 

they torment 

way 

they seem, it seems 


see, seeing 


Vindemiator (astronomy) 
liberator 

wine 

life 


alive 


hardly, scarcely 
to you 


vowels 


vocative 
yourselves 
word 

verb 
womb 


verses 


Sample 
Location 


Nu 28:7b 
Hi 6:4a 

Ps 2:11/12c 
Gn 10:4b 


Jer 38:288; 
Hi 10:15a 


Am 5:9e 
Ps 4:2b 
Nu 28:7b 
Ps 143:10c 


2 Ch 
33:118 


Hos 6:54 
Ex 19:13b 


1 Ch 
11:22b 


Ps 113:1a 
2 Ch 35:3b 
2 S 8:7b 
Jdc 5:14a 
Ex 13:13a 
1 R 2:46a 


APPENDIX B 


WHAT TEXT(S) ARE WE ATTEMPTING TO 
RECONSTRUCT? 


In chapter 7 we briefly considered the goal of textual 
criticism. There, without getting into much complexity, we 
said that our goal is to recover the final, authoritative text 
or texts of biblical compositions. In this appendix, we will 
consider this question in a bit more depth by surveying 
three views on what a text critic should attempt to 
reconstruct. How one understands the goal of textual 
criticism is related to how one thinks that biblical books 
were created. It also depends on how we account for new 
data, especially important contributions from the Qumran 
scrolls in the Judean Desert. 


Restore the Original Composition 


Historically, text critics—not just of the Bible but of classic 
texts such as those of Homer or Shakespeare— "tried to 
produce a text as close as possible to the text that left the 
author's hand.”' The goal of textual criticism in this view is 
to recover the actual words (ipsissima verba) of the 
inspired author, such as Moses or Isaiah. 

For example, Roland K. Harrison writes that the “aim of 
the textual critic is to recover the original Hebrew form.”” 
He continues, “If the doctrine of inspiration means 
anything at all for the written Word of God, it surely refers 
to the original autographs, since subsequent copyists, 
however gifted or diligent, were not themselves inspired. 


The true objective of the textual critic, therefore, should be 
the restoration of the Hebrew to the point where it is as 
near as possible to what the original author is deemed to 
have written."? 

Note that Harrison suggests a sharp distinction between 
the writing of the work and "subsequent copyists" who 
transmitted the work. This is illustrated in figure B.1 below: 


Figure B.1 
An Ideal Text History 
Writing 


dJ L 
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This view has been critiqued (and largely rejected) 
because of its overly simplistic view of the development 
phase of the text. The assumption is that biblical authors 
sat down and wrote books of the Bible that were complete 
and ready to hand over to scribes for copying. However, 
most scholars agree that there was at least some process in 
the development of biblical books. Some books contain 
evidence of scribal updating. For example, in Gen. 14:14 
Abram led his fighting men in pursuit of his nephew Lot as 
far as the city of Dan. But we are told in Josh. 19:47 that 
the city had been called Leshem previously, and in Judg. 
18:29 that it had been called Laish.* Therefore, Genesis 
presumably contained either “Leshem” or “Laish,” and a 
scribe updated the city name so that his readers would 
understand the referent. 


Other books of the Bible explicitly state that they were 
the product of lengthy development. For example, editorial 
superscriptions in the book of Proverbs state that some of 
the material comes from Solomon (10:1), some from 
anonymous sages (22:17), some from Solomon that were 
collected by the men of King Hezekiah about three hundred 
years later (25:1), and some by Agur (30:1) and Lemuel 
(31:1). 

Mainstream critical biblical scholarship generally sees 
many or most of the biblical books as having undergone a 
lengthy process of development. Ferdinand Deist and 
Walter Winckler write succinctly, “What is an autograph? 
The biblical text developed over time."? In this view, the 
Pentateuch was assembled over hundreds of years from 
various sources; Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings were 
shaped and revised by subsequent editors; and the 
Prophets contain multiple redactional additions. 


Restore the Final Form (sg.) of the Text 


With the advent of higher criticism, many scholars no 
longer saw the text as the actual words (ipsissima verba) of 
one person but as the final redaction of earlier sources and 
revisions. Deist writes, “The final text is the end product of 
the genetic processes and, at the same time, the starting 
point of the processes of written transmission."? However, 
if the text of a biblical book underwent a lengthy process of 
development, this would mean that the copying phase 
would need to begin before the composition phase ended 
(see fig. B.2). 


Figure B.2 
Composition and Copying Overlap 
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Therefore, in this view, the distinction between 
composition and transmission is blurred. The text may have 
undergone some change even as it was being copied. Some 
of these changes might be due to scribal error, but others 
would reflect the ongoing development of the book. 


Restore the Final Forms (pl.) of the Text 


As mentioned in chapter 7, there are some significant 
differences between textual witnesses that appear to have 
been created in this blurring of composition and 
transmission. Emanuel Tov writes, “Modern researchers 
pay attention to a category of evidence when claiming that 
not all differences between textual witnesses could have 
derived from later copyists-scribes, but that some must 
have derived from the earlier authors/editors-scribes."" 

The Septuagint version of Jeremiah (G-Jeremiah) contains 
some significant differences from the MT representation of 
the book. It is shorter overall by one-eighth (ca. 2,700 
words). Some of the pluses in the MT are inconsequential, 
but some do affect the meaning of the text.? However, G- 
Jeremiah also contains some pluses that are not found in 
the MT. In addition, the structure of the book is different. In 
the Septuagint the prophecies against the nations occur in 


chapters 25-31 following opening oracles against Israel 
and Judah, the more typical location in prophetic books.? In 
the MT, the prophecies against the nations occur in 
chapters 46-51 where they constitute the culmination of 
the book. Table B.1 summarizes the basic differences 
between the versions. 


Table B.1 
Comparison of the Masoretic Text and G-Jeremiah 


MT G 
Length of text longer shorter by 1/8 


2,700 fewer words 


MT pluses LXX pluses 
Relationship to other — targum, Peshitta, 
ancient versions Vulgate 
Relationship to 2QJer 4QJer? = 9:22-10:18 
Qumran scrolls 4QJer* (corresponds in several 
4QJer* ways to LXX) 
Sequence and prophecies against prophecies against the 
position of chapters the nations found in nations found in 25:14- 


and verses chaps. 46-51 31:14 


There have been a number of suggestions as to the origin 
of these differences. Perhaps the MT is original and the 
Septuagint translator shortened the text. Or, perhaps the 
Septuagint tradition was original, and scribes working in 
the protomasoretic tradition expanded the text 
secondarily.'? However, the evidence does not indicate 
basic reduction or expansion because the differences are 
spread throughout the book and there are structural 
differences in sequence as well. More significantly, texts of 
Jeremiah discovered among the Qumran scrolls correspond 
to both the MT and Septuagint versions. Three scrolls, 
2QJer, 4QJer’, and 4QJer’, contain readings that match the 
MT, whereas 4QJer' (containing 9:22-10:18) agrees with 


the shorter reading of the Septuagint. This means that the 
differences in G-Jeremiah were not created in the 
transmission process, for at Qumran we have evidence of 
that text type in Hebrew, at the change of the era. 

Tov lists differences between versions of a similar nature 
in portions of Joshua, Ezekiel, 1 Samuel, and Proverbs 
among others.'' In his view, we should distinguish between 
two types of textual differences: small variants that were 
created by copyists-scribes (i.e., the transmission phase), 
and sizable differences created by earlier authors/editors- 
scribes (i.e., the composition phase). ^? Würthwein concurs, 
arguing that in the historical development of texts, literary 
growth does not conclude suddenly at a certain point.’ 
Texts are completed, begin to be copied, are further 
revised, and then that newly revised edition is copied. The 
result is more than one edition (see fig. B.3).* 


Figure B.3 
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This reconstruction has implications for textual criticism 
because textual criticism is oriented only toward working 
in the transmission phase. Text critics collect manuscript 
evidence, place it in groups, weigh it, and evaluate it to 
reconstruct the text at the beginning of the copying and 
transmission process. If manuscripts differ not because of 
copying errors or scribal alterations but because of scribal 
or editorial composition, then this is something that the 
discipline of textual criticism does not have the tools or the 
methodology to address. Tov writes, “As a rule, textual 
criticism of the Hebrew Bible aims neither at the 
compositions written by the biblical authors, nor at the 
previous oral stages, if such existed, but only at that stage 
(those stages) of the composition(s) that is (are) attested in 
the textual evidence."'? 

In this view, it is the task of text critics to restore final 
texts (plural). The text critic works back through the 
transmission phase of the Septuagint and MT as far as he 
or she can go. Adjudicating between the text traditions, 
however, is beyond the purview of textual criticism. Bruce 
Waltke writes that the composition process of a book 
determines the nature of its transmission in various texts. 
Therefore, 


The text critic's aim will vary according to the nature of the book. If a book 
had but one author, then the critic will aim to restore his original 
composition; if it be an edited text, then he will seek to recover the final, 
canonical text. If he turns up more than one final text, he will turn his data 
over to the literary and canonical critic to determine whether the text is in 
process of developing into a final canonical text or whether it existed in 
more than one canonical form.16 


Conclusion 


In our view, Waltke's approach is balanced and helpful. 
Some books of the OT, probably most of them, were created 
in a straightforward manner. The author worked on the 


book and completed it. It was then recognized as 
authoritative by the community, and copying began. In this 
case, the original composition and the final form of the text 
are essentially the same thing, and this text is the goal of 
text-critical reconstruction. 

Certain books, like Psalms, make explicit internal claims 
that they are the product of a lengthy development. At 
some point, the collection of psalms was closed and an 
editor put on the finishing touches. Because this was the 
final, “published” text, this was the beginning of the 
transmission process, and this is the text that was 
maintained, guarded, and promulgated by scribes. This 
earliest, authoritative, canonical form of the text is our 
goal. 

In cases like Jeremiah or Joshua, where we have two 
forms of the text with significant differences reflected in 
Hebrew texts from the Qumran scrolls, we need a more 
complex explanation. Tov’s reconstruction of multiple 
literary strata is convincing and is currently the best 
explanation for these distinct text traditions in certain 
books. The possibility that a text was recognized as final, 
copied, and then further revised and copied would explain 
not only the added or removed material but also the change 
in the overall shape and sequence of the text. 

Note that this does not mean that the two versions are 
equally authoritative. Hypothesizing that a text underwent 
compositional revisions after transmission began only 
means that someone revised the text or that copying began 
before it was completed. It does not necessarily constitute 
evidence that the book was originally created in literary 
stages over a long period of time. Paul Wegner is right 
when he writes, “It is appropriate to ask which of the texts 
we know to have existed before the first century [CE] (e.g., 
Dead Sea Scrolls, G, SP) most likely reflect the original 
form of the Hebrew text.” Wegner takes issue with 


whether there ever was more than one authoritative form 
of the text. '? 

While reconstructing the authoritative form of the text is 
an important ultimate goal, that project may have to be 
shared by text critics, literary critics, exegetes, and canon 
critics. The discipline of textual criticism is equipped to 
collect data and make judgments about extant textual 
evidence. Therefore, for example, text critics may be 
restricted to reconstructing the best text of G-Jeremiah and 
the best text of MT-Jeremiah. Evaluating the history and 
authority of the two forms of the book behind the textual 
evidence is no longer textual criticism, but the domain of 
other disciplines. 

In summary, in the majority of cases we can state: 


The goal of Old Testament textual criticism is to recover the final, 
authoritative text. 


To account for those few cases in which manuscript 
evidence reflects different literary versions, we must add 
an "(s)" as a qualifier: 


The goal of Old Testament textual criticism is to recover the final, 
authoritative text(s). 


GLOSSARY 


Aquila—early second-century CE reviser of the Septuagint known for his literal 
renderings 


daughter translation—translation of an ancient text made on the basis of a 
prior translation of the original text (e.g., the Old Latin was made from the 
Septuagint, not from the Hebrew) 


diplomatic edition—a critical edition that uses a single manuscript as the 
base text and notes how other manuscripts differ from it 


dittography—scribal error resulting from the accidental repetition of a 
letter(s) or a word(s) 


eclectic text—a critical edition that recreates what is believed to be the 
original text by choosing the best readings from all available manuscripts 


editio princeps—the primary authoritative critical edition of a text 


Egyptian text family—group of Hebrew texts and versions that share 
significant similarities; the Septuagint and some Hebrew manuscripts from 
Qumran share many of these features 


haplography—scribal error resulting from the accidental omission of a 
letter(s) or a word(s) 


Hexapla—six-column work of Origen; contained the Hebrew text, Greek 
transliteration of the Hebrew, the revisions of Aquila, Symmachus, and 
Theodotion, as well as Origen’s own revision of the Septuagint 


homoioarkton—scribal error leading to omission of elements of the text that is 
based on similar beginnings of words 


homoioteleuton—scribal error leading to omission of elements of the text that 
is based on similar endings of words 


kaige recension—early revision of the Septuagint that aimed at conformity to 
the protomasoretic text; also called proto-Theodotion 


ketiv (what is written)—text variant represented by the consonants that are 
written/printed in the text 


local text—text type whose similarities are explained according to a 
hypothesized common geographic origin 


Masorah Finalis (final Masorah)—Masoretic notations printed at the end of 
each OT book 


Masorah Magna (large Masorah)—a masoretic apparatus that gives the verse 
references where textual features noted in the Masorah Parva appear. In 
Biblia Hebraica Stuttgartensia the Masorah Magna (Mm) consists of numbers 
keyed to references in a separate volume. In Biblia Hebraica Quinta the full 
Mm references are included. 


Masorah Parva (small Masorah)—masoretic notations printed in the margins 
of the Masoretic Text that give the number of times a particular spelling 
occurs as well as noting other textual features helpful in ensuring the 
accurate transmission of the text. 


Masoretes—Jewish scholars who devised a graphic system to represent the 
traditional vocalization of the Hebrew text 

Masoretic Text—the standard Hebrew text of the OT as transmitted by the 
Masoretes 

Old Latin—earliest Latin version of the OT; made from the Septuagint 


Palestinian text family—group of Hebrew texts and versions that share 
significant similarities; the Samaritan Pentateuch shares many of these 
features 


pesher—as used in the context of Qumran, a commentary on an OT book 
Peshitta—the earliest translation of the OT in Syriac 


proto-Lucian—early revision of the Septuagint that aimed at agreement with 
the Palestinian text family 


protomasoretic text—text family with greatest representation in the biblical 
manuscripts at Qumran; very similar to the consonantal text later preserved 
by the Masoretes 


qere (what is read)—text variant represented by the vowels printed in the text 
and the consonants printed in the margin 

recension—consciously made revision of an ancient text or translation; should 
be contrasted with a text type or family that develops naturally over time due 
to scribal errors 

Samaritan Pentateuch—edition of the Torah preserved in the Paleo-Hebrew 
script by the Samaritan community 

Septuagint—Greek translation of the OT (named for the traditional seventy 
translators) and its many revisions and recensions 

Symmachus—late second-century CE reviser of the Septuagint characterized 
by good Greek style 

Syro-Hexapla—translation of the fifth column of the Hexapla by Paul of Tella; 
contains the symbols Origen used to show differences between the 
Septuagint and the Hebrew text of his day 

targums—translations of the OT in Aramaic; originally orally based, they are 
characterized by paraphrase 

text type—group of texts and/or translations that share a significant number of 
common features 

textus receptus—the most widely accepted edition of a text 

Theodotion—second-century CE reviser of the Greek text who made use of the 
kaige recension 


transposition (metathesis)—scribal error resulting from a change in order of 
letters or words 


variant reading—any reading in a Hebrew manuscript or version that 
disagrees with the accepted base text 
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NOTES 


Introduction 


1. This is in contrast to higher criticism, which investigates the history and 
message of the text itself. 

2. Douglas Stuart, “Inerrancy and Textual Criticism,” in Inerrancy and 
Common Sense, ed. Roger R. Nicole and J. Ramsey Michaels (Grand Rapids: 
Baker, 1980), 98. 

3. For more on this Masoretic Text, see chap. 3. 

4. The spellings “masoretic” and “massoretic” alternate in the scholarly 
literature. “Masoretic” is the form used in the present work. 

5. Shemaryahu Talmon, “The Old Testament Text,” in From the Beginnings to 
Jerome, vol. 1 of The Cambridge History of the Bible, ed. Peter R. Ackroyd and 
Christopher F. Evans (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1970), 161-62. 

6. Ibid., 162. 

7. Bruce K. Waltke, "Old Testament Textual Criticism," in Holman 
Introduction to the Bible, ed. David S. Dockery, Kenneth A. Mathews, and 
Robert Sloan (Nashville: Broadman, forthcoming). 

8. BHQ is not yet fully available, but early fascicles have appeared. See the 
details in chap. 5. 

9. Critics of BHS usually emphasize that the information listed is incomplete 
and that some of what is listed is incorrect. See James Barr, "Review of Biblia 
Hebraica Stuttgartensia," JSS 25, no. 1 (1980): 98-105; Ralph W. Klein, Textual 
Criticism of the Old Testament: From the Septuagint to Qumran (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1974), 62-63, cites Harry M. Orlinsky's analogous criticism of BHK. 

10. See Michael V. Fox's helpful distinction (borrowed from G. Thomas 
Tanselle) between the “work,” the "text," and the “document” in his 
introductory chapter, "Is Text Criticism Possible?," in Proverbs: An Eclectic 
Edition with Introduction and Textual Commentary, HBCE 1 (Atlanta: SBL 
Press, 2015), 4-9. 

11. Roger T. Beckwith makes two interesting statements about the areas of 
canon and textual criticism: "With no canon there is no Bible" and “with no text 
there is no Bible." The Old Testament Canon of the New Testament Church and 
Its Background in Early Judaism (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; London: SPCK, 
1985), 5. The principle of sola Scriptura depends on an adequate 
understanding of canon and a clearly defined text of Scripture. 


Chapter 1 


1. Christopher A. Rollston, Writing and Literacy in the World of Ancient 
Israel: Epigraphic Evidence from the Iron Age (Atlanta: Society of Biblical 


Literature, 2010), 11. The earliest written documents were found at Uruk 
(biblical Erech; see Gen. 10:10) and are dated to ca. 3100 BCE. See Aaron 
Demsky and Meir Bar-Ilan, “Writing in Ancient Israel and Early Judaism,” in 
Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading & Interpretation of the Hebrew Bible in 
Ancient Judaism & Early Christianity, ed. Martin Jan Mulder (1988; repr., 
Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2004), 2. 

2. The vast majority of early Mesopotamian texts are administrative 
documents, unlike other ancient societies such as Egypt and China. They track 
income, disbursements, and transfers. See Jerrold S. Cooper, “Babylonian 
Beginnings: The Origin of the Cuneiform Writing System in Comparative 
Perspective,” in The First Writing: Script Invention as History and Process, ed. 
Stephen D. Houston (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004), 72. 

3. André Lemaire, “Writing and Writing Materials,” ABD 6:999. 

4. Christopher Woods, “The Earliest Mesopotamian Writing,” in Visible 
Language: Inventions of Writing in the Ancient Middle East and Beyond, ed. 
Christopher Woods, Oriental Institute Museum Publications 32 (Chicago: 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 2010), 43. 

5. Ibid., 44. 

6. Ibid., 45. 

7. This same drawback is observed in the later Akkadian writing system that 
was developed from the Sumerian system (see the next subsection). Scholars 
have counted approximately six hundred distinct signs in the script used by the 
Sumerians and the Akkadians. See John Huehnergard and Christopher Woods, 
“Akkadian and Eblaite,” in The Cambridge Encyclopedia of the World’s Ancient 
Languages, ed. Roger D. Woodard (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2004), 222. Contrast the tremendous difficulty of learning to read and write in 
such a system with the relative ease of the process using an alphabet of twenty- 
two letters (Hebrew). 

8. A polyphone is a single sign that can have more than one phonetic value. 
An analogy in English is the letter sequence ough. The same sequence yields at 
least seven different sounds: plough, rough, hiccough, hough, cough, through, 
and though. Homophones are phonetically identical (i.e., they sound the same), 
but they have different meanings. For example, the Sumerian word du was 
used for “to go,” “to build,” “to butt,” and “to free.” See Jean Bottéro, 
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21. Ernst Wurthwein, The Text of the Old Testament, trans. Erroll F. Rhodes, 
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Chapter 8 
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1990); and William R. Scott, A Simplified Guide to BHS: Critical Apparatus, 
Masora, Accents, Unusual Letters & Other Markings (Berkeley: BIBAL, 1987). 

2. Note that we are using the word “minus” to describe the word that is in 
the MT but not in S (Peshitta), whereas the apparatus has “omits.” The words 
“plus” or “minus” are preferable because they are strictly descriptive. In saying 
that S has a “minus” here, we leave open the possibility (for the time being) 
either that the word was added to the MT or that it was omitted in S. We have 
not yet made our judgment about which explanation is more likely and which 
text is more original. If, on the other hand, we were to say that S “omits” the 
word, we would be suggesting that the word in the MT is original, but somehow 
it has dropped out of S or been intentionally left out. Therefore, “plus” and 
“minus” are neutral and descriptive, whereas “adds” and “omits” are making 


claims about which text contains the more original reading. This is where the 
BHS apparatus is ambiguous and confusing, as it uses several overlapping 
terms that apparently do not always mean what it sounds like they mean. The 
expressions “om” (it omits) and “>” (omission) both refer to material that is not 
found in a text. The editors use the expression “+” (it adds) for material 
present in one text but not another. According to Wonneberger, all three of 
these expressions are simply descriptive, meaning that they are simply noting 
whether material is present or not vis-a-vis the other text (Understanding BHS, 
28). A fourth expression, “add” (addition), is evaluative, according to 
Wonneberger (ibid., 41). Therefore, with this latter expression, the editors of 
BHS are suggesting not only that the reading is found in one text rather than 
another, but also that it is secondary and not original. In our view, this is 
unnecessarily confusing. It would be better to reserve the neutral terms “plus” 
and “minus” for the apparatus, and the terms “adds” or “omits” for the final 
reconstruction of which reading is original. 

3. It is also possible that a scribe’s (or translator’s) eye skipped from the waw 
of 3v to the yod, so copying (or translating) wy rather than v3 wi. This would 
then be a special case where homoioarkton and homoioteleuton are combined 
in a single word. 

4. This includes the Vulgate and targum as well as two manuscripts from 
Qumran (4QRuth? and 4QRuth^) and manuscripts of the Septuagint (cf. 
apparatus of BHQ). 

5. The Septuagint has noijom, a third-person singular optative aorist active. 
The Vulgate reads "faciat Dominus vobiscum misericordiam" (may the Lord 
deal kindly with you), where "faciat" is a subjunctive as opposed to a future 
indicative. Our thanks to David Luy for his help with the Latin. 

6. GKC, 317. Bruce K. Waltke and Michael O'Connor call this use a 
nonperfective of injunction (An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syntax [Winona 
Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 1990], 509-10). 

7. In the context, Naomi is attempting to motivate her daughters-in-law to 
return to their families in Moab. An imperfect verb might mean that she is 
predicting that they will find blessing at home, rather than with her. A jussive 
verb would be a standard blessing, wishing them well as they go on their way. 

8. One could imagine that the present ketiv represents a conflate reading. 
The letter n might have been used as an abbreviation for the divine name; see 
Godfrey R. Driver, "Once Again Abbreviations," Textus 4 (1964): 79. At a 
subsequent stage, a scribe corrected this to the full spelling of the divine name, 
and at a later stage yet another scribe produced a conflate reading, and n came 
to be associated with the previous verb form. While there is nothing inherently 
impossible with this explanation, it seems that the simplest explanation for a 
textual change should be accepted as a matter of principle. 

9. Wonneberger, Understanding BHS, 28. 

10. It is also possible to understand the Septuagint as representing the more 
original text. If this was the case, the MT may be explained as having suffered 
an inadvertent loss due to homoioteleuton (the last word preceding the lost 
phrase ends with 7, like the last word of the phrase). However, each of the 


verse’s last two clauses ends in a third-person feminine singular suffix, and it 
seems more likely that a scribe or translator would have added to the text for 
clarification. 

11. See GKC §1350; and JM §149-50. 

12. Robert D. Holmstedt, Ruth: A Handbook on the Hebrew Text (Waco: 
Baylor University Press, 2010), 73. 

13. Ruth 1:6 says, “Then she arose with her daughters-in-law and she 
returned from the territory of Moab, for she had heard in the territory of Moab 
that YHWH had visited his people.” 

14. This is a good reminder that the text of the Septuagint, or any version, 
must itself be subjected to textual criticism. 

15. Not all Septuagint variants are listed in BHS. A check of Alan Brooke and 
Norman McLean, eds., The Old Testament in Greek, vol. 1, pt. 4 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1917), 889, indicates that four readings are 
attested: avtns, aùtn, avtacs, and aca. 

16. Edward F. Campbell Jr. argues that this form “is not technically an 
Aramaism.” He views it as possibly “only an orthographic change in the course 
of scribal transmission” (Ruth: A New Translation, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Commentary, AB 7 [Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1975], 76). 

17. The reader is reminded that there are more textual variants than those 
represented in the apparatus of BHS. For example, in 1:13 the Septuagint twice 
reads a third-person masculine plural pronoun (avtovc and attois) where the 
word in the MT is m}; see Brooke and McLean, Old Testament in Greek, 888. 
The word in the MT is not taken to be a pronoun but is rather a conjunction 
meaning “therefore”; see BDB, 530. 

18. HALOT, 1:852-53. 

19. Robert L. Hubbard Jr. indicates that the Vulgate also agrees with the gere 
(The Book of Ruth, NICOT [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1988], 132). 

20. Holmstedt, Ruth, 105. 

21. Ibid., 114-15. 

22. See Hubbard, Ruth, 150-52; and Frederic W. Bush, Ruth, Esther, WBC 9 
(Waco: Word Books, 1996), 113-19. 

23. See the discussion in chap. 4. Accessed in BibleWorks 9. 

24. A search in BibleWorks reveals that the word ané occurs 4,793 times in 
the OT. It translates 2,743 jn times (57%), but twn only 3 times (< .001%)! 


25. Avi Hurvitz, “Ruth 2:7: ‘A Midrashic Gloss’?,” Zeitschrift fur die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 95, no. 1 (1983): 121-23. 

26. For the MT's bwpw, G has a double rendering: faotdééate (carry) and 
rapaaAeice (lay out). Perhaps this does not appear in the BHS apparatus 
because, while G is different from the MT, it supports the MT reading. G's 
double translation may be evidence that the translator struggled with the 
meaning of the MT and made two attempts to render it in case one of the 
renderings was not adequate. Because the task of a translator is to transform 
an unintelligible text into a text that is intelligible for a new audience, there is a 


powerful impulse to go further and clarify the text beyond simply putting it ina 
new language. 

27. Esther 1:11; Ps. 60:5; Isa. 30:30. 

28. G has t@ xvpiw in the dative case. Therefore, it agrees with the MT. 

29. Ruth 1:4, 22; 2:2, 6, 21; 4:5, 10. 

30. Ruth 1:14; 2:11, 18-19, 23; 3:1, 6, 16-17. 

31. Hubbard, Ruth, 182n7. 

32. Campbell (Ruth, 88) lists a possible variant for this verse that is not 
registered in BHS. The MT reads qal infinitive nibs, but the Septuagint suggests 
a possible piel infinitive ni»3. The Lucianic recension uses an indicative, "They 
completed." 

33. The Septuagint reads the singular, in agreement with the ketiv, while the 
Syriac, Vulgate, and targum read the plural, in agreement with the qere. 

34. Holmstedt (Ruth, 152) notes that the word is already written defectively: 
it does not contain the 1 vowel letter for the plural ending. 

35. Hubbard, Ruth, 197n7. 

36. Jack Sasson, Ruth: A New Translation with a Philological Commentary 
and a Formalist-Folklorist Interpretation (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 
1989), 68. 

37. See GKC 844h; Hubbard, Ruth, 197n8; and Holmstedt, Ruth, 152. 

38. For the entry itself, see Gérard E. Weil, Massorah Gedolah iuxta Codicem 
Leningradensem B19a, vol. 1, Catalogi (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute 
Press, 1971). 

39. The Septuagint reads énoinoev kata návta doa EvetetAato. 

40. While it is possible that the verb was not original and was added under 
the influence (conscious or accidental) of Naomi’s words in 3:3 (“Do not make 
yourself known to the man until he is finished eating and drinking”), it is 
unlikely that 20Ruth?, the MT, and the other versions all represent a secondary 
addition. 

41. See Ruth 1:10; 2:2, 4, 11, 14, 19, 20; 3:1; 4:3. 

42. For a very brief discussion of Western and Eastern manuscripts, see 
Israel Yeivin, Introduction to the Tiberian Masorah, trans. and ed. E. John 
Revell, Masoretic Studies 5 (Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1980), 55. 

43. The small circle over ox points us to the Masorah Parva, which states that 
this is ^p 8*1 na Ayn 3n (one of eight times written but not read). 

44. Holmstedt (Ruth, 165-67) has a clear discussion of all the options. 

45. JM 894d, n. 7. 

46. These are called secondary translation shifts because they are motivated 
by a prior translation shift. This is the domino effect when a translator makes a 
decision and then must make further adjustments as a result. 

47. G has xai eiof]A0ev eic thv nóAww (and he/she entered the city). 

48. The MT has 7710 79x (and he said, “Turn aside") whereas G has xoi einev 
npóg aUtóv Boos éxxAívag (and Boaz said to him, "Turn aside"). 

49. Bush, Ruth, Esther, 200. 


50. The text of Targum Ruth is prand qmyn n» oni. 

51. Sasson, Ruth, 118. 

52. The clause is syntactically coordinate in that it is introduced by a simple 1, 
but it is semantically subordinate. 

53. There is a disjunctive atnakh accent on w), indicating a break in the 
syntax, and a conjunctive accent on maxinn, indicating that we should read the 
next phrase (nanny) as in apposition to it. 

54. Some scholars have suggested that the n is enclitic, but this is doubtful. 

55. G has “and from Ruth,” T has “and from the hand of Ruth,” and S has 
“and Ruth.” 

56. It is possible that the Vulgate reading is not actually representative of the 
reading nx n3 in its Hebrew source text. Perhaps the translator was engaging in 
textual criticism of his own and “corrected” the Hebrew text to a reading that 
he felt was more plausible. We do not know; yet this does seem to be a better 
reading, and it is plausible that it was the original reading before an early 
corruption. 

57. S has w», which normally means “vengeance” or "punishment." 

58. T has xmn (custom) and V has mos (custom). 


59. This use of nxt, where the reference is to an action or circumstance that is 
vaguely defined, is called a neutrum pronoun (Waltke and O'Connor, Biblical 
Hebrew Syntax, 312 [817.4.3b]). Holmstedt (Ruth, 195) argues that the 
pronoun points to the sandal ceremony yet to come. 

60. Thus Bush, Ruth, Esther, 233. 

61. It is very common in the OT for authors to communicate that instructions 
or customs were carried out by repeating the language of those instructions in 
the narrative that describes their performance. 

62. S has oxi ma MAB Xia e». 

63. V has eius de familia sua ac fratribus et populo. 

64. Paul Joüon, Ruth: Commentaire philologique et exégétique (Rome: 
Institut Biblique Pontifical, 1953), 89. 

65. BHQ, fasc. 18, 56*. 

66. The Peshitta offers indirect support for the MT because it rearranges the 
text in a different way. It has: Lins visa mies iho eA» nhao mà» axa (And 
the elders and all the people at the gate of the city answered and said, 
"Witnesses"). This supports the MT in that the elders and the people are one 
group, but S has apparently conformed the order to that in 4:9 (elders, then 
people) and added a few clarifying elements. 

67. There is some debate among scholars as to whether the 5x3 in this verse 
refers to Boaz or to the newborn child. It is more likely that it refers to the 
child because Ruth bore him (v. 13), this is the day of his birth (v. 14), and he 
will care for Naomi in her old age (v. 15). For a discussion of these options, see 
Bush, Ruth, Esther, 253-55. 

68. Similar forms in the Leningrad Codex indicate that the patakh is common; 
see Song 8:5; Jer. 22:26; Ezek. 28:18. 


69. See the earlier discussion of this scribal error in chap. 6. 

70. Further information can be obtained in Homer Heater, “A Textual Note on 
Luke 3.33,” Journal for the Study of the New Testament 28 (1986): 25-29. 

71. Sasson, Ruth, 189-90. Sasson suggests that the differences in spelling are 
various “hypocoristic suffixes,” or suffixes associated with different 
relationships, like nicknames. 


Appendix A 
1. Old Testament books are listed in the order in which they appear in BHS. 


Appendix B 


1. Bruce Waltke, “The Aims of OT Textual Criticism,” Westminster Theological 
Journal 51, no. 1 (1989): 93. 

2. Roland K. Harrison, Introduction to the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1969), 257-58. 

3. Ibid., 259. 

4. See the discussion in Paul Wegner, A Student's Guide to Textual Criticism 
of the Bible (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity, 2006), 30. 

5. Ferdinand Deist and Walter Winckler, Towards the Text of the Old 
Testament (Pretoria: DR Church Bookseller, 1978), 250. 

6. Ibid., 24. 

7. Emanuel Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible, 3rd ed. (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 2012), 283. 

8. For example, in Jer. 11:6-8 the LXX states only that YHWH gave the people 
a covenant (v. 6), and they did not do it (v. 8). The MT has a plus, describing 
how YHWH persistently warned the people along the way (v. 7 and all but the 
last two words of v. 8). 

9. Cf. Isaiah and Amos. 

10. See J. Gerald Janzen, Studies in the Text of Jeremiah, Harvard Semitic 
Monographs 6 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1973), 127-28. 

11. Tov, Textual Criticism, 294-305. 

12. Ibid., 283. 

13. Ernst Würthwein, The Text of the Old Testament, trans. Erroll F. Rhodes, 
3rd ed. rev. and exp. Alexander A. Fischer (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2014), 
159-60. 

14. An analogy to this view might be a hypothetical situation involving two 
students. Students write papers for a course using more than one edition of a 
textbook as their source. John might quote from the 2005 edition, while Susan 
quotes from the 2012 edition, in which not only has the wording changed but 
also the argument is made in a slightly different way. The author's writing and 
publishing a new edition in 2012 does not mean that all previous copies are 
wiped out of existence. The older edition may be even more likely to be found 
in the library! 

15. Tov, Textual Criticism, 264. 


16. Waltke, “Aims of OT Textual Criticism,” 107-8. 
17. Wegner, Student’s Guide, 36. 
18. Ibid., 37. 
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